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Foreword 


The  region  we  call  Alberta  has  been  home  to 
many  Native  communities  for  at  least  10,000  years.  It 
seems  like  only  yesterday,  however,  that  museums 
began  to  systematically  document  and  preserve  the 
cultural  riches  of  the  many  peoples  who  have  made 
this  their  home. 

The  Provincial  Museum  of  Alberta  was 
established  by  the  Alberta  Legislature  in  1962.  This 
was  done  as  an  expression  of  concern  for  the  need  to 
deepen  our  collective  understanding  of  nature,  history, 
and  the  culture  of  all  Alberta  peoples,  and  to  preserve 
our  heritage  for  future  generations.  Sadly,  prior  to  1962 
we  saw  much  of  our  heritage  disappear  through 
acquisition  and  removal  from  the  province  by  non- 
Albertan  collectors.  I  am  proud  of  the  work  our 
Provincial  Museum  has  done  over  the  last  29  years  to 
reverse  this  trend. 

Perhaps  the  best  example  of  reclaiming  our 
heritage  has  been  the  repatriation  of  the  Scriver 
Blackfoot  Collection.  The  major  Albertan  group  of  the 
classic  buffalo-hunting,  plains-dwelling  cultures,  the 
historic  Blackfoot  Confederacy  of  the  1  700s  and  1 800s 
roamed  over  central  and  southern  Alberta.  Today  they 
occupy  three  major  reserves  in  southern  Alberta. 

The  acquisition  of  the  Scriver  Blackfoot 
Collection  is  a  marvelous  example  of  our  senior 
museum's  service  to  the  public.  The  collection  is 
glorious  to  view  and  will  provide  scholars  with  a  body 
of  ethnographic  material  previously  unavailable  in  a 


public  collection.  It  gives  all  of  us  the  opportunity  to 
glimpse  the  beauty  and  genius  of  historic  Blackfoot 
culture.  For  the  modern  Blackfoot  community  in 
Alberta,  this  fine  collection  helps  to  flesh  out  the 
Native  heritage  that  flourished  when  most  of  the 
material  was  made  (1 830  -  1 920).  It  will  be  a  resource 
to  the  vibrant  living  tradition  within  the  Blackfoot 
community  as  well. 

Our  Government  has  been  pleased  to  work  with 
the  Canadian  Cultural  Property  Export  Review  Board, 
Federal  Department  of  Communications,  to  ensure  that 
Albertans,  including  the  Blackfoot  people,  and  all 
Canadians  benefit  by  having  the  Scriver  Collection  in  a 
major  Canadian  museum.  This  exhibit,  The  Scriver 
Blackfoot  Collection:  Repatriation  of  Canada's 
Heritage,  is  the  first  of  many  benefits  we  will  all  share 
by  having  this  collection  in  the  public  domain. 


The  F^onourable  Doug  Main 

Minister  of  Culture  and  Multiculturalism 


The  Scriver  Blackfoot  Collection:  Repatriation 
of  Canada's  Heritage  is  published  in  conjuction  with 
an  exhibition  celebrating  the  repatriation.  The  Scriver 
collection  is  one  of  the  finest  in  existence.  Its  presence 
in  a  Canadian  museum  will  provide  the  public  and 
scholars  with  new  opportunities  to  deepen  their 
appreciation  of  Blackfoot  culture  and  history. 

in  the  essay  "Repatriation  of  the  Scriver 
Blackfoot  Collection,"  I  discuss  the  rather  lengthy 
process  that  led  to  the  Provincial  Museum  of  Alberta 
acquiring  the  collection,  which  for  two  generations  had 
been  carefully  built  by  Thaddeus  Every  Scriver  and 
Robert  M.  Scriver.  The  reader  is  provided  with  an  initial 
survey  of  the  collection.  Then,  through  the  various 
essays  by  historians,  anthropologists,  and  scholars  of 
religion,  the  book  presents  the  historical  and  cultural 
context  of  the  artifact  material. 

1  would  first  like  to  express  my  deepest 
appreciation  to  the  Blackfoot  people  of  old.  Our  lives 
are  richer  because  of  the  opportunity  to  reflect  on  their 
culture.  Next,  I  would  like  to  thank  Bob  and  Lorraine 
Scriver  for  their  foresight  regarding  disposition  of  the 
collection  and  for  their  perseverance  in  seeing  it  come 
to  fruition. 

I  would  particularly  like  to  draw  attention  to 
Mary-Lou  Simac  and  David  Walden,  Assistant 
Secretary  and  Secretary,  respectively,  of  the  Canadian 
Cultural  Property  Export  Review  Board,  for  their  efforts 
in  arranging  the  funding  of  the  repatriation.  The 


unanimous  backing  of  the  Review  Board  is  also  greatly 
appreciated,  as  is  the  strong  support  that  was  received 
from  the  Minister  and  staff  of  Alberta  Culture  and 
Multiculturalism. 

A  decision  was  reached  at  the  Provincial 
Museum  to  highlight  the  collection  in  a  major  feature 
exhibition.  We  also  decided  to  produce  this 
companion  volume  on  the  Scriver  Collection,  it's 
repatriation,  and  Blackfoot  history  and  culture.  We 
trust  it  will  make  some  modest  contributions  to 
Blackfoot  scholarship  and  add  a  human  dimension  to 
this  significant  repatriation. 

David  Goa,  Curator  of  Folk  Life  Studies,  was 
instrumental  in  producing  this  volume,  assuming  a 
creative,  co-ordinating,  and  editorial  role.  He  was  ably 
assisted  in  the  editorial  process  by  Robert  Kidd, 
Curator  of  Archaeology.  Patricia  McCormack,  Curator 
of  Ethnology,  catalogued  the  collection,  as  well  as 
providing  comments  on  various  essays.  With  Karen 
Robbins  she  wrote  "The  Survey  of  the  Scriver 
Collection."  Other  essays  were  written  by  Richard 
Conn,  Hugh  Dempsey,  Dennis  Slater,  Earle  Waugh, 
and  Eldon  Yellowhorn,  all  of  whom  gave  selflessly  of 
their  time  and  creative  efforts.  Bruce  McGillivray, 
Acting  Assistant  Director,  Curatorial,  reviewed  and 
commented  on  the  manuscript  and  provided  much  of 
the  necessary  administrative  follow-through. 

The  beauty  of  the  book  you  hold  is  the  work  of 
Carolyn  Lilgert,  graphic  and  layout  artist.  Marshall 


Noice,  of  Marshall  Noice  Photography,  Kalispell, 
Montana,  provided  the  excellent  photographs  of  the 
Scriver  Blackfoot  Collection.  All  of  the  photographs, 
unless  otherwise  noted,  were  taken  by  him  and  are 
reproduced  here  with  the  generous  permission  of  Bob 
Scriver,  in  recognition  of  the  artistic  beauty  created  by 
the  Blackfoot  of  old. 

Last,  I  would  like  to  extend  my  thanks  to  Joe 
Crowshoe,  Blackfoot  ceremonial ist  and  elder,  his  wife 
Josephine,  his  son  Reg  and  daughter-in-law  Rose,  and 
to  Leonard  Bastien,  Chief  of  the  Peigan.  All  assisted  the 
Museum  with  respectful  storage  and  display  of  the 
ceremonial  items. 

May  these  beautiful  artifacts  long  serve  all 
Albertans. 


Philip  H.R.  Stepney 
Director 

Provincial  Museum  of  Alberta 


In  preliminary  discussions  about  the  kind  of  book 
we  wanted  to  accompany  the  Scriver  Blackfoot 
Collection  exhibition,  we  considered  three  main 
themes.  The  first  of  these  was  the  repatriation  process 
and  the  significance  of  public  collections.  The  second 
was  the  opportunity  provided  by  this  exhibition  to 
deepen  the  public's  knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
Blackfoot  culture  and  history.  The  third  theme  was  the 
need  to  make  available  to  interested  scholars  an  initial 
survey  of  the  collection.  The  result  of  our  discussions  is 
a  volume  with  three  main  sections. 

In  the  first  section,  "Repatriation  and 
Collections,"  Philip  Stepney  takes  us  on  a  journey  of 
discovery.  First  we  meet  the  man,  Bob  Scriver  -  a 
gentleman  with  Canadian  roots  but  a  Western  Plains 
sensibility  -  a  superb  collector,  and  a  well-known 
western  sculptor.  Then  we  proceed  on  a  odyssey 
culminating  in  the  repatriation  of  the  Scriver  Blackfoot 
Collection  by  the  Provincial  Museum  of  Alberta. 

In  "Wintercounts"  Eldon  Yellowhorn  discusses  the 
Indian  perspective  on  collections  and  museums.  He 
addresses  the  complex  question  of  the  use  of  public 
collections  for  the  revitalization  of  Indian  culture. 

The  second  section  of  the  book  is  entitled 
"Blackfoot  Culture  and  History."  Initially,  Hugh 
Dempsey  reviews  the  history  and  culture  of  the 
Blackfoot  peoples  and  provides  a  context  for  the 
following  three  essays.  These  essays  focus  on  aspects  of 
Blackfoot  culture  that  the  Scriver  Blackfoot  Collection 


richly  illustrates.  Dennis  Slater  discusses  the  "Objects 
of  Everyday  Life"  during  the  1  700s  and  1 800s,  the 
period  of  the  horse  culture.  Earle  Waugh  in  "My 
Clothes  are  Medicine"  discusses  Blackfoot  religion  - 
particularly  medicine,  ceremony,  secret  societies,  and 
the  resulting  ethic  -  as  central  to  Blackfoot  life.  He  also 
argues  that  contemporary  non-native  cultures  can  learn 
from  these  forms.  The  Scriver  collection  has  a  rich 
body  of  clothing,  and  Richard  Conn  draws  on  it 
directly  in  his  essay  "Blackfoot  Clothing  Style." 

The  third  section  of  the  book  is  a  "Survey  of  the 
Scriver  Blackfoot  Collection."  Here  Patricia 
McCormack  and  Karen  Robbins  give  us  an  initial 
glimpse  of  the  collection.  Over  the  next  few  years, 
scholars  will  be  working  with  the  artifacts  to 
understand  more  of  Blackfoot  material  culture. 

This  book  brings  together  several  important 
elements.  First  there  is  the  work  of  a  fine  collector,  Bob 
Scriver.  Added  to  this  are  the  consummate  negotiating 
skills  of  Philip  Stepney,  prevailing  because  he  shares 
with  Bob  Scriver  an  appreciation  of  Blackfoot  life 
during  "the  days  of  the  horse."  The  contribution  of 
Eldon  Yellowhorn  combines  his  perspective  as  a 
Blackfoot  and  as  a  scholar.  Finally,  the  work  of  several 
scholars  draws  on  various  academic  disciplines. 

Such  a  co-operative  effort  is  possible  within 
museums,  which  bring  together  collections  and  a 
variety  of  cultural  perspectives. 


A 


Repatriation  and  Collections 


Photograph  courtesy  Ken  Whitmire. 


Bob  Scriver:  The  Man  and  the  Collection 

Philip  H.  R.  Stepney 


The  Scriver  Blackfoot  Collection  is  one  of  the 
finest  collection  of  historic  Blackfoot  material.  It 
contains  over  1 500  individual  pieces,  all  part  of  the 
490  artifact  accessions,  pertaining  to  the  last  days  of 
the  classic  buffalo/horse  culture  and  the  early 
reservation  period  of  the  late  1 800s.  The  strength  of  the 
collection  is  in  the  diversity  of  material  culture 
represented,  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  pieces  and 
their  excellent  condition,  the  vast  array  of  ceremonial 
items,  and  the  focus  on  the  Blackfoot  Confederacy. 
Bonnets,  moccasins,  leggings,  gauntlets,  dresses,  war 
shirts,  vests,  beaded  capes,  jackets,  awl  pouches, 
jewellery,  capotes,  toys,  dolls,  dance  costumes  and 
accoutrements,  amulets,  drums,  scrapers,  fleshers, 
parfleches,  carrying  pouches,  plateau  bags,  snare  and 
pack  saddles,  bridles,  decorated  britching,  horse  and 
dog  travois,  tipis,  backrests,  trade  goods,  rifles,  bows 
and  arrows,  clubs,  knives  and  sheaths,  rattles.  Sun 
Dance  necklaces,  medicine  pipes,  beaver,  natoas,  horn 
society,  and  other  bundles,  numerous  personal  and  tipi 
bundles,  and  a  host  of  other  items  are  all  contained  in 
the  collection. 

Since  it  was  privately  owned  until  October  13th, 
1 989,  few  knew  about  the  existence  of  the  collection 
and  fewer  had  even  a  hint  of  its  extent  or  significance. 

Like  many  great  collections,  it  was  intricately 
interwoven  throughout  all  aspects  of  the  lives  of  the 
family  who  put  it  together,  cared  for  it,  and  ensured  its 
preservation  and  continuity.  The  Scriver  collection 


involved  two  generations  of  the  family,  linking  father  to 
son,  brother  to  brother,  husband  to  wife.  It  played  a 
seminal  role  in  the  development  of  Bob  Scriver  as  a 
sculptor.  As  a  result  of  Bob's  foresight,  perseverance, 
knowledge,  and  sincere  feeling  for  the  "old  ways"  of 
the  Blackfoot  People,  the  collection  will  now  continue 
to  be  a  source  of  inspiration  and  knowledge  to  others. 

I  came  to  know  the  collection  and  Bob  over  a 
period  of  time  beginning  in  January  1 988.  I  began  to 
understand  what  the  collection  meant  to  Bob  and  his 
wife  Lorraine  and  how  it  has  shaped  their  lives. 
Through  Bob's  eyes,  I  came  to  feel  some  of  what  the 
Blackfoot  must  have  felt  when  they  roamed  freely  over 
the  Plains. 

One  can  feel  the  collection  and  grasp  its  meaning 
through  knowing  Bob  Scriver. 

Bob  Scriver  is  a  singular  individual,  an 
internationally  recognized  western  sculptor,  a  self- 
taught  taxidermist,  an  accomplished  cornet  player  with 
a  Master's  degree  in  music,  an  honorary  Doctor  of  the 
Arts.  He  is  a  recognized  Blackfoot  historian,  holder  of 
the  ceremonially  transferred  Little  Dog  Medicine  Pipe, 
an  annual  participant  at  pipe  opening  ceremonies,  an 
accomplished,  but  unpractising  painter  in  the  mold  of 
Charles  M.  Russell,  and  a  knowledgeable  and  selective 
collector  of  western  art.  Bob  Scriver  is  also  the 
personification  of  the  western  or  cowboy  hero  -  hard 
working,  quick  to  point  out  right  and  wrong,  generous 
and  supportive  if  you  measure  up,  with  level  grey-blue 
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eyes  that  suggest  he  would  have  worn  a  six-shooter  in 
an  earlier  time. 

A  self-made,  highly  independent  man,  Bob 
Scriver  embodies  the  characteristics  of  the  land  that 
gave  birth  to  the  collection.  Harsh  but  capable  of  being 
gentle,  independent  and  resistant  to  being  tamed,  a 
glimpse  of  wild  and  raw  nature,  yet  one  combined  with 
primordial  beauty  and  a  feeling  of  timelessness.  All 
these  aspects  are  part  of  the  Blackfoot  landscape,  part 
of  the  collection,  part  of  Bob,  and  part  of  his  art.  I 
consider  it  an  honor  to  have  become  part  of  them  too, 
in  a  small  way. 

Bob  Scriver  was  born  in  Browning,  Montana,  on 
August  15,  1914,  the  second  son  of  Thaddeus  Every 
Scriver  and  Ellison  Westgrath  MacFie,  both  originally 
from  Clarenceville,  Quebec.  He  attended  school  in 
Browning,  graduating  class  valedictorian  in  1932, 
followed  by  two  years  of  Teacher's  College  in  Dickson, 
North  Dakota.  He  obtained  a  Bachelor  of  Music 
Degree  at  Vander  Cook  School  of  Music,  Chicago,  in 
1935  and  obtained  a  Master's  Degree  from  the  same 
school  in  1 941 ,  graduating  as  President  of  his  class. 

Prior  to  obtaining  his  Master's,  Bob  taught  music 
in  the  Browning  and  Malta  Public  School  systems  and 
did  so  again  after  serving  as  Sergeant  in  the  U.S.  Army 
and  Air  Force  Band,  Alaskan  Division,  during  World 
War  II. 

Bob's  music  career  was  a  distinguished  one.  In 
addition  to  teaching  music,  he  directed  an  all-Indian 
band  that  played  in  full  native  dress  at  fairs  and  events 
throughout  the  northern  Plains,  including  the  Calgary 
Stampede.  He  was  lead  cornet  player  with  the  Bob 
Lyon's  band  in  Edmonton  and  with  Ted  Weem's 
orchestra.  He  was  the  leader  of  his  own  Montana 
Combo,  as  well  as  playing  in  the  Great  Falls  theatre 
band.  He  was  listed  in  the  1950  edition  of  Who's  Who 
in  Music. 

In  1951  Bob  embarked  on  a  second  career: 
taxidermy,  a  pursuit  that  was  closer  to  his  childhood 
love  of  modelling  small  clay  animals.  He  built  a  studio 
in  Browning  and  rapidly  became  known  as  a  leading 
taxidermist  in  Montana,  one  especially  noted  for  the 
realistic  portrayal  of  the  big  game  animals  found  in  the 


country  around  Browning  and  in  adjacent  Glacier 
National  Park. 

in  1 956  Bob  built  the  Museum  of  Montana 
Wildlife,  a  privately  operated  museum  that  he  still  runs 
today,  featuring  examples  of  his  taxidermy  work  and 
miniature  wildlife  and  western  dioramas. 

But  in  1956  Bob's  life  was  to  take  yet  another, 
and  its  most  significant,  turn.  Disappointed  by  the 
entries  in  a  contest  for  a  statue  of  C.  M.  Russell,  to  be 
placed  in  Statuary  Hall,  Washington,  D.C.,  Bob 
completed  and  entered  a  nine-foot  model.  He  did  not 
win  the  contest,  but  found  his  calling  as  a  sculptor, 
who,  like  Charlie  Russell,  could  feel  and  hear  the 
Montana  Plains  speaking  to  him. 

Over  34  years  Bob  has  continued  to  sculpt 
tirelessly,  producing  piece  after  piece  to  wide  acclaim, 
all  of  it  pertaining  to  Montana,  its  wildlife,  its  cowboys, 
and  its  Blackfoot  Indians.  From  the  beginning  his 
pieces  were  featured  in  galleries  and  exhibitions  across 
North  America,  as  well  as  in  magazines,  art  journals, 
and  international  art  directories  and  registers. 

In  1964  Bob  Scriver  opened  his  own  Bighorn 
Foundry  in  Browning.  Award  after  award,  medal  upon 
medal,  commission  after  commission  came  to  Bob. 
Large  commemorative  bronzes  of  Lewis  and  Clark, 
World  Champion  cowboys.  Frontiersmen,  Native 
Americans,  and  wildlife  were  commissioned,  as  were 
many  other  pieces  eagerly  purchased  and  displayed  by 
museums  and  galleries  across  North  America. 

In  1973  Bob  sold  his  33  piece  "Rodeo  in  Bronze" 
series  to  Eric  Harvie  of  the  Devonian  Foundation  in 
Calgary  and  appeared  as  a  special  guest  of  the  Calgary 
Stampede.  Two  years  later  Bob  authored  a  book  about 
the  American  cowboy,  entitled  An  Honest  Try,  based 
upon  his  series  of  rodeo  bronzes. 

in  1978  Bob  began  producing  what  he  regards  as 
the  culmination  of  his  work,  a  53  piece  series  of 
sculptures  about  the  Blackfoot  People,  telling  their 
story  in  bronze.  The  pieces,  massive  in  size,  trace  the 
history  of  the  Blackfoot  from  their  nomadic,  pre-horse 
days,  through  the  coming  of  the  horse,  to  the  flowering 
of  their  materially  and  spiritually  rich  culture  in  the 
18th  and  19th  centuries.  The  Scriver  Blackfoot 


Collection,  put  together  by  his  father,  his  brother,  and 
himself,  was  the  inspiration  for  the  details  recorded  in 
each  piece.  The  land  and  the  old  Blackfoot  he  grew  up 
with  were  the  inspiration  for  the  series,  a  series 
conceived  in  honor  of  the  old  ways.  These  pieces,  the 
culture  they  represent,  and  the  impact  they  have  had 
on  Bob's  life,  were  brought  together  in  his  second 
book,  entitled  No  More  Buffalo. 

Bob  Scriver's  Blackfoot  series  was,  in  a  sense,  a 
long  time  in  the  making,  beginning  when  he  was  a 
small  boy  in  Browning,  playing  with  Blackfoot 
children,  riding  free  across  the  unfenced  Plains,  feeling 
its  wildness,  listening  to  the  Blackfoot  elders  tell  of  the 
buffalo  days,  and  sitting  in  his  father's  den  looking  at 
the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  Blackfoot  objects  on  the 
walls  and  shelves. 

As  he  grew  older,  Bob  became  more  and  more 
steeped  in  Blackfoot  tradition.  He  was  a  close  personal 
friend  of  many  of  the  prominent,  older  and  more 
traditional  Blackfoot:  George  and  Molly  Kicking 
Woman,  Richard  Little  Dog,  Leonard  Mountain  Chief, 
Cecil  Horn,  Pete  Red  Horn,  Mike  Swims  LInder,  Rubin 
Black  Boy,  joe  Crowshoe,  Larry  Plume,  Home  Gun, 
Little  Yellow  Wolf,  Theodor  Last  Star,  Billy  Big  Springs, 
and  Joe  Old  Chief  to  name  a  few. 

Bob,  in  turn,  was  held  in  such  regard  by  the 
Blackfoot  that  in  1969  he  was  chosen  to  become  the 
owner  of  the  Little  Dog  Medicine  Pipe,  a  Thunder 
Medicine  Pipe.  Every  spring  since  it  was  ceremonially 
transferred  to  him,  Bob  has  held  a  traditional  pipe 
opening  ceremony  in  conjunction  with  the  other  two 
thunder  pipes  still  active  on  the  Browning  Reservation. 

In  1972  Bob  had  a  vision  about  a  painted  badger 
tipi,  and  with  the  help  of  elders  and  ceremonialists  he 
created  his  own  painted  tipi  and  badger  medicine 
bundle.  They  continue  to  be  used  in  annual  traditional 
ceremonies. 

It  was  only  natural  that  the  collection  of 
Blackfoot  material  begun  by  his  father  would  come  to 
mean  so  much  in  Bob's  development,  career,  and  life. 
His  Blackfoot  Bronze  series  is  a  permanent  monument 
to  this  fact. 

The  artifacts  contained  in  the  Scriver  Blackfoot 


Collection  were  brought  by  their  native  owners  as  gifts 
or  for  sale,  to  Thaddeus  Scriver  and  later  to  Bob  as 
well.  Significantly,  many  of  the  items,  particularly  the 
ceremonial  ones,  were  brought  because  their  owners 
wanted  the  Scrivers  to  have  the  old  pieces,  as  the 
ceremonies  were  no  longer  practiced.  The  powers 
were  lost  from  the  bundles,  and  they  knew  the  Scrivers 
would  preserve  the  material.  Many  of  the  elders  feared 
for  the  loss  and  destruction  of  the  ceremonial  items 
after  they  passed  away  and  to  ensure  their  preservation 
brought  them  to  the  Scrivers. 

The  Scriver  Blackfoot  Collection  contains  the 
spirit,  the  beauty,  the  vitality,  and  the  traditions  of  the 
culture  it  represents.  The  old  days  cannot  be  brought 
back:  the  buffalo  are  gone,  fences  block  the  trails,  and 
pickups  now  drive  where  horse  and  rider  once 
roamed.  The  spirit  embodied  in  this  marvelous 
collection  remains  and  can  nurture  all  who  see  it.  This 
collection  is  now  available  to  all  people,  and  most  of 
all  to  the  Blackfoot  themselves,  whose  spirituality  is  in 
the  midst  of  a  great  renaissance. 

Like  the  collection,  the  Blackfoot  bronzes  are 
also  a  persisting  monument  to  the  past.  Clothing, 
weapons,  horse  gear,  customs  -  all  are  depicted 
authentically  in  the  "No  More  Buffalo"  series  of 
bronzes.  Many  replicate  the  artifacts  in  the  Scriver 
Blackfoot  Collection.  His  sculptures  express  the 
concern  for  authenticity,  a  characteristic  of  Bob  Scriver 
himself.  For  Bob,  the  collection  is  a  link  between  the 
past  and  his  artistic  work.  The  sculptures  have  become 
a  bridge  to  the  future. 

Feeling  what  it  was  like  to  be  traditional 
Blackfoot  is  what  Bob  strives  for  in  his  art.  FHow  did  the 
Blackfoot  feel,  living  by  their  wits  in  a  harsh  land, 
roaming  the  open  Plains,  leading  a  rich,  full  life  in  the 
"dreamtime,"  as  Eldon  Yellowhorn  calls  it  in  an  essay 
in  this  book?  There  was  no  thought  that  this  way  of  life 
would  end.  What  did  they  feel  about  sacred  bundles 
and  their  powers,  surrounded  by  ceremony  and  ritual, 
their  lives  interwoven  with  the  mysteries  of  nature  and 
the  spirit  world?  What  was  it  like  to  exist  in  intimate 
and  daily  awareness  of  the  natural  world,  where  a 
sound  or  movement  in  the  darkness  conveyed  meaning 


far  beyond  what  radio  or  television  does  to  us  today? 
The  country  around  Browning  still  has  a  certain 
wildness  and  freedom,  it  remains  the  land  of  the 
Blackfoot,  and  the  days  of  the  past  do  not  seem  distant 
at  all. 

The  artistic  character  of  the  Blackfoot  objects  of 
everyday  life  and  ceremonial  material  is  "art  in  the 
finest  sense"  to  Bob.  He  prized  Blackfoot  lifestyle, 
which  combined  utility  and  beauty.  Fragile  items  made 
of  natural  materials,  colors  that  survived  150  years  and 
still  radiate  beauty,  speak  to  Bob  in  an  authentic  way. 

Parting  with  the  collection  was,  in  Bob's  words, 
like  removing  part  of  his  being,  and  left  him  with  a 
feeling  of  loneliness.  Yet,  keeping  the  collection  was 
also  a  source  of  worry  and  concern,  as  it  became 
increasingly  clear  to  Bob  exactly  what  it  represented. 
Throughout  his  life,  however.  Bob  had  been  capable  of 
making  profound  shifts,  and  now  he  set  about  ensuring 
that  the  collection  would  be  protected,  preserved,  and 
made  accessible  for  all  future  generations  in  the  land 
that  is  the  aboriginal  home  of  the  Blackfoot. 

On  October  1  3th,  1989,  the  Scriver  Blackfoot 
Collection  was  driven  across  the  border  and  deposited 
in  the  Provincial  Museum  of  Alberta,  where  it  will 
reside  in  perpetuity. 

On  February  3,  in  Great  Falls,  Montana,  I 
attended  the  1990  Governor's  Award  for  Distinguished 
Achievement  in  the  Arts.  The  Governor's  medal  was 
presented  to  Robert  MacFie  Scriver.  I  was  with  him  the 
night  before,  as  he  was  fretting  over  the  ninth  draft  of 
his  acceptance  speech.  Lorraine,  his  wife,  said  he 
wouldn't  use  it  anyway. 

As  he  walked  up  to  the  podium  to  receive  the 
award.  Bob,  as  predicted,  ignored  his  prepared  text. 
Instead  he  said  something  I  shall  not  forget.  "I  do  not 
speak  well  with  words,"  was  his  opening  remark.  He 
doesn't  need  to.  His  life,  his  sculptures,  his  collection, 
say  it  all  for  him. 

Here  are  Bob's  own  words,  his  thoughts  that 
evening  on  the  Scriver  Blackfoot  Collection. 

"In  the  summer  of  1903  my  Dad,  T.  E.  Scriver, 
arrived  by  rail  at  Browning,  Montana,  the  heart  of 
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3.  Business  Licence,  Browning  Mercantile  Company,  dated  1919. 


Blackfeet  country  and  Governmental  centre  of  the 
Reservation.  He  came  to  work  as  a  clerk  in  the  general 
merchandise  store  owned  by  J.  H.  Sherburne. 
Sherburne  had  recently  moved  to  Browning  from 
Ponca  City,  Oklahoma,  where  he  had  become  a  close 
friend  of  Chief  Joseph,  the  great  Nez  Perce  leader,  who 
along  with  his  followers,  was  being  held  as  prisoner  of 
war. 

After  a  few  years  experience  as  a  clerk  with 
Sherburne,  Dad  established  his  own  store  across  the 
street  with  Mr.  Sherburne's  blessings.  This 
establishment,  licensed  to  trade  with  the  Indians,  was 
incorporated  under  the  name  of  Willets  and  Scriver  in 
1907. 

In  1913  Dad  bought  Willets  out  and  became  sole 
owner  of  the  store,  which  he  then  incorporated  under 
the  name  of  the  Browning  Mercantile  Company  (Figure 
2).  He  applied  for  and  got  his  first  federal  license 
permitting  the  Mercantile  Company  to  trade  with  the 
Indians.  The  federal  government  required  every 
merchant  or  trader  doing  business  on  the  reservation  in 
those  days  to  hold  a  license  and  to  renew  it  annually. 
The  federal  license  was  obtained  only  after  passing  a 
rigid  examination  and  depositing  a  $10,000  bond. 
Even  the  employees  of  the  merchant  had  to  undergo  an 
examination  (Figure  3). 

These  early  traders  were  men  of  high  moral 
character  and  unquestioned  integrity.  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  Dad  was  one  of  the  chosen  few.  He  held  his 
license  throughout  the  64  years  he  was  in  business.  My 
brother  succeeded  my  father  as  a  licensed  trader  and 
continued  to  operate  the  Browning  Mercantile  Co. 
until  his  death  in  1984.  The  original  building  still 
stands  but  is  empty  and  silent  now  (Figure  2). 

In  early  reservation  days  the  Blackfeet  were 
confined  to  certain  restricted  areas  where  rules 
imposed  by  the  U.S.  government  were  enforced  by  its 
military.  In  1886  the  Blackfeet  Indian  Police  was 
organized  and  acting  under  the  command  of  the 
superintendant,  an  officer  of  the  U.S.  Army,  this  force 
replaced  the  regular  Army  personnel.  It  was  a  step 
toward  self-determination.  In  these  days  all  business 
transactions  between  Indians  and  non-Indians  passed 


through  the  superintendent's  office.  The  official 
explanation  was  that  The  People  (the  Blackfeet)  did  not 
understand  the  complicated  structure  of  European 
society.  However,  as  they  became  "competent"  to  act 
on  their  own  behalf,  they  were  allowed  to  trade  or 
barter  directly  with  any  licensed  trader  they  chose.  My 
Dad  was  highly  regarded  by  the  Blackfeet  and  because 
of  his  ability  to  predict  the  weather  he  was  given  the 
name  of  Medicine  Bull  (Stomach-Auto-Si). 

He  had  started  the  collection  by  this  time  with 
many  of  the  items  being  gifted  to  him  by  his  Blackfeet 
friends  or  purchased  outright.  He  was  not  what  one 
would  call  a  "serious"  collector,  but  was  in  the  right 
place  at  the  right  time  when  these  collectables  were 
plentiful.  Items  that  museums  and  collectors  of  today 
deem  extremely  desirable  were  thought  of  in  my  Dad's 
day  as  worthless  "old"  things  by  the  Indians  themselves 
and  were  discarded  in  exchange  for  newer  items.  Thus 
traditional  garb  such  as  moccasins,  breechcloths, 
leggings,  and  buckskin  jackets  were  replaced  by  store- 
bought  items.  As  this  evolution  occurred,  there  came 
to  be  many  Indian  items  on  the  reservation  that  could 
be  acquired. 

Dad  liked  the  country  and  the  people  of  the  area, 
so  in  1910  he  returned  to  his  ancestral  home  near 
Montreal  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  Canada,  and 
married  his  childhood  sweetheart,  Ellison  MacFie. 
They  returned  to  Browning  and  made  it  their  home. 
Here  two  sons  were  born  -  Harold  T  (1912)  and  me, 
Robert  M.  (1914).  We  were  raised  on  the  reservation 
and  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Browning. 

Dad  had  his  "den"  where  the  men-folk  gathered 
for  frequent  after-dinner  get-togethers  to  smoke  and 
talk  man-talk.  Mother  and  her  women  friends  had  their 
"parlor"  where  they  could  gossip  and  talk  women-talk. 
In  Dad's  room  the  walls  were  covered  with  all  manner 
of  paraphernalia  -  what  an  environment  for  me  as  a 
youngster  to  grow  up  in!  I  was  enthralled  by  the 
atmosphere  and  proximity  of  all  the  genuine  Indian 
things,  although  I  was  never  allowed  to  touch  or 
handle  any  of  these  gorgeous  objects. 

Mr.  Sherburne's  "den"  in  his  home,  next  door, 
was  decorated  with  many  Blackfeet  artifacts  and  with 


clothing,  saddles,  weapons,  and  war  bonnets  given  to 
him  by  his  Nez  Perce  friends  at  Ponca  City.  I  remember 
him  pointing  out  a  stirrup  once  owned  by  Chief  Joseph 
and  an  eagle  feather  bonnet  with  a  trailer  of  feathers 
reaching  to  the  floor.  It  had  belonged  to  the  great 
warrior.  White  Bird. 

Thus  a  few  far-sighted  individuals,  namely  J.  H. 
Sherburne,  Mrs.  Jack  Carberry,  and  T.  E.  Scriver, 
realized  that  much  of  the  Blackfeet  material  culture 
would  disappear  unless  items  were  accepted  and  cared 
for  when  offered  for  sale  or  presented  as  gifts.  They 
placed  these  priceless  treasures  in  trunks  liberally 
sprinkled  with  Bull  Durham  tobacco  (as  vermin 
repellent)  or  displayed  them  in  special  rooms  where 
they  were  hung  on  walls  to  be  enjoyed  for  the  very 
beauty  and  nostalgia  of  days  gone  by. 

Bear  in  mind  that  these  days  were  not  too  far 
removed  from  the  era  of  the  great  Indian  wars,  and 
were  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  Indians  and  Whites 
alike.  Colonel  Baker  and  his  troops  had  annihilated 
Heavy-Runner's  pitiful  band  with  a  pre-dawn  raid  in 
January  1870  on  the  Marias  River;  it  had  not  been  very 
long  (20  years)  since  the  Battle  of  the  Little  Bighorn, 
where  General  Custer  and  his  men  met  their  match 
with  the  Sioux  and  Northern  Cheyenne  and  a  mere 
four  years  after  the  1 890  tragedy  with  the  Sioux  at 
Wounded  Knee  Creek  in  South  Dakota. 

Listening  to  Dad  and  his  friends  talk  about  the 
early  days,  my  vivid  imagination  was  stirred  by  stories 
of  the  escapades  of  great  Blackfeet  Warriors  such  as 
White  Quiver,  the  renowned  stealer  of  horses; 
Mountain  Chief,  great  warrior  and  originator  of  the 
Black  Horse  Society;  Little  Dog,  a  renowned  war  chief 
and  former  owner  of  the  Little  Dog  Thunder  Medicine 
Pipe,  (that  I  now  own  by  proper  transfer  ceremony); 
Two-Guns  White-Calf;  Turtle;  Comes-at-Night;  Stabs- 
Down-by-Mistake.  What  glorious  names,  all  earned  by 
some  special  incident  on  the  war  trail. 

I  became  steeped  in  the  days  of  the  early  West. 
The  wild  buffalo  were  gone;  their  bones  lay  in 
profusion  on  the  prairie.  Indians  were  on  reservations 
governed  by  the  LI.S.  Military.  There  were  no  fences; 
roads  were  few  and  these  only  deeply  rutted  tracks 


4.  Little  Dog  Medicine  Pipe  Bundle. 


"The  Thunder  Medicine  Pipe  resides  in  a  place  of 
honor  in  my  studio,  and  is  smudged  daily  and  opened 
every  spring  upon  the  return  of  Thunder.  In  my  studio, 
it  has  a  unique  presence  one  must  experience  to 
appreciate.  This  Pipe  will  not  go  to  the  museum  in 
Canada,  but  will  be  transferred  in  the  proper  manner  at 
some  future  date  to  someone  we  deem  worthy." 

Robert  M.  Scriver 


made  by  horse-drawn  freight  wagons.  Law 
enforcement  was  quick  and  sure,  at  the  end  of  a  rope 
usually;  contracts  were  sealed  with  a  handshake,  and  a 
man's  word  was  his  bond.  These  were  truly  the  good 
old  days.  Among  my  contemporary  artist  friends,  I  feel 
privileged  beyond  measure  for  being  allowed  to  live 
and  see  these  wonderful  days  at  my  most 
impressionable  age. 

For  many  years  the  Blackfeet  were  restrained  by 
the  policies  of  the  Federal  Government,  but  try  as  it 
might  the  government  could  neither  break  their  spirit 
nor  destroy  the  beliefs  they  held  in  deeply  rooted 
ceremonial  and  religious  affairs.  They  went 
underground  with  their  rituals,  conducted  secretly  in 
remote  areas  of  the  reservation.  Christian  churches  and 
the  government  were  responsible  for  this,  and  for  that 
and  other  reasons,  many  of  the  old  ceremonies  have 
become  extinct  and  all  but  forgotten  at  this  late  date.  A 
few  still  exist,  the  most  important  one  being  the 
Thunder  Medicine  Pipe  ceremony.  Three  Pipes  are  still 
active  on  this  Browning,  Montana,  reservation:  mine, 
George  Kicking  Woman's,  and  George  Kipp's.  Across 
the  international  boundary  in  Canada,  there  are  a  few 
more.  The  ritual  of  the  Okan  (or  sacred  lodge  to  the 
Sun)  is  being  revived  with  some  degree  of  success  and 
is  carried  on  openly  as  it  should  be  if  it  is  done  as  a 
genuine  religious  belief.  The  young  people  are 
becoming  involved,  and  we  of  my  age  hope  their 
interest  is  sincere  and  not  just  "the  thing  to  do,"  or  to 
show  off.  As  always,  sincerity  is  the  key  word. 

Having  lived  my  life  in  Browning  1  count  many 
wonderful  friends  among  the  People,  in  my  work  as  a 
sculptor !  became  genuinely  interested  in  their  general 
culture  and  especially  in  their  religious  concepts.  My 
good  friends  George  and  Molly  Kicking  Woman 
learned  that  Richard  Little  Dog  wished  to  transfer  his 
Medicine  Pipe  to  someone  he  deemed  worthy  of  the 
responsibility.  He  agreed  that  I  could  be  that  person,  so 
in  the  summer  of  1 969  in  a  three-day  ceremony  ! 
became  the  recipient  of  the  Little  Dog  Medicine  Pipe  - 
the  spiritual  power  and  inner  strength  it  generates  is 
beyond  description.  Dr.  Harold  McCracken  and 
Richard  Frost  from  the  Buffalo  Bill  Museum,  Cody, 


Wyoming,  were  among  the  hundreds  of  witnesses  to 
the  event.  Upon  the  transfer,  Richard  Little  Dog 
baptised  me  with  his  father's  name  of  Sik-Pok-Sa-Mah- 
Pee,  a  noted  warrior.  !  am  known  throughout  the 
Blackfeet  Confederacy  by  this  name. 

It  is  important  at  this  point  to  mention  the 
foregoing  because,  as  the  owner  of  the  Holy  Pipe,  I 
have  the  authority  to  open  and  examine  all  manner  of 
Blackfeet  religious  items.  I  have  received  many  items 
over  the  years,  some  of  great  significance  and  others 
mere  small  personal  talismanic  bundles. 

All  ceremonial  bundles  and  items  in  this 
collection  have  lost  their  power  for  some  reason  or 
other,  but  through  the  good  graces  and  far-sightedness 
of  the  governments  of  Alberta  and  Canada — and 
particularly  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Philip  Stepney — these 
ceremonial  objects  and  the  rest  of  the  collection  (with 
a  few  exceptions)  will  rest  forever  in  the  care  of  the 
Provincial  Museum  of  the  Province  of  Alberta,  at 
Edmonton,  Alberta,  Canada  -  for  the  benefit  of  all 
people  in  general  and  the  members  of  the  Blackfeet 
Confederacy  in  particular." 

Hun  Yah 

Sik-Pok-Sah-Mah-Pee 
Robert  M.  Scriver,  Sculptor 
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Repatriation  of  the  Scriver  Blackfoot  Collection 

Philip  H.R.  Stepney 


I  first  met  Bob  Scriver  on  the  wintery  afternoon  of 
January  1  5th,  1  988,  after  a  1 0  hour  drive  from 
Edmonton  to  Browning,  Montana.  We  had  received 
word  in  November  1987  that  he  was  interested  in 
selling  his  collection  to  the  Provincial  Museum  of 
Alberta,  and  arrangements  were  made  to  meet  with 
him  in  January.  We  knew  of  the  existence  of  his 
collection,  though  not  its  extent,  from  a  similar 
overture  nearly  20  years  previously. 

Setting  out  early  in  the  morning,  I  drove  across 
the  empty  winter  prairie  to  Fort  McLeod  and  turned 
south  to  the  border  crossing  at  Peigan  Post.  As  I 
approached  the  border,  large  banks  of  threatening 
snow  clouds  were  visible  over  Chief  Mountain  and 
Glacier  Park.  Not  knowing  exactly  where  I  was 
heading,  but  vaguely  recollecting  a  journey  I  made  in 
1 972,  I  headed  out  of  Saint  Mary's  and  over  the  pass 
towards  Browning.  The  road  was  covered  with  ice, 
snow  was  banked  three  feet  high  along  both  sides,  and 
the  falling  snow  all  but  obliterated  the  surrounding 
trees.  I  drove  on  alone  in  my  small  circle  of  visibility, 
until,  once  over  the  pass,  the  land  spilled  away  before 
me  into  the  vast  open  plains  of  western  Montana.  It 
was  still  as  wild  and  untamed  as  !  remembered  it;  but 
this  time  I  was  here  for  a  purpose. 

I  arrived  at  the  Scriver  Hall  of  Bronze  and 
Museum  of  Montana  Wildlife  at  4:00  in  the  afternoon 
and  walked  into  the  next  two  and  one  half  years  of  my 
life.  From  the  moment  I  met  Bob  1  knew  the  road 


would  be  a  long  one.  Looking  me  squarely  in  the  eye 
as  he  grasped  my  hand,  he  asked  me  how  long  1  had. 
Sensing  there  was  more  to  the  question  than  appeared, 
I  stated  "As  long  as  it  takes."  In  hindsight,  we  seemed 
to  establish  a  rapport  at  that  moment,  for  Bob 
answered  "Good,  that's  what  I  like  to  hear." 

Little  did  I  realize  at  the  time  that  this  bond 
would  come  to  be  the  basis  for  the  ultimately 
successful  conclusion  of  our  deal,  but  it  would  also  be 
severely  tested  by  both  of  us  along  the  way,  as  well  as 
providing  the  basis  for  a  true  enduring  friendship.  Over 
the  next  two  years,  I  would  travel  over  50,000  miles; 
spend  45  days  in  accommodations  ranging  from  the 
Capital  FHilton  in  Washington,  D.C.  to  the  War  Bonnet 
Motel  in  Browning,  Montana;  and  involve  the 
Provincial  Government  of  Alberta,  the  Canadian 
Cultural  Property  Export  Review  Board  of  the  Federal 
Department  of  Communications,  Environment  Canada, 
Canada  Customs,  the  Canadian  Ambassador  in 
Washington,  D.C,  the  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  and  the  United  States  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

The  first  two  days  I  met  with  Bob,  we  sized  one 
another  up.  Bob  was  testing  my  mettle.  I  was  trying  to 
gauge  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  collection  and  his 
sincerity  in  disposing  of  it,  because  others  had  tried  to 
obtain  it  before  but  had  given  up.  During  one  of  our 
initial  discussions,  when  Bob  realized  my  professional      |'  13  ■ 
background  was  ornithology  and  not  ethnology,  he        ■  ■ 
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pointedly  asked  what  good  I  was  to  him.  My  brazen 
reply  was  that  I  could  put  the  deal  together,  get  it 
financed,  and  obtain  the  unheard-of  permits  needed  to 
export  the  eagle  feathers  in  the  collection.  At  that  time 
1  had  no  idea  of  how  to  accomplish  any  of  these 
things. 

The  two  days  were  spent  in  a  friendly  game  of 
verbal  and  mental  probing  and  analysis.  The  collection 
itself  was  only  referred  to  in  passing;  in  fact  it  was  very 
difficult  to  determine  just  what  constituted  the 
"collection."  References  were  made  to  his  bronze 
collection,  his  cowboy  collection,  his  Indian 
collection,  his  museum  collection,  other  miscellaneous 
minor  collections,  combinations  of  parts  of  each,  or 
the  entire  collection.  The  trail  being  laid  down  was  a 
confusing  one.  At  one  point  (I  did  not  know  if  he  was 
joking  or  serious)  Bob  even  suggested  I  come  to  look 
after  his  museum.  It  was  not  until  later  I  came  to 
realize  the  deliberate  creation  of  confusion  was  a 
particular  interpersonal  strategy  of  Bob's. 

On  the  second  day,  Bob  gave  me  a  very  brief 
glimpse  of  a  series  of  homemade  videos  of  what  was  to 
become  known  as  the  Scriver  Blackfoot  Collection. 

In  the  basement  of  his  Hall  of  Bronze,  we  sat 
while  Bob  randomly  played  portions  of  the  videos.  I 
was  not  allowed  to  see  them  to  their  conclusion; 
neither  was  I  able  to  make  copies  of  them.  Without 
realizing  it,  by  remaining  focused  on  the  Indian 
collection  and  what  should  be  done  with  it,  I  was 
passing  the  first  of  a  series  of  tests. 

During  my  visit  I  stayed  with  Bob  and  his  wife 
Lorraine,  being  readily  and  generously  accepted  into 
the  daily  pattern  of  their  lives.  Their  house,  located  just 
behind  his  studio  and  museum,  is  separated  from  them 
by  a  fenced  yard,  which  on  this  visit  contained  an 
orphaned  pronghorn  antelope  and  a  mule  deer.  A  walk 
across  the  yard  would  result  in  the  mule  deer 
attempting  to  chew  on  your  coat,  and,  while  you  were 
thus  suitably  distracted,  the  antelope  would  come  up 
and  butt  you  from  behind.  The  studio  and  museum 
lobby,  the  latter  closed  for  the  winter  season,  had 
become  crowded  with  the  products  and  debris  from 
Bob's  enormous  creative  activity.  In  their  house  Bob 


also  had  a  small  studio  area  containing  assorted  clay 
models  and  ideas  in  various  stages  of  completion  and 
exploration.  Around  the  room  and  in  the  bedrooms 
were  pieces  of  western  painting  and  sculpture  and 
numerous  native  and  cowboy  artifacts,  including  his 
Little  Dog  Thunder  Medicine  Pipe  Bundle  and  the 
Badger  Bundle  for  his  Badger  Tipi. 

It  was  almost  too  much  for  me  to  take  in  and  put 
into  context.  I  wasn't  even  sure  if  the  Indian  collection 
really  existed! 

On  the  morning  of  the  1  7th,  Bob  and  I  reached 
an  agreement  that  !  should  come  back  again  in  the 
near  future  and  review  the  tapes  in  detail,  and  in  the 
meantime  1  would  evaluate  what  I  had  seen  and  what 
he  and  I  had  discussed.  When  I  left  Browning  by  the 
Duck  Lake  road,  which  I  had  discovered  avoids  St. 
Mary's  Pass,  I  pulled  over  in  a  driveway  and  spent  the 
next  hour  making  notes  of  all  the  events  whirling 
through  my  mind. 

My  second  visit,  the  week  of  February  22,  1  988, 
was  a  particularly  gruelling  ordeal.  On  the  trip  the 
weather  was  spectacular;  Rocky  Mountain  blue  and  a 
warm  breeze  blowing  across  new  snow.  For  the  five 
days  I  was  there,  I  sat  in  front  of  a  television  screen, 
developing  a  written  inventory  of  the  collection  from 
the  videotape  Bob  had  made  the  previous  fall.  For  five 
days  I  sat  in  the  basement  of  the  F^all  of  Bronze, 
forwarding,  writing,  rewinding,  forwarding,  writing, 
and  rewinding  until  the  contents  of  the  videotape  were 
reproduced  on  paper.  Trying  to  read  the  numbers  on 
the  artifacts,  writing  a  physical  description  of  them,  and 
trying  to  ascertain  if  they  contained  eagle  feathers  or 
the  remains  of  other  endangered  or  protected  species, 
tested  my  abilities  of  endurance.  Four  six-hour 
videotapes;  even  today  I  have  difficulty  getting  myself 
to  look  at  them.  From  eight  in  the  morning  to 
approximately  ten  at  night,  interrupted  only  by  meal 
breaks,  I  sat  in  front  of  the  television.  By  the  end  of  the 
day  my  mind  was  numb  as  well  as  my  writing  hand, 
among  other  things.  If  only  I  was  allowed  to  make 
copies,  the  ordeal  would  not  have  been  so  severe. 
Then,  when  I  was  about  to  leave  and  it  suddenly 
appeared  my  written  inventory  was  not  going  to  be 


allowed  to  depart  with  me,  I  almost  threw  in  the  towel. 

Through  discussion,  Bob  and  I  agreed  that  I 
would  take  my  written  inventory,  have  it  typed,  send  a 
copy  to  him,  and  keep  my  own  copy  essentially  secret. 
Bob  was  still  very  unsure  what  pieces  of  the  collection 
he  might  wish  to  retain  and  which  to  dispose  of.  At 
this  time,  I  also  got  Bob  to  agree  to  make  a  set  of  prints 
from  earlier  slides  of  the  collection.  Once  they  were 
developed,  he  would  mail  them  to  the  Museum. 

Still,  1  had  not  seen  or  handled  or  discovered  the 
whereabouts  of  one  artifact  that  was  presumably 
included  in  the  deal! 

On  the  last  evening  of  my  visit,  however,  we 
reached  a  milestone  of  sorts.  In  the  classic  western 
sense,  we  agreed  to  deal  on  the  collection  as  we  shook 
hands,  although  the  nature  of  the  deal  and  where  it 
would  take  us  was  still  unclear  to  both  of  us.  Bob 
mentioned  the  possibility  of  a  certain  price,  and  I 
indicated  it  did  not  appear  unreasonable,  based  upon 
what  I  had  seen  on  the  videos.  Bob  indicated  it  would 
depend  on  what  he  decided  to  retain,  as  well  as  how 
much  money  he  would  require  to  free  him  from  what 
he  termed  the  vagaries  and  whims  of  paying  customers, 
in  order  that  he  could  pursue  sculptures  more  of  his 
own  choosing. 

By  my  third  visit,  the  week  of  April  25,  1 988,  the 
horns  of  Torro  the  antelope  had  grown  to  about  five 
inches  in  length.  Putting  them  to  use  was  about  all  that 
seemed  to  matter  to  him. 

This  trip  was  particularly  exciting  for  me,  for  I 
was  actually  going  to  be  allowed  to  see  the  collection 
for  the  first  time.  When  I  arrived,  there  it  was. 
Seventeen  trunks  and  crates  were  spread  around  the 
basement  of  the  Hall  of  Bronze,  surrounded  by  the  53 
piece  series  of  Blackfoot  Bronzes.  You  could  smell  it  as 
soon  as  you  entered  the  front  door  of  the  museum  -  an 
overpowering  wall  of  mothballs  and  tobacco,  two 
substances  I  am  highly  sensitive  to.  But  they  were  a 
necessary  precaution  to  deter  rodents  and  insects.  Over 
the  next  five  days  I  breathed,  ate,  and  dreamed 
mothballs  and  Bull  Durham  tobacco,  until  my  skin 
dried  out  and  turned  red.  By  the  end  of  a  day  spent  in 
the  basement  of  the  Bronze  Hall,  I  would  emerge  light- 


headed, with  an  insatiable  thirst  and  lips  and  throat  so 
dry  I  could  hardly  speak. 

It  was  worth  it.  The  collection,  the  singular 
beauty  of  each  piece,  and  the  volume  and  extent  of  the 
material  exceeded  my  wildest  expectations.  Looking  at 
videos  of  the  collection  had  been  almost  like  looking 
at  it  through  stained  glass  windows.  Now  piece  after 
piece  appeared,  each  complete,  and  all  obviously 
chosen  not  only  for  their  beauty  and  authenticity  but 
also  for  what  they  represented.  Together,  spread  out  in 
front  of  me  on  tables,  was  almost  the  full  range  of 
material  culture  heritage  of  the  Blackfoot  of  old, 
preserved  in  a  state  as  if  made  only  yesterday.  I  began 
to  understand  why  Bob  had  been  so  cautious  about 
lifting  the  veil  on  his  collection.  Not  only  were  the 
pieces  priceless  themselves,  the  collection  contained 
the  very  essence  of  a  bygone  cultural  expression  of  a 
native  people.  Not  only  did  it  contain  nearly  every 
type  of  material  item,  it  contained  ceremonial  bundles 
described  by  Clarke  Wissler,  complete  and  among  the 
most  elaborate  known.  It  was  as  though  a  cover  was 
lifted  off  the  past. 

Another  purpose  of  this  visit  was  to  obtain 
professional  photographs  for  use  in  an  art  book  Bob 
was  planning  on  the  collection.  Marshall  Noice  of 
Kalispell,  Montana,  was  the  photographer. 

For  three  days  Marshall  photographed  the 
collection,  re-taking  shots  that  did  not  meet  Bob's 
standards  and  wants.  Pieces  were  shuffled  and  tossed 
about,  numbers  taken  off,  some  lost  and  rewritten  and 
others  reattached.  All  the  while  I  was  running  around 
trying  to  keep  my  museum  sensibilities  in  check. 
Realizing  I  was  adding  to  the  tension,  I  came  to  the 
practical  conclusion  that  without  Bob's  efforts  the 
collection  would  not  have  survived  to  this  point,  and 
another  round  of  handling  the  pieces  in  a  "traditional" 
manner  would  not  destroy  them. 

Marshall  had  to  return  to  Kalispell  on  short 
notice,  before  the  photographs  were  complete.  This 
abrupt  stoppage  of  work,  the  need  to  prepare  for  the 
coming  tourist  season,  and,  I  suspect,  the  thought  of 
disposing  of  the  collection,  proved  overwhelming  for 
Bob.  We  parted  company  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  I 


left  Browning  no  longer  with  an  agreement  to  deal,  but 
only  a  vague  comment  from  Bob  that  he  would  see 
how  he  felt  about  it  in  the  fall.  !  returned  to  the 
Museum,  settled  in  my  mind  that  the  deal  was  off.  The 
stories  I  had  heard  about  previous  attempts  to  deal  on 
the  collection  had  seemingly  become  predictions  of 
our  own  attempts.  Sadly,  I  dismissed  the  subject  from 
my  mind. 

Then,  in  July,  I  received  a  letter  from  Bob  that 
indicated  the  price  he  would  need  for  the  collection  in 
order  to  establish  the  financial  independence  he 
sought.  I  responded  that  such  a  price  was  a  substantial 
increase  over  what  we  had  originally  discussed,  and 
we  would  have  to  take  it  under  advisement. 

I  then  decided  not  to  contact  Bob  again  until 
January,  1989. 

By  November,  however,  Bob's  enthusiasm  for  the 
deal  had  returned.  During  several  phone  calls,  we 
were  able  to  put  our  efforts  back  on  track. 
Arrangements  were  made  for  me  to  come  back  to 
Browning  in  January,  at  which  time  we  would  continue 
to  photograph  the  collection,  further  the  written 
documentation  regarding  what  pieces  Bob  wished  to 
retain,  and,  of  course,  discuss  the  price. 

After  another  long  winter  drive  I  arrived  at  Bob's 
studio  in  the  late  afternoon  to  find  a  full-grown  goat 
walking  around  his  reception  area.  Bob  had  noticed  it 
wandering  loose  and  had  taken  it  in  until  its  owner 
could  be  located.  Lorraine  also  had  a  new  dog,  Flint,  a 
beautiful  but  undisciplined  Springer  spaniel  pup  with 
an  enormous  head  that  was  in  constant  need  of  a 
human  hand. 

Bob  was  in  an  expansive  mood,  his  own  way  of 
apologizing  for  the  tone  of  our  last  visit.  It  was 
apparent  the  internal  struggle  regarding  the  disposition 
of  his  collection  was  considerable.  It  very  likely  would 
have  defeated  most  men  his  age. 

The  collection  had  been  brought  back  from 
wherever  it  was  being  stored,  and  once  again  we 
immersed  ourselves  in  mothballs,  tobacco,  and  history. 

By  now  I  had  begun  to  appreciate  that  the 
unpacking,  laying  out,  and  handling  of  the  collection 
had  a  ritualistic  component,  as  well  as  providing  a 


means  of  transporting  Bob  into  the  past.  I  was 
susceptible  to  the  ritual  myself,  much  to  my  delight. 
Pieces  would  be  handled  and  discussed,  with 
reminiscences  in  reverent  tones  about  the  old  days  and 
traditional  ways.  This  nostalgia  would  typically  be 
followed  by  a  less-than-flattering  discourse  about 
modern  government,  eagle  protection  legislation,  do- 
gooders  and  instant  medicine  men,  and  the  non- 
traditional  ways  of  the  pan-Indian  movement. 

Photographs,  videos,  and  interim  catalogues  of 
the  collection  were  an  integral  part  of  this  ritual.  In 
hindsight,  procuring  them  was  also  a  tactic  to  delay  the 
decision,  to  stall  it  just  a  while  longer.  Letting  go  was  a 
matter  of  degrees,  a  step  at  a  time,  almost  a  process  of 
incremental  assurance  both  to  himself  and  to  the 
pieces  in  the  collection  that  they  would  be  fine  in  the 
long  run,  even  if  the  two  were  parted. 

Once  again  five  days  were  spent  going  over  the 
collection,  piece  by  piece,  laying  it  out,  checking 
numbers  against  the  inventory  I  had  made  a  year  ago, 
and  then  repacking  the  pieces  in  their  respective  trunks 
and  attaching  an  abbreviated,  handwritten  catalogue  to 
the  outside.  It  was  also  apparent  that  Bob  had  gone 
through  the  collection  by  himself  some  time  between 
my  last  visit  and  this  one.  I  was  coming  to  feel  as 
personal  about  the  collection  as  Bob  did.  Perhaps 
subconsciously  that  was  his  intent,  his  assurance  that 
the  collection  would  continue  without  him  being  there. 

Bob  had  arrived  at  the  point  where  he  began  to 
make  clear  distinctions  between  the  pieces  that  were  to 
go  and  the  ones  he  wished  to  keep.  I  was  surprised 
when  he  finally  indicated  the  ones  he  wanted  to  keep, 
for  the  selection  was  quite  small  and,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  involved  those  objects  of  a  primarily 
personal  nature.  The  pieces  of  exquisite  beauty  that  he 
had  always  handled  in  such  a  loving  manner  on 
previous  occasions  were  included  in  the  deal.  I  thought 
we  were  getting  somewhere,  getting  to  where  we  could 
realistically  begin  to  discuss  money  and  the  recent 
increase  in  the  asking  price.  I  should  have  known 
better;  a  man  of  Bob's  strong  character  does  not  let  go 
easily. 

The  price  stayed  firm  during  the  course  of  my 


stay;  the  story  was  told  several  times  that  when  an 
Indian  wants  to  sell  something,  he  asks  for  the  amount 
of  money  he  needs  at  the  time  and  does  not  negotiate 
price.  We  agreed,  however,  to  include  a  host  of  other 
items  into  the  collection,  making  it  well  worth  the 
asking  price.  In  discussion  with  Bob's  lawyer,  Darrell 
Peterson,  whom  I  met  for  the  first  time,  the  mutually 
advantageous  arrangement  was  established  of 
spreading  the  acquisition  cost  over  three  years,  but 
moving  the  entire  collection  at  once. 

I  now  had  a  deal  but  no  money. 

Money,  I  thought,  being  of  lesser  value  when 
compared  with  the  collection,  would  be  easy  to  obtain, 
at  least  on  paper.  The  collection,  the  permits  to  export 
it,  the  dovetailing  of  all  the  pieces  into  a  deal  -  these 
were  the  hard  parts. 

The  Provincial  Museum  did  not  have  the  funds 
required  to  complete  the  deal,  but  it  did  have  the 
strong  backing  of  the  Alberta  Provincial  Government. 
The  Federal  Government,  through  the  Canadian 
Cultural  Property  Export  Review  Board,  had  the  money. 
But  would  they  back  this  deal,  as  it  was  well  beyond 
their  usual  scope  of  cultural  protection. 

The  collection  contained  numerous  pieces 
containing  feathers  and  associated  parts  of  the  Golden 
Eagle,  a  highly  protected  species  in  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  parts  of  endangered  species  such  as  grizzly 
bear,  swift  fox,  and  freshwater  otter.  However,  I  did  not 
foresee  these  endangered  species  as  a  problem,  since 
they  were  collected  at  least  100  years  before  such 
designation  and  before  the  Convention  on  International 
Trade  in  Endangered  Species,  which  governs  the 
movement  of  these  animal  parts. 

The  eagle  feathers  were  a  different  story.  The 
United  States  Eagle  Protection  Act  is  so  powerful  that  it 
is  illegal  to  move  even  hundred-year-old  feathers 
across  state,  let  alone  international  boundaries  . 

Without  knowing  exactly  how  to  go  about  it,  I 
decided  that  the  manner  in  which  the  pieces  of  the 
jigsaw  puzzle  were  put  together  would  likely  have  a 
major  influence  on  the  outcome.  If  the  support  of  the 
Government  of  Alberta  for  repatriation  could  be 
translated  into  a  funding  arrangement  with  the  Federal 


Government,  then  the  support  of  the  two  levels  of 
Canadian  Government  could  perhaps  be  translated 
into  the  support  of  the  U.S.  Government  in  allowing 
the  one-time  export  or  repatriation  of  this  collection  to 
Canada. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  set  off  for  Ottawa  and 
Washington,  D.C. 

We  had  reached  a  very  delicate  point  in  the  deal. 
Until  now  it  was  between  myself  and  Bob  and  the 
senior  management  and  Minister  of  our  Department. 

The  number  of  players  was  about  to  expand 
quickly.  This  could  cause  considerable  problems,  not 
the  least  of  which  could  be  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  wanting  to  confiscate  the  collection.  The  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  needed  to  be  aware  of  the 
Canadian  Government's  interest  in  the  matter  before 
Bob's  identity  became  known.  I  did  not  wish  to  cause 
Bob  any  additional  stress;  I  was  aware  of  his  heart 
condition,  and  also  a  small  part  of  me  believed  he  was 
capable  of  carrying  out  his  statements  that  he  would 
burn  the  collection  if  anyone  tried  to  take  it.  The  initial 
responses  I  had  received  to  phone  enquiries  regarding 
U.S.  export  permits  only  served  to  heighten  my  sense 
of  caution. 

My  first  stop  was  Ottawa  and  Mary-Lou  Simac  of 
the  Cultural  Review  Board.  Within  five  minutes  I  knew 
I  had  reached  the  right  person.  Responding  to  the 
excitement  and  significance  of  the  prospect  of 
returning  this  Blackfoot  collection  to  Canada,  Mary- 
Lou  quickly  went  to  work  to  facilitate  the  involvement 
of  the  Board.  Within  a  month,  she,  along  with  David 
Walden,  Secretary  of  the  Board,  had  critiqued  the  grant 
application,  pieced  together  a  very  workable  financial 
proposal,  and  arranged  for  me  to  present  my  case  to 
the  full  Board  at  their  June  meeting  in  Regina.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  1 5  year  history  of  the  Board,  an 
applicant  would  be  permitted  to  present  an  application 
in  person.  Without  the  enthusiastic  support  of  Mary- 
Lou  and  David,  this  deal  would  have  ended.  Not  only 
did  I  now  have  the  leverage  to  negotiate  for  permits, 
the  potential  financial  rewards  for  Bob  were  there  to 
help  keep  the  deal  in  focus. 

After  meeting  with  the  Review  Board,  I  met  with 


John  Heppes  of  the  Canadian  Wildlife  Service, 
responsible  for  permits  governing  endangered  species. 
In  addition  to  being  the  Canadian  counterpart  of  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  personnel  who  issue 
endangered  species  permits,  John  was  enthusiastic  and 
supportive  of  the  repatriation.  Ultimately  it  turned  out 
that  no  Canadian  import  permits  were  required,  since 
all  the  material  was  collected  prior  to  passage  of  the 
Convention  In  Trade  in  Endangered  Species.  Canada 
does  not  have  a  specific  Eagle  Protection  Act 
comparable  to  that  of  the  United  States. 

I  hit  my  first  major  snag  when  I  reached 
Washington,  D.C. 

it  had  been  seven  years  since  my  last  visit  to 
Washington,  and  I  found  this  one  as  exhilarating  as  my 
first.  It  was  20°C,  the  magnolia  trees  were  starting  to 
turn  green,  and  the  city  seemed  to  be  holding  its  breath 
in  anticipation  of  the  cherry  blossom  festival.  Kites  of 
all  descriptions  were  flying  along  the  Smithsonian 
Mall,  and  then  there  was  the  Smithsonian  itself! 
Museum  after  museum  containing  some  of  the  most 
significant  items  from  American  history;  the  fossil 
specimens,  that,  as  a  student,  1  had  seen  only  as 
photographs  in  text  books;  and  a  room  full  of 
Rembrandt  paintings  with  two  benches  in  the  middle 
where  you  could  just  sit  and  savor  the  experience. 
Surely  this  country,  if  any,  would  understand  the 
importance  and  significance  of  cultural  heritage 
repatriation. 

1  was  wrong. 

The  next  morning,  I  met  with  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  and  quickly  realized  1  was  in  yet 
another  game  of  cat-and-mouse  regarding  the 
collection.  They  were  trying  to  determine  the  identity 
of  the  person  who  wished  to  dispose  of  a  collection 
containing  eagle  feathers,  as  this  was  deemed  an 
illegal  act.  But  12  years  of  bureaucratic  experience 
produced  a  friendly  stalemate,  with  lots  of  discussion 
but  no  action,  and  with  neither  side  being  any  wiser. 

I  walked  out  of  the  building  and  over  to  the 
Canadian  Embassy. 

Upon  my  return  to  Edmonton,  a  letter  was  sent 
from  our  Minister,  The  Honourable  Doug  Main,  to  the 


Director  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
expressing  our  disappointment  and  indicating  the 
importance  of  this  repatriation  to  the  Alberta  and 
Canadian  Governments.  The  letter  was  copied  to 
Canada's  Ambassador  in  Washington. 

Very  shortly  a  reply  was  received  stating  that  the 
relationship  between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  a 
long  standing  and  special  one,  was  held  in  high  regard 
by  the  U.S.  Government.  They  were  confident  that 
once  the  funding  arrangements  could  be  completed,  a 
means  would  be  found  to  export  the  collection.  I  was 
to  work  directly  with  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  Authority,  to  finalize  the  exporting 
arrangement,  it  seemed  that  wisdom  and  the  good  will 
of  man  would  prevail  over  process  and  procedure. 

We  now  had  what  I  called  "a  dynamically 
inactive  deal,"  a  "house  of  it's."  If  you  get  the  money, 
then  you  get  the  permits.  If  you  get  a  nod  on  the 
permits  it  will  certainly  help  obtaining  the  funding.  If 
you  get  the  funding  and  the  permits,  you  get  the 
collection.  If  Bob  doesn't  back  out! 

Remarkably  the  house  of  ifs  actually  stood  for  the 
next  five  months  until  all  the  pieces  finally  came 
together.  But  it  was  not  without  some  serious,  and 
ultimately  humorous,  glitches. 

First  it  was  necessary  to  make  the  drive  back  to 
Browning  to  partake  in  another  collection  ritual.  On 
the  3rd  of  May  !  arrived  at  Bob's  studio  to  lay  out  the 
collection  once  again  amongst  his  Blackfoot  bronzes. 
This  time  we  made  a  final  video  of  what  was  to  be 
included  in  the  deal.  1  must  confess  that  working  with 
the  collection  itself  was  a  welcome  respite  after 
arranging  the  tentative  deal  on  the  funding  and  permits. 

The  weather  and  scenery  were  breathtaking,  and 
Bob  was  looking  forward  to  the  conclusion  of  the  deal. 
We  spent  three  relaxed  days  with  the  collection,  talking 
about  it,  the  Blackfoot,  and  the  old  days.  Bob  took  me 
out  to  his  ranch  for  the  first  time:  1  200  acres  left  to 
return  to  native  prairie,  with  only  five  horses  on  it. 
Torro  the  Antelope  and  the  mule  deer  fawn,  the  latter 
now  matured  into  a  doe,  were  in  the  fenced-off  beaver- 
pond  area,  along  with  Bob's  flock  of  Mallards,  Wood 
Ducks,  Snow,  Ross',  and  Canada  Geese.  Flint,  the 


Springer  spaniel,  now  grown  to  match  his  formerly 
oversized  head,  was  at  the  ranch  as  well.  This  was  one 
trip  that  ended  far  too  soon. 

I  drove  back  to  Edmonton  and  encountered  a 
spring  blizzard,  counting  150  cars  in  the  ditch  between 
Calgary  and  Airdrie.  The  wind-driven  snow  was  so  bad 
it  took  1 3  hours  to  get  home. 

On  June  1  3  I  left  for  Regina  and  the  meeting  of 
the  Canadian  Cultural  Property  Export  Review  Board, 
held  at  the  University  of  Saskatchewan.  I  was  on  the 
agenda  for  1 :30,  supposedly  as  the  last  item. 
Commencing  with  a  slide  presentation,  I  began  to 
present  the  Board  members  with  an  overview  of  the 
collection  and  its  significance.  Suddenly  it  was  three 
o'clock  and  the  Chairman  regretfully  informing  me  that 
the  Board  still  had  several  outstanding  items  to  deal 
with!  I  was  not  finished  my  presentation,  and  I  had  to 
wait  until  six  o'clock  to  find  out  if  this  would  affect  the 
funding  chances. 

At  six  1  found  out  the  "house  of  ifs"  got  bigger. 
The  Board  had  unanimously  approved  the  request  for 
funds,  but  their  recommendation  was  dependent  upon 
the  final  approval  of  the  Honourable  Marcel  Masse, 
Minister  of  the  Department  of  Communications.  What 
if  he  did  not  approve  it;  what  if  he  did  not  approve  it 
until  there  was  insufficient  time  to  obtain  an  export 
permit  before  winter  set  in? 

I  returned  to  Edmonton  the  next  morning  and  left 
for  a  10  day  museum  expedition  into  Winefred  Lake, 
Alberta,  expecting  to  hear  something  when  I  returned. 

No  word  was  received  in  June  and  none  in  July. 
The  "house  of  ifs"  was,  I  felt,  growing  more  fragile  with 
the  passage  of  time  and  no  action.  Rather  than  waiting 
to  receive  word  that  funding  had  been  formally 
approved,  and  then  completing  the  arrangmeents  for 
the  export  permits,  I  returned  to  Washington,  D.C.,  on 
August  10th. 

This  was,  in  my  mind,  the  single  most  critical 
moment  of  the  whole  deal.  In  spite  of  government 
assurances  of  co-operation,  Bob  Scriver's  identity 
would  become  known  for  the  first  time,  and  he  would 
personally  have  to  submit  a  request  regarding  the 
disposition  and  exportation  of  his  collection. 


The  meeting  with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
initially  went  very  well.  Information  and  documents  on 
the  collection  were  submitted,  discussed,  and  the 
required  forms  completed.  However,  rather  than 
receiving  the  permit  at  the  conclusion  of  our  meetings, 
I  was  advised  it  would  be  duly  processed  and 
delivered  by  mail. 

Having  succeeded  only  in  building  another  room 
onto  the  house  of  ifs,  1  returned  to  Edmonton  to  wait, 
wondering  if  my  initial  suspicions  from  our  March 
meeting  were  correct. 

Fortunately  1  did  not  need  to  wait  long,  but  the 
news  was  not  good.  When  the  Enforcement  Division 
reviewed  the  export  permit  application,  they  disagreed, 
and  an  internal  debate  of  considerable  proportions 
apparently  ensued.  Ultimately  it  was  resolved  when 
the  U.S.  Government  itself  became  the  exporter  of  the 
collection,  underscoring  the  regard  they  held  for  this 
repatriation.  Furthermore,  as  requested,  no 
complications  would  result  for  Bob  Scriver. 

The  first  solid  component  of  the  deal  was  finally 
achieved  with  the  receipt  of  the  permit  to  export  the 
collection.  Now,  if  only  the  final  word  on  the  funding 
was  forthcoming. 

Suddenly,  in  early  September,  we  heard  that  the 
Federal  Department  of  Communications  was  going  to 
announce  the  acquisition  of  the  Scriver  collection.  This 
was  alarming  and  surprising  to  us  because  the 
collection  was  still  in  Montana  and  the  funds  in 
Canada.  After  some  high-level  discussions  between  the 
Alberta  and  Federal  Governments,  it  was  mutually 
agreed  to  delay  the  announcement  until  the  transaction 
was  completed  and  the  collection  was  transported  to 
the  Provincial  Museum.  This  move  was  set  for 
October. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  cheque  for  the  first 
payment  would  be  drawn  up.  However,  because  of 
accounting  procedures,  the  cheque  could  not  be  made 
out  to  the  Provincial  Museum,  and  because  of  Review 
Board  policy  it  could  not  be  made  out  to  Bob  Scriver. 
A  second  round  of  negotiations  began,  and  finally  it 
was  agreed  the  cheque  could  be  made  out  jointly,  thus 
satisfying  the  array  of  potentially  derailing  accounting 


procedures. 

The  eagerly  awaited  cheque  finally  arrived. 
Unbelievably,  the  amount  was  wrong.  By  now  the 
export  permit  was  coming  close  to  expiring,  so  a 
second  cheque  was  drawn  hastily. 

It  arrived  made  out  to  Douglas  Scriver! 

Gambling  this  problem  would  remain 
manageable,  1  hastily  arranged  with  Bob  that  I  would 
go  to  Montana  and  pack  the  collection  for  its  long- 
awaited  trip  north. 

It  was  then  I  discovered  the  collection  was  stored 
in  Kalispell.  But  rather  than  having  me  come  down  and 
simply  load  up  the  truck.  Bob  wanted  to  lay  out  the 
collection  one  more  time.  A  final,  time-consuming 
ritual,  a  race  against  the  deadline  on  the  export  permit. 
Helplessly,  I  agreed.  The  only  place  Bob  could  make 
arrangmeents  to  lay  out  the  collection,  other  than  his 
place  in  Browning,  was  in  a  repossessed,  empty 
building  in  Cutbank,  Montana. 

Early  the  following  morning  I  left  Edmonton, 
driving  a  three-ton  truck  and  headed  for  Kalispell.  At 
top,  downhill  speed  the  truck  could  make  100  km/hr.  I 
drove  through  Logan  Pass  at  four  in  the  afternoon  and 
reached  Kalispell  by  six.  Bob,  uneasy  about  having  the 
collection  transported  through  the  mountains  to 
Cutbank,  a  short  five-hour  trip,  asked  me  to  travel  by 
way  of  Lincoln  instead.  After  supper  we  removed  the 
trunks  from  their  storage  location,  packing  them  in  the 
truck,  and  I  set  out  for  Missoula,  reaching  it  by 
midnight.  I  was  on  the  road  again  by  seven  the  next 
morning,  heading  east.  Upon  reaching  the  Plains,  I 
encountered  winds  of  about  80  km/hr.,  reducing  the 
speed  of  the  truck  to  a  crawl.  It  was  three  o'clock 
before  1  reached  Choteau  and  another  hour  before 
Cutbank  came  into  view.  One  gas  attendant,  when  I 
stopped  for  fuel,  dryly  observed  "There's  a  bit  of  air 
today."  Little  did  he  know,  I  could  have  even  told  him 
what  color  it  was. 

Arriving  in  Cutbank,  I  met  with  Darrell  Peterson, 
Bob's  lawyer,  who  had  made  arrangements  for  use  of 
the  building.  Backing  the  truck  in,  I  discovered  two 
rows  of  tables,  assorted  piles  of  debris,  and  a  furnace 
that  didn't  work.  Here,  at  the  final  stages  of  the  deal,  a 


collection  that  has  meant  so  much  to  its  owner,  had 
been  kept  secret  and  its  existence  denied  on  many 
occasions,  would  spend  its  last  days  in  Montana  spread 
out  in  a  vacant,  dirty  building,  unguarded  except  for  a 
locked  door  that  shook  in  the  wind. 

1  nailed  cardboard  over  the  windows  and 
resolved  to  keep  the  cheque  in  my  briefcase  until  the 
collection  was  loaded  onto  the  truck  and  the  engine 
running. 

That  evening  Bob,  Lorraine,  and  I  would 
commence  what  I  am  sure  turned  out  to  be  for  each  of 
us  three  of  the  more  uncomfortable  days  of  our  lives.  A 
final  ritual  was  to  ensue,  but  with  one  subtle  difference; 
this  one  was  the  last  one.  All  the  emotions  and  fears 
about  the  collection  would,  for  each  of  us,  be  focused 
into  the  next  three  days. 

In  hindsight,  it  is  not  surprising  that  for  1 8  hours, 
after  much  of  the  collection  had  been  packed.  Bob 
backed  out  of  the  deal.  The  last  "if"  was  poised  to  bring 
it  all  down.  And  by  that  time  a  large  part  of  me  didn't 
care. 

We  started  off  Tuesday  evening  by  unloading  the 
1  7  crates  and  trunks  from  the  truck.  Bob  wanted  to  lay 
out  all  the  pieces  in  the  order  they  were  presented  in 
our  catalogue  sheets.  Sorting  out  and  arranging  over 
700  items  would  be  both  a  horrendous  and 
meaningless  task.  Bob  eventually  agreed,  so  we 
commenced  for  one  last  time  to  lay  out  the  contents  of 
each  trunk  and  check  them  off  the  list  as  we  had 
checked  them  off  so  many  times  before. 

Bob  had  once  again  been  through  the  collection 
since  we  last  made  a  video  of  it  in  May.  Several  pieces 
were  missing  their  numbers,  causing  us  considerable 
delay  in  sorting  out  the  problems.  The  sight  of  his 
collection  spread  out  on  tables  for  the  last  time  proved 
to  be  too  much  for  Bob.  He  indicated  he  was  going  to 
keep  a  particular  piece.  As  we  had  agreed  that  some  of 
the  collection  would  be  retained  by  him,  one  more 
piece  beyond  those  he  retained  last  May  was 
insignificant. 

However,  it  soon  happened  again,  and  then  not 
long  afterwards  another  item  was  selected.  The  more 
we  checked  off  the  list  and  packed  trunks  onto  the 


truck,  the  more  I  began  to  feel  that  the  collection 
belonged  to  the  Museum.  I  began  viewing  it  as  though 
Bob  were  taking  pieces  of  the  Museum's  collection. 
He  was  viewing  it  as  a  last  chance  to  retain  a  portion  of 
his  life.  It  was  only  natural,  and  a  brief  matter  of  time, 
that  my  attempts  to  discourage  Bob  would  erupt  into 
open  disagreement. 

It  occurred  Thursday  afternoon,  after  two 
consecutive  days  of  working  in  a  cold,  empty  building, 
standing  on  a  concrete  floor,  bent  over  tables,  lifting 
trunks  and  working  from  8  in  the  morning  until  1 0  at 
night.  Fatigue,  coupled  with  emotional  stress,  was 
taking  its  toll.  When  Bob  picked  up  a  1 20  year  old 
beaded  saddle  bag  with  tin  cones  on  it  and  announced 
he  was  keeping  it  as  well,  I  indicated  in  a  joking  but 
serious  way  that  he  was  keeping  far  too  much.  Turning, 
with  a  stressful  and  physically  ill  look  on  his  face  Bob 
said  "I  don't  want  to  argue  about  this,"  and,  picking  up 
his  coat,  he  abruptly  left.  Lorraine  followed. 

1  closed  up  the  building  and  went  back  to  my 

hotel. 

Upon  reaching  my  hotel,  I  found  a  message 
waiting  for  me  from  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 
It  simply  said  "Do  not  export  the  collection."  They 
would  phone  me  later  that  night  to  explain. 

When  the  call  arrived,  it  was  not  the  person  I  had 
previously  dealt  with,  but  rather  his  replacement.  My 
original  contact  had  been  re-assigned.  He  indicated  he 
wanted  to  review  the  file,  and  in  spite  of  my  protests 
and  insistence  that  this  had  been  cleared  at  the  highest 
levels,  he  said  he  would  call  me  again  in  the  morning. 
I  hung  up.  It  seemed  as  if  it  were  all  over;  no  permit 
and  Bob 's  wherabouts  unknown. 

When  the  call  came  the  next  morning,  he  stated 
without  any  explanation,  that  everything  was  all  clear 
to  export  the  collection,  and  he  wished  me  a  pleasant 
trip. 

That  morning,  as  had  been  our  habit  for  the  past 
two  days,  I  waited  in  the  restaurant  for  Bob  and 
Lorraine  to  arrive  from  Browning.  When  they  had  not 
arrived  by  7:1 5,  I  knew  something  was  wrong.  I  went 
over  to  the  building  to  check  on  the  collection, 
expecting  to  find  Bob  packing  it  onto  his  own  truck. 


but  when  I  got  there  the  building  and  collection  were 
as  they  had  been  the  previous  night. 

Locating  a  phone  booth,  !  called  Bob,  who,  upon 
answering,  said  he  was  busy  with  his  staff  and  that  I 
could  talk  with  Lorraine.  When  asked  what  was  wrong, 
Lorraine  put  Bob  back  on  the  phone.  He  said  he  no 
longer  wanted  to  go  through  the  deal.  It  was  too  hard 
he  said;  he  didn't  want  to  argue,  and  he  didn't  care  if 
the  collection  was  disposed  of  or  not. 

My  underlying  fear  for  the  past  one  and  one-half 
years  seemed  to  be  coming  true.  Bob  was  backing  out, 
and  part  of  me  was  angry  enough  to  let  it  happen.  As 
he  confided  to  me  later,  Bob's  fear  for  one  and  one-half 
years  was  also  coming  true.  The  deal  was  going 
through,  and  he  would  be  parted  from  his  collection 
forever. 

If  our  relationship  had  been  based  purely  on 
business,  there  would  have  been  a  race  to  see  who 
could  hang  up  the  fastest.  Yet  here  we  were, 
momentarily  with  nothing  to  say  as  we  each  struggled 
with  ourselves.  How  far  we  had  come  and  how  sad  it 
would  be,  to  let  it  slip  now. 

Slowly  the  human  element  of  our  relationship 
began  to  take  over.  Rather  than  hanging  up,  I  said  I 
was  sorry  for  pushing  him,  but  he  had  to  understand 
my  position.  Bob  indicated  he  did  and  that  he  could 
substitute  other  items  for  the  ones  he  had  decided  to 
keep  at  the  last  minute.  We  talked  a  while  longer,  and 
he  finally  agreed  to  come  back. 

For  the  next  hour  I  waited.  When  Bob  finally 
came  through  the  door,  he  proceeded  to  select  an 
additional  five  items  and  said  he  was  finished.  In  his 
truck  was  a  horse  travois,  four  tipis  including  three 
painted  ones,  and  two  backrests.  In  his  pocket  were 
two  pipe  bowls.  A  short  time  later  Darrell  joined  us, 
and  while  Lorraine  and  I  finished  packing,  he  and  Bob 
sat  in  another  room.  For  a  while  Bob  and  I  had  little  to 
say. 

By  two  o'clock  the  packing  was  finished, 
including  wrapping  the  horse  travois  in  a  large  blue 
tarp  and  tying  it  onto  the  roof  of  the  truck.  When  Bob 
saw  this,  we  both  looked  at  one  another  and  without 
speaking  knew  everything  was  all  right.  We  then  drove 


to  the  bank  to  complete  the  deal,  deposit  the  cheque, 
and  sign  the  agreements.  Bob  and  Douglas  became 
one. 

Finally,  the  collection  was  in  a  truck,  pointed 
toward  Alberta.  The  border  was  about  one  and  one- 
half  hours  away.  By  this  time  I  was  convinced 
something  would  go  wrong  at  the  very  last  minute,  and 
when  it  did,  we  would  lose  the  collection. 

What  did  go  wrong  should  remain  a  monument 
to  Murphy's  law. 

I  arrived  at  the  border  about  4  o'clock  and,  as 
specified,  stopped  at  the  U.S.  side  before  proceeding 
into  Canada.  Upon  entering  Customs  I  informed  the 
officer  of  my  business  and  produced  the  export  permit. 
It  caught  him  totally  by  surprise  and  very  quickly  he 
produced  a  manual  on  exporting  endangered  species. 
After  reading  the  manual  for  10  minutes,  he  informed 
me  he  was  off  duty  and  another  officer  would  be 
pleased  to  assist  me. 

Eventually  the  second  officer  got  around  to  me. 
After  asking  assorted  questions,  he  was  about  to  stamp 
the  permit  when  he  remembered  they  had  received  a 
call  from  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  that  day  and 
that  he  had  better  run  this  matter  by  his  supervisor.  My 
paranoia  went  into  overdrive  as  I  stood  there  waiting 
for  the  next  10  minutes  while  he  talked  to  his 
supervisor,  who  in  turn  talked  to  Fish  and  Wildlife. 
Eventually  he  returned  and  asked  me  if  these 
endangered  species  were  alive.  Not  knowing  whether 
to  laugh  or  cry,  I  said  they  were  dead,  and  had  been 
for  some  time,  and,  if  he  liked,  I  would  show  him.  We 
proceeded  to  the  truck.  When  I  opened  a  trunk  and  let 
him  smell  the  mothballs,  I  was  quickly  cleared  through 
U.S.  Customs. 

As  soon  as  I  reached  the  Canadian  side  my  angst 
evaporated,  allowing  me  to  think  clearly.  The  first  thing 
I  realized  was  I  hadn't  contacted  our  Broker  in 
advance.  One  and  one-half  years  of  planning  and 
orchestrating  and  I  had  forgotten  about  a  customs 
broker!  It  was  four-thirty  on  a  Friday  afternoon,  the 
collection  was  parked  in  that  no-man's  land  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada  and  I  faced  the  prospect 
of  having  a  two-day  wait  in  Coutts. 


The  office  of  Mid  West  FHiginbotham  was  open, 
but  nobody  on  duty  would  authorize  the  bond  that 
would  guarantee  the  duty  if  it  were  required.  After  I 
had  explained  again  the  nature  of  the  transaction  and 
given  them  copies  of  the  various  letters  and  permits  I 
was  carrying,  a  call  was  placed  to  the  Regional 
Supervisor  in  Edmonton.  FHe  could  not  be  located,  but 
was  expected  to  return  shortly.  I  sat  on  the  steps  and 
waited,  watching  the  shadows  lengthen. 

The  Supervisor  was  never  located,  so  I  began  to 
explain  again  to  the  lady  the  significance  of  the  deal, 
and  that  she  was  part  of  a  moment  of  history  in  the 
making.  After  a  while  she  went  into  another  room  and 
when  she  returned  indicated  she  had  just  contacted  the 
local  supervisor.  He  said  if  she  could  guarantee  there 
was  no  duty  on  the  collection,  he  would  authorize  it. 
Jokingly,  she  asked  me  if  I  could  guarantee  her  a  job  if 
something  went  wrong.  With  what  I  later  realized 
could  be  construed  to  be  an  insult,  I  smiled  and  asked 
"Do  you  type?"  She  signed. 

The  collection  was  cleared  through  Customs,  and 
at  6:30  p.m.  on  Friday  the  1  3th  I  was  sitting  in  a  phone 
booth  with  the  truck  parked  outside  and  Canadian  soil 
beneath  my  feet.  I  foolishly  thought  it  was  over. 

FHeading  north  from  Coutts,  I  began  to  encounter 
exceptionally  strong  winds,  that,  by  the  time  I  got  to 
Calgary,  were  gusting  up  to  100  km/hr.  North  of  Airdrie 
the  wind  turned  into  a  blinding  snow  storm.  It  seemed 
this  was  the  final  test,  and  I  wasn't  going  to  let  anything 
stop  me.  For  the  next  1  30  km.  the  only  way  I  could 
proceed  was  to  turn  my  headlights  off  and  drive 
approximately  35  km/hr.  Otherwise,  the  glare  from  the 
headlights  on  the  blowing  snow  produced  a  white-out. 
With  the  lights  out  the  road  was  visible.  I  passed 
numerous  cars  pulled  over  on  the  side  of  the  road  and 
several  of  them,  realizing  what  was  happening,  pulled 
in  behind  and  followed  me,  in  a  snake-like  fashion  to 
Red  Deer. 

I  arrived  at  the  Museum  at  4:30  in  the  morning, 
unloaded  the  travois,  parked  the  truck  in  the  loading 
bay,  and  headed  home. 


Wintercounts 

Eldon  Yellowhorn 


In  the  Blackfoot  world,  keeping  history  was  a 
process  that  started  with  obtaining  a  hide  and  tanning 
it.  The  paints  were  collected  from  vegetal  or  mineral 
sources,  mixed  with  a  holding  medium,  and,  finally, 
applied  with  bone  "brushes."  There  was  no 
standardized  system  of  writing,  yet  the  past  was 
considered  significant  enough  that  a  person  would 
invest  the  necessary  energy  and  time  to  document 
historical  events. 

Time  was  recorded  in  the  base  unit  of  a  day, 
while  history  was  always  measured  in  winters,  and  it 
was  in  recounting  them  that  the  tribal  historians 
assembled  biographies  and  a  history  of  their  people. 
These  wintercounts  formed  the  core  of  the  people's 
identity  and  described  the  events  leading  from  the  day 
of  creation  to  the  present.  Each  winter  was  assigned  a 
name  according  to  an  outstanding  event  that 
distinguished  it,  and  was  recorded  by  way  of  a  picture 
that  described  the  event.  The  chronicler  began  at  the 
centre  with  a  sign  to  commemorate  that  mysterious, 
ubiquitous  past,  then  the  winters  spiralled  outward  and 
each  panel  listed  a  historical  portion  of  time.  Like  tree- 
rings  recording  a  climatic  history,  the  wintercounts 
stored  the  shared  memories  that  transcended  any  one 
generation,  in  essence  making  the  past  personal  and 
intimate  for  each  member  of  the  group. 

The  winter  was  also  the  base  unit  for  individuals 
counting  their  age;  they  could  track  their  chronological 
years  by  recalling  the  number  of  winters  that  had 


passed  since  their  birth.  No  birthdays  were  celebrated, 
only  the  passing  of  a  winter;  in  the  Blackfoot  language 
the  question  "How  old  are  you?"  is  actually  stated 
"How  many  winters  are  you?"  The  winters  on  the 
Plains  have  always  been  harsh;  therefore  to  survive 
another  one  in  a  skin  tent  would  certainly  be  cause  to 
celebrate. 

The  Terrors  of  History 

Change,  when  it  occurred  for  the  Blackfoot 
through  contact  with  European  culture,  inundated  the 
social  structure  in  such  a  way  that  not  everyone  or 
everything  could  withstand  the  onslaught.  There  was  a 
period  of  despondency  and  culture-shock  for  members 
of  this  society  as  they  watched  their  world  dissolve. 
Nothing  in  their  experience  could  have  prepared  them 
for  this  event.  By  1 900  their  days  on  the  earth  looked 
as  dark  as  those  of  the  buffalo,  which  had  virtually 
disappeared  from  the  Plains. 

They  adopted  civilization,  reluctantly  at  first,  but 
later  with  an  eagerness  that  no  one  had  anticipated.  In 
doing  so  they  created  a  hybrid  society,  blending 
aspects  of  the  ancestral  culture  with  new  means  of 
expressing  their  distinct  vision.  The  catalyst  for  change 
may  have  come  from  European  sources,  but  it  was  the 
Blackfoot  imagination  that  shaped  the  changes.  From 
this  turmoil  emerged  the  present  Blackfoot  culture,  no 
longer  constrained  by  adherence  to  a  tradition  that  for 
centuries  had  given  them  a  sense  of  continuity. 


A 


This  occurred  while  the  Blackfoot  were  virtual 
prisoners  within  the  confines  of  their  reserves,  shut 
away  from  the  changes  that  pushed  the  world  into  the 
20th  century.  It  was  also  the  start  of  their  insecurity 
with  the  past,  their  heritage,  and  with  history. 
Suddenly  they  could  no  longer  use  the  same  reference 
points  as  their  ancestors  used.  They  were  forced  to 
develop  alternative  paradigms  to  explain 
circumstances  that  were  never  part  of  their  experience. 
Doubt  in  their  heritage  caused  some  people  to  forsake 
the  old  customs  and  to  embrace  the  lifeways  of  the 
policemen,  missionaries,  and  settlers  who  came  among 
them.  The  traditional  worship  -  prayers  to  the  Sun, 
vision  quests,  and  spirit  guides  -  were  abandoned; 
some  have  been  completely  forgotten  and  others  only 
recently  rescued  from  the  brink  of  extinction.  In  due 
time  some  traditions  were  re-incorporated,  while 
others  became  ideological  artifacts. 

The  Recovery  of  History 

The  present  generation  of  Blackfoot  perceive  the 
world  in  an  entirely  different  framework  from  that  of 
their  ancestors;  their  concerns  are  more  immediate  and 
their  attitudes  reflect  a  completely  different  mindset. 
Their  use  of  traditional  culture  is  more  an  industry  than 
a  lifestyle,  and  reliance  on  anachronistic  lifeways  is 
limited  to  summer  exhibitions  that  are  more  for  the 
benefit  of  tourists  than  for  the  Indians  themselves. 

Indians  don't  wear  buckskin  clothes  any  more, 
and  the  only  time  they  don  traditional  regalia  is  for 
parades  and  opening  ceremonies  of  one  sort  or 
another.  In  an  ironic  turn  of  events,  they  are  more 
likely  to  be  seen  dressing  as  cowboys  than  as  Indians. 
The  Peigans  even  have  a  "moccasin  factory"  that  mass- 
produces  footwear.  Indian  designers  produce  clothing 
for  sale  as  fashion  statements  to  a  style-conscious 
market. 

Indians  don't  live  in  tipis  any  more,  and  when 
they  travel  they  are  more  likely  to  use  recreational 
vehicles.  They  don't  make  their  own  tipis  either;  these 
days  if  an  Indian  wants  one  he  simply  looks  in  the 
Yellow  Pages  and  places  an  order.  The  custom-made 
tipis  will  even  come  with  a  painted  design  if  the  person 


so  desires.  The  only  items  he  must  still  supply  are  the 
poles.  About  the  only  place  one  is  likely  to  see  Indians 
living  in  tipis  is  at  the  "Indian  Village"  during  the 
Calgary  Stampede. 

Indians  don't  hunt  with  bows  and  arrows  either; 
in  fact  most  Indians  don't  even  hunt.  Nor  do  they 
chase  buffalo  over  cliffs  in  communal  hunts.  They 
don't  rely  on  the  stone  tool  technology  that  was  basic 
to  their  survival  as  recently  as  two  centuries  ago.  Most 
are  not  aware  that  their  ancestors  possessed  the 
techniques  for  making  ceramic  pots  before  the  arrival 
of  trade  goods.  They  would  be  especially  surprised  to 
find  out  that  their  earliest  ancestors  were  adept  at 
hunting  mammoth  with  spears,  and  preferred  eating 
horses  to  riding  them. 

Despite  the  devastation  of  traditional  cultural 
forms,  the  present  manifestation  of  Blackfoot  culture  is 
equally  "authentic."  Culture  is  dynamic,  plastic,  and 
capable  of  incorporating  any  number  of  elements  that 
are  relevant  at  a  particular  time.  History  bears  this  out, 
and  one  has  only  to  look  to  the  ethnographic  literature 
to  see  the  changes  in  material  culture  that 
accompanied  adoption  of  horses  in  the  early  1  700s. 

There  are  other,  less  obvious  changes  that  may  go 
unnoticed  because,  like  the  soft  tissue  that  is  rarely 
preserved  in  the  fossil  record,  they  may  operate  within 
the  intellectual  and  imaginative  portion  of  Blackfoot 
culture  rather  than  the  material.  These  changes  are 
best  illustrated  by  the  Blackfoot  relationship  with 
mythological  characters,  whose  current  incarnations 
can  be  compared  with  the  ethnographic  accounts.  The 
modern  personae  may  take  on  surprising  traits  that 
would  not  be  regarded  as  traditional  roles. 

There  is  reference  in  Blackfoot  legend  to  a  hero 
called  Naapii,  who  is  generally  regarded  as  the  Creator 
of  the  earth  and  humans.  He  is  also  considered  to 
have  sculpted  the  landscape,  taught  the  Blackfoot  to 
live  in  the  world  and  hunt  the  buffalo,  and  given  them 
bows  and  arrows.  He  is  a  being  who  could  transform 
himself,  control  the  natural  elements,  and  talk  to 
animals.  He  came  into  being  under  mysterious 
circumstances,  and  no  one  was  entirely  sure  where  he 
went  when  he  left  his  people. 


when  the  Blackfoot  settled  on  reserves  and  the 
Christian  religion  came  to  dominance,  Naapii  suddenly 
reappeared  and  became  relevant  once  again.  This  time 
his  personality  was  someone  familiar  to  all  Canadians: 
the  role  he  took  on  was  none  other  than  that  of  Santa 
Claus.  The  Blackfoot  had  in  effect  updated  their 
legends,  and  had  successfully  accommodated  an 
intrusive  element  and  incorporated  a  previously 
unknown  character  into  their  mythology. 

The  European  View  of  Indian  Culture 

The  study  of  history  characteristic  of  Europeans 
up  to  the  late  1 9th  century  reflected  a  mindset  that  saw 
a  dichotomy  between  the  civilized  world  and  the 
primitive  world.  This  mindset  produced  a  hierarchical, 
ethnocentric  classification  that  ranked  human  cultures 
by  their  ideologies  and  technological  achievements. 
This  model  of  cultural  evolution  began  with  a  rigid 
assumption  of  the  superiority  of  European  civilization, 
and  continued  with  the  conviction  that  this  civilization 
was  the  ultimate  goal  of  all  humanity. 

Explorers  in  the  initial  phase  of  European 
expansion  encountered  a  globe  much  bigger  than 
imagined  and  peopled  with  more  cultures  than  had 
been  expected.  The  experiences  of  those  who  sailed  to 
unexplored  continents  were  unbelieveable,  and  the 
narratives  of  their  travels  were  regarded  as  fanciful 
tales.  The  collections  they  procured  during  these 
voyages  of  discovery  eventually  formed  the  core  of 
exhibitions,  as  they  put  the  artifactual  curiosities  on 
display.  On  rare  occasions,  later  explorers  even 
brought  back  living  specimens  of  their  encounters,  as 
Martin  Frobisher  did  with  a  captured  Inuit  family. 

The  European  version  of  modern  history  is  a  tale 
of  glorious  discovery,  while  the  Indian's  experience  is 
one  of  terror,  of  the  dreamtime  descending  into  the 
panic  and  chaos  of  nightmare.  European  civilization 
expanded  and  engulfed  the  peoples  it  discovered, 
tamed  the  wild  lands  and  made  them  suitable  for 
colonization.  Events  did  not  favor  the  Indians,  and  for 
a  while  it  seemed  as  if  their  portrayal  as  the  "vanishing 
race"  would  become  reality.  Those  who  survived  first 
contact  were  made  involuntary  citizens  of  the  new 


nations.  The  European  view  of  the  Indian  and  the 
Indian  world  was  a  mixture  of  revulsion  and 
fascination.  The  builders  of  European  civilization 
"took  up  the  white  man's  burden,"  expanded  their 
boundaries  to  include  Indian  lands,  and  attempted  to 
recreate  the  native  in  their  own  image.  They  taught 
the  Indians  to  abandon  their  traditional  lifeways  while 
preserving  Indian  material  culture  for  posterity  as 
souvenirs  of  a  primitive,  exotic  heritage. 

Observing  the  rapid  decline  of  their  subjects,  the 
19th  and  early  20th  century  anthropologists 
determined  the  initial  objective  of  their  discipline 
would  be  to  document  indigenous  cultures  and  to 
collect  the  material  goods  created  by  the  artisans. 
America  became  a  field  laboratory  for  the  social 
theorists  interested  in  explaining  cultural  evolution, 
and  the  ethnographic  accounts  were  used  to  support 
an  argument  when  informants  were  no  longer 
available.  The  intangible  elements  of  Indian  society 
became  largely  the  property  of  historians  and  other 
intellectuals. 

The  material  culture  of  the  Indians  became  a 
rarity  as  the  Indians  adopted  the  accoutrements  of 
civilization.  Their  technology  and  aesthetics  became 
valued,  as  collectors  of  antiquities  realized  the 
potential  market  for  such  unique  objects.  The  spiritual 
value  of  a  medicine  bundle  became  subordinate  to  its 
economic  value,  and  moccasins  transcended  their 
function  and  became  "artifacts."  In  a  sense,  the 
treatment  of  ethnographic  collections  mirrored  the 
social  attitudes  towards  the  Indians:  their  material 
culture  was  valuable  but  the  Indian  was  expendable. 

Ethnographic  collections  are  a  source  of 
contention  for  many  Indian  groups  because  they  are 
constant  reminders  of  their  fractured  history.  They 
parallel  other  aspects  of  that  lost  heritage  and,  like  land 
itself,  or  children  adopted  outside  their  culture  groups, 
the  Indians  desire  to  reclaim  them.  There  is  a 
realization  that  the  ancestors  often  had  no  basis  on 
which  to  protect  themselves  against  the  dissolution  of 
their  culture.  They  released  their  hold  on  it  under 
duress. 

This,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that  Indians  have 


abandoned  interest  in  maintaining  contact  with  their 
heritage  because  it  resides  in  another's  house. 
Although  the  struggle  for  the  remnants  of  material 
culture  is  an  ongoing  enterfDrise,  fraught  with  legal 
obstacles  and  sometimes  uncooperative  attitudes,  it  is 
deemed  a  worthwhile  struggle  because  what  is  at 
stake  is  the  survival  of  Indian  identity  in  an 
increasingly  homogeneous  society.  There  is  also  a 
recognition  that,  unlike  its  ancestors,  the  contemporary 
native  population  has  the  means  to  reclaim  its 
fractured  history  and  re-assert  control  over  cultural 
property. 

In  many  cases  this  re-assertion  takes  the  form  of 
legal  action  based  on  an  understanding  that  no  one  but 
the  Indians  can  represent  their  interests.  It  may  seem 
that  they  have  taken  a  cynical  posture,  but  it  is  one  that 
is  justified  by  Canadian  relations  with  the  Indians. 
Canada  is  often  cited  as  exemplifying  the  virtue  of 
tolerance  for  its  minorities;  yet  the  treatment  of  native 
people  has  been  an  active  suppression  of  their  identity 
within  the  larger  confederation,  and  in  some  cases  this 
has  meant  the  seizure  of  ethnographic  or  religious 
materials. 

Indian  Aspirations  and 
Cultural  Property 

Recent  efforts  to  invite  Indian  participation  in 
cultural  institutions  have  sometimes  been  viewed  with 
suspicion,  especially  when  the  exhibited  material  is 
considered  essential  to  the  living  culture.  In  these 
cases  the  Indians  see  the  expropriation  of  their  heritage 
as  a  continuation  of  oppressive  policies  and  feel  their 
co-operation  would  only  serve  to  legitimize  that 
conduct. 

Their  fears  are  based  on  fact,  and  they  point  to 
events  like  the  potlatch  trial  of  1 921 .  In  that  case  the 
KwakiutI  Indians  of  Alert  Bay,  British  Columbia,  defied 
a  government  law  banning  them  from  practising  their 
traditional  potlatch  ceremonies.  As  a  result,  many  of 
the  participants  were  arrested,  tried,  and  imprisoned 
for  this  act  of  cultural  affirmation.  Ownership  of  the 
cultural  material  was  transferred  by  the  owners  to  the 


Canadian  Government  in  order  to  avoid  penalties,  and 
subsequently,  with  inadequate  compensation,  it  was 
passed  on  to  the  various  museums  responsible  for 
curating  the  history  of  Canada. 

In  1 970,  the  KwakiutI  prepared  to  return  to  the 
same  courts  that  had  seized  their  heritage  to  argue  their 
case  for  the  return  of  these  artifacts.  After  nearly  two 
decades  of  negotiation,  the  entire  collection  has  still 
not  been  returned  to  its  original  home.  The  Canadian 
Museum  of  Civilization  and  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum 
have  acknowledged  the  claim  and  released  their  hold 
on  the  rattles,  masks,  and  dance  costumes  surrendered 
after  the  potlatch  trial.  The  only  institution  not 
recognizing  entitlement  is  the  Museum  of  the  American 
Indian  in  the  United  States,  and,  because  of  the  trans- 
border  component  of  this  case,  it  may  be  many  more 
years  before  it  is  finally  settled. 

There  are  alternative  pathways  towards  cultural 
reinforcement  and  development.  One  example  that 
successfully  implements  Indian  perspectives  is  the 
KwakiutI  Indians  exhibit  at  the  Umista  Cultural  Centre 
in  Alert  Bay.  Prior  to  receiving  the  material  from  the 
potlatch  trial,  the  the  KwakiutI  constructed  a  museum 
with  appropriate  facilities  to  ensure  the  preservation  of 
their  fragile  artifacts.  Similarly  the  Old  Sun  Cultural 
Centre  on  the  Blackfoot  Reserve  received  from  the 
National  Museums  of  Canada  a  collection  of 
ethnographic  material  that  was  originally  collected 
from  the  Blackfoot  community.  They  were  able 
successfully  to  place  this  collection  in  existing  space, 
with  the  intention  that  these  articles  would  eventually 
form  the  core  of  an  exhibit  in  a  proper  setting. 

Most  of  these  alternative  paths  are  not 
immediately  obvious,  since  they  do  not  capture  media 
attention  as  do  the  court  cases.  In  this  category  are  the 
Indian  schools  and  cultural  centres  that  are  now  an 
integral  part  of  the  education  system  on  the  reserves, 
and  that  recognize  the  value  of  heritage  in  promoting 
personal  growth  and  self-esteem. 

Although  it  is  admirable  to  embrace  the  principle 
of  promoting  native  awareness  through  the  school 
system,  it  is  quite  another  matter  to  develop  traditional 
instruction  that  complements  a  modern  lifestyle.  In  this 


regard  the  Indians  have  identified  certain  areas  that 
require  concerted  efforts  in  order  to  rebuild  a  cultural 
foundation.  These  areas  include  language  education, 
arts  and  crafts  instruction,  traditional  dancing  and 
singing  techniques,  wilderness  survival  skills,  and 
aboriginal  games. 

A  noticeable  trend,  among  Indians,  is  the 
migration  tov\/ards  urban  centres,  which  are  seen  as 
providing  better  opportunities.  One  outcome  is  the 
corresponding  increase  of  Indian  students  attending 
inner-city  schools.  The  alienation  these  students  feel 
towards  the  school  system  is  translated  into  apathy  that 
manifests  itself  in  the  form  of  absenteeism. 

However,  some  positive  steps  have  been  taken  in 
accommodating  these  students  by  means  of  education 
centres  specifically  designed  to  incorporate  programs 
relevant  to  urban  Indians.  In  1979  the  Calgary  Board 
of  Education  opened  the  Plains  Indian  Cultural  Survival 
School  as  a  means  of  encouraging  Indian  students  to 
complete  their  secondary  education.  The  response  has 
been  exceptional,  and  enrollment  continues  to  increase 
with  each  new  school  year. 

The  curriculum  of  this  school  encourages  the 
students'  ethnicity,  encourages  them  to  view  their 
heritage  with  pride,  and  ultimately  to  achieve  goals 
because  they  are  Indian,  rather  than  in  spite  of  being 
Indian. 

In  Edmonton  the  Catholic  School  Board  has 
designed  a  similar  program  in  response  to  the  large 
number  of  Indian  students  enrolled  in  its  classes.  The 
Ben  Calf  Robe  School  is  part  of  a  growing  network  of 
schools  oriented  to  providing  education  that 
acknowledges  the  background  of  students.  These 
schools  are  not  restricted  to  reserves  and  larger  cities. 
In  Alberta  the  Department  of  Education  has  approved  a 
core  curriculum  for  the  province  that  is  available  to 
smaller  communities  with  a  large  Indian  population.  In 
doing  so  they  present  a  much-needed  source  of 
understanding  for  all  their  students. 

The  Indian  preoccupation  with  heritage  is  not  a 
trivial  matter  or  a  fad  that  will  inevitably  wane  due  to 
lack  of  interest.  Instead  it  reflects  a  renaissance 
occurring  among  aboriginal  people.  This  is  the  case 


not  just  in  Canada;  it  is  an  international  phenomenon. 
There  are  now  regular  exchanges  among  the 
indigenous  peoples  of  the  Americas,  Australia, 
Scandinavia,  and  Polynesia,  many  of  whom  realize 
they  share  a  common  history  of  colonization. 

In  1 987  Canada  hosted  the  first  World 
Conference  of  Indigenous  People  in  Vancouver,  the 
theme  of  which  was  "Tradition,  Change  and  Survival." 
Regardless  of  each  speaker's  country  of  origin,  the 
message  relayed  was  that  of  re-acquainting  the  people 
with  their  own  history.  Some  portions  of  heritage  were 
recognized  as  being  irretrievably  lost.  The  surviving 
elements  of  living  tradition  are  all  the  more  important 
since  they  reflect  the  continuity  of  the  past  with  the 
present  and  are  essential  to  the  revitalization  of  Indian 
culture. 

Repeatedly  the  participants  acknowledged  the 
importance  of  a  strong  education  system  to  support  this 
process.  Amalgamating  cultural  instruction  with  a 
formal  education  will  place  the  native  people  in  a 
stronger  position  to  make  decisions  regarding  their 
interests  in  politics  and  in  society.  The  first  step  in  this 
approach  is  training  teachers  from  within  the 
community,  who  have  the  advantage  of  understanding 
the  students  and  their  particular  needs. 

In  Alberta  the  public  institutions  housing 
ethnographic  collections  provide  an  accessible  data 
base  for  cultural  education.  They  provide 
interpretation  programs  that  invite  participation  from 
throughout  the  province  and  are  not  restricted  to  any 
one  group.  Hence  it  is  possible  to  augment  classroom 
instruction  with  field  trips,  or,  as  the  Plains  Indian 
Cultural  Survival  School  in  Calgary  has  done,  to  build 
small  museums  within  schools.  But  it  is  not  just  in  the 
school  systems  that  the  museums  and  their  collections 
are  relevant. 

Public  Collections  and  Ownership 

We  can  no  longer  proceed  in  the  fashion  that  has 
sometimes  characterized  the  history  of  museums.  This 
procedure  assumed  that  museums  were  the  guardians 
of  Indian  patrimony  and  that  the  scientists  and  scholars 
were  the  rightful  interpreters  of  the  meaning  of  Indian 


history  and  culture.  It  is  refreshing  to  note  that  the 
theories  that  infornned  this  interpretation  of  Indian 
culture,  the  argument  that  cultures  inevitably  evolve  or 
should  evolve  from  the  "primitive"  stages  of  hunting 
and  gathering  societies  to  the  sophisticated  "higher 
civilizations,"  have  largely  crumbled.  Many  scholars 
of  human  culture  point  out  just  how  dreadful  these 
theories  were,  both  as  instruments  in  the  colonial 
enterprise  of  Europe  and  North  American  over  the  last 
400  years,  and  as  presumably  objective  means  for 
understanding  culture.  Many  schools  and  museums 
have  been  taking  the  culture  and  history  of  indigenous 
people  seriously  in  recent  years  and  are  endeavoring  to 
understand  them  in  terms  that  do  not  interpret  human 
life  in  reductionist  terms. 

The  combination  of  Indian  political  and  legal 
power  with  the  new  thinking  on  human  culture  makes 
for  a  new  range  of  possibilities  in  museums.  Perhaps 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  museums  it  is  possible 
for  Indian  culture  and  history  to  be  interpreted  in  a 
manner  that  most  if  not  all  Indian  people  can  find 
useful.  Public  museums  can,  and  must,  interpret  the 
cultural  life  of  Indian  people  in  ways  that  reflect  to  a 
greater  extent  native  perspectives.  This  is  a  demanding 
task,  it  requires  that  research  on  Indian  culture  and 
history  examine  the  Indian  context  and  experience  and 
resist  the  attempt  to  invariably  collapse  those  realities 
into  European  norms  of  interpretation.  It  also  requires 
that  museums,  given  their  relation  to  the  colonization 
process,  proceed  in  a  fashion  that  fully  recognizes  this 
part  of  their  own  history.  Museums  have  large 
collections  that  are  invaluable  for  the  development  of  a 
full  appreciation  of  Indian  culture  and  the  history  of 
Indian  and  European  relations. 

Public  museums  that  take  the  political  and  legal 
power  of  Indians  seriously,  and  whose  researchers  and 
interpreters  work  in  the  framework  of  theories  that 
respect  the  integrity  of  indigenous  cultures,  have  been 
and  will  be  a  resource  for  deepening  the  understanding 
of  tradition.  They  will  help  us  grasp  how  profound  and 
problematic  change  has  been  for  Indian  peoples  and 
thus  may  contribute  to  the  revitalization  of  Indian 
culture.  If  museums  do  that  they  will  contribute  to  a 


richer  understanding  of  European  culture  as  well,  one 
that  will  put  in  context  the  past  relationship  of 
Europeans  with  Blackfoot  and  other  indigenous  people. 
At  that  point  the  museum  as  a  living  source  for  human 
culture  will  have  matured. 

It  has  been  the  case  for  far  too  long  that 
whenever  Indian  heritage  was  exhibited  in  museums  it 
was  generally  a  European  interpretation  of  the  native 
culture.  As  more  Indians  receive  training  in  history, 
anthropology,  and  museology,  they  will  present 
interpretations  of  Indian  history  and  culture  from  new 
perspectives  and  ones  recognizable  to  that  Indian 
community.  They  will  also  be  making  a  contribution  to 
the  world  of  learning. 

An  exhibition  hosted  by  the  Walter  Philips 
Gallery  at  the  Banff  Centre  is  a  case  in  point.  The 
show  was  entitled  "Re-visions"  and  hinted  at 
alternative  approaches  that  are  emerging  as  Indians 
assume  greater  responsibility  for  displaying  their 
heritage. 

Themes  chosen  by  the  artists  addressed  issues  - 
land  claims,  politics,  and  social  despair  -  relevant  to 
contemporary  Indians.  There  was  no  shying  away  from 
sensitive  issues  or  denying  their  existence;  instead  the 
artists  examined  historic  inequities  that  have  come 
down  to  the  modern  world. 

Conclusion 

In  recent  years  Indian  leaders  have  begun  to 
challenge  the  notion  that  Indian  culture  and  society 
have  no  major  contributions  to  make  to  the 
accumulated  knowledge  of  humanity.  Similarly, 
scholars  on  the  cutting  edge  of  cultural  theory  point  out 
just  how  false  that  attitude  is.  After  five  hundred  years 
of  European  contact,  the  Indians  finally  have  a  basis  for 
making  decisions  that  place  them  in  a  context  among 
the  peoples  of  the  world.  Indian  peoples  have  begun 
to  re-evaluate  their  own  relationship  to  history  and 
have  learned  to  reconcile  the  trauma  of  culture  loss 
with  the  realization  that,  if  the  past  was  wrenched  from 
their  control,  they  now  can  work  to  recover  it  with  an 
eye  to  the  future.  Public  museums  have  a 
responsibility  in  this  connection.  We  can  no  longer 


afford  to  indulge  the  romantic  image  of  the  past, 
collapsing  Blackfoot  history  and  culture  into  a  few 
images  of  noble  hunters  and  warriors.  Our  world  has 
become  a  new  kind  of  community,  one  which  requires 
a  consideration  of  the  breadth  of  experience,  the  terrors 
of  history,  and  the  current  struggles  of  all  peoples  to 
make  sense  out  of  their  present  life.  A  faithful 
consideration  of  Blackfoot  tradition  and  a  frank  look  at 
Blackfoot  and  European  relations  is  a  starting  point. 
Public  museums  can  play  a  pivotal  role  in  this.  They 
can  assist  Indians  in  developing  interpretive  skills.  And 
they  can  develop  exhibits  and  programs  with  Indians  as 
part  of  the  clientele  they  are  called  to  serve.  Foremost, 
perhaps,  they  can  help  all  Canadians  appreciate  Indian 
cultural  and  historical  perspectives  and  the  historical 
realities  that  brought  Indian  culture  to  the  brink  of 
extinction  in  North  American. 

The  objects  of  Blackfoot  life  are  significant,  not 
because  of  their  economic  value,  but  because  of  their 
meaning  for  a  people  and  a  living  culture.  This  was 
noted  by  all  the  speakers  at  the  World  Conference  of 
indigenous  Peoples  in  1 987.  In  the  end  that  is  what  the 
preservation  of  cultural  artifacts  and  the  documentation 
of  cultural  tradition  provides  for  us. 
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The  Blackfoot  Nation 

Hugh  A.  Dempsey 

In  1  841 ,  Sir  George  Simpson  commented  that 
the  Blackfoot  Indians  "have  excited  more  curiosity  than 
any  other  of  the  native  tribes  of  North  America."^  As 
Plains  Indians,  they  roamed  the  vast  regions  of 
southern  Alberta  and  northern  Montana,  hunting, 
trapping,  trading,  and  making  war  on  their  enemies. 
They  seemed  to  personify  the  wild,  free  life  of  the 
western  Plains.  The  Americans  saw  them  as  merciless 
warriors  who  preyed  on  mountain  men  and  trappers. 
To  the  British  they  were  intractable  nomads  who  could 
never  be  fully  under  the  domination  of  Hudson's  Bay 
Co.  As  a  trader  stated  in  1 864,  they  may  come  to  trade 
but  the  company  had  "no  control  over  them."^ 
The  Blackfoot  nation  consists  of  three  tribes:  the 
Siksikah  (Blackfoot),  Kainai  (Blood),  and  Pikuni 
(Peigan).  The  latter  tribe  was  further  subdivided  into 
the  North  Peigan  and  South  Peigan.  Allied  to  the 
nation  were  the  Tso-tlina  (Sarcee),  originally  part  of  the 
northern  Beaver  Indians,  and  the  Atsina  (Gros  Ventre), 
who  were  from  the  Arapaho  to  the  south.  The  latter 
remained  allies  until  1 861 ,  when  a  dispute  over  a 
horse-stealing  incident  turned  them  into  deadly 
enemies. 

The  proper  names  associated  with  the  Blackfoot 
tribes  have  long  been  the  subject  of  discussion.  Most 
controversial  has  been  the  correctness  of  "Blackfoot"  or 
"Blackfeet."  Some  people  have  insisted  that  one  term 
is  correct  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other,  but  evidence 
does  not  support  this.  The  word  "siksikah"  is  taken 


from  two  root  words:  "Siksi"  from  "siksinum"  or 
"black,"  and  "kah"  either  from  "okaht"  (foot)  or 
"okahts"  (feet).  When  the  Indians  signed  a  treaty  with 
the  United  States  government  in  1855,  the  document 
identified  them  as  "Blackfeet";  in  the  Canadian  treaty 
of  1 877  the  term  "Blackfoot  Tribe"  was  used,  but  an 
adhesion  to  the  document  was  signed  by  "Blackfeet." 
In  documents,  literature,  and  conversations,  one  can 
find  almost  every  variation,  including  Blackfoot, 
Blackfeet,  Blackfoots,  or  the  use  of  Blackfoot  as  an 
adjective  and  Blackfeet  as  a  noun.  Today,  most  tribal 
members  in  Canada  as  well  as  other  Canadians  and 
anthropologists  use  the  term  "Blackfoot,"  while  tribal 
members  in  the  United  States  and  many  Americans  use 
"Blackfeet."  Therefore,  both  terms  appear  to  be 
acceptable  as  long  as  the  user  is  consistent. 

In  addition,  there  have  been  variations  in  the 
spelling  of  the  Pikuni  tribal  name.  Tribal  members  in 
Canada  and  Canadians  generally  have  used  "Peigan" 
while  those  in  the  United  States  have  spelled  it 
"Piegan."  The  word  is  pronounced  "pay-gan,"  with 
the  accent  on  the  second  syllable. 

Hunting  Territory 

During  the  1800s,  the  Blackfoot  roamed 
through  huge  hunting  grounds  in  southern  Alberta  and 
northern  Montana.  At  an  earlier  period,  they  probably 
did  not  extend  south  of  the  Bow  River,  with  the 
Shoshoni  and  Kootenay  Indians  occupying  that  region. 


By  1  700  the  Blackfoot  had  extended  their  range  far 
south  into  Montana,  and  by  1 750  the  hunting  grounds 
extended  over  a  broad  area  from  the  North 
Saskatchewan  River  to  the  Missouri  River,  and  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains  to  the  present  Alberta-Saskatchewan 
boundary.  By  the  mid  1800s,  however,  their  northern 
range  was  reduced  to  the  Battle  River,  as  the  tribes 
withdrew  in  the  face  of  Cree  pressures  and  decreasing 
buffalo  herds. 

Political  Organization 

The  smallest  political  unit  among  the  Blackfoot 
was  the  band,  usually  having  an  extended  family  as  its 
nucleus.  The  chief  was  often  the  senior  member  of  his 
clan,  but  the  position  was  neither  inherited  nor 
bestowed  for  life.  He  was  the  leader  only  as  long  as  he 
demonstrated  the  attributes  expected  of  a  chief,  such  as 
generosity,  wisdom,  and  good  luck.  If  he  was  a 
particularly  influential  chief  or  a  constantly  good 
provider,  he  might  attract  people  from  other  bands  until 
his  following  became  so  large  that  it  might  have  to  split 
in  two.  Other  bands  that  experienced  misfortunes 
sometimes  disappeared  completely  as  their  members 
gradually  drifted  away  to  other  groups.  For  example,  a 
band  of  Bloods  called  the  Bear  people  lost  its  leading 
men  in  a  battle  in  1872,  and  its  survivors  went  away  to 
join  other  bands. 

Blackfoot  bands  received  their  names  because 
of  a  distinctive  feature  or  attribute  of  its  members,  or 
because  of  some  incident.  For  example,  when 
blizzards  caused  starvation  among  a  band  isolated  in 
the  foothills,  its  members  were  forced  to  subsist  on  fish 
in  order  to  survive.  As  a  result  they  became  known  as 
the  Fish  Eaters.  Another  band  received  the  name  of 
Gopher  Eaters  through  a  similar  experience.  Other 
examples  are  Short  Necks,  Many  Medicine  Men,  They 
Don't  Laugh,  and  Black-patched  Moccasins.  Band 
names  could  easily  be  changed  if  an  old  one  became 
outdated  or  if  a  new  incident  occurred.  After  settling  on 
their  reserve,  the  Followers  of  the  Buffalo  were 
renamed  Camps  in  a  Bunch  because  the  old  name  was 
no  longer  appropriate. 


6.  Brave  Dog  Society.  Blackfoot.  June  1913.  H.  Pollard  Collection.  Provincial  Archives  of  Alberta. 


The  band  was  a  self-contained  unit  small 
enough  to  find  food  yet  large  enough  to  protect  itself 
from  enemy  attacks.  It  had  two  types  of  leaders,  the 
political  chief  and  the  war  chief.  During  times  of 
peace,  the  political  chief  controlled  the  movements  of 
the  band,  but  should  there  be  danger  from  enemy 
attack  or  other  causes,  the  war  chief  immediately 
assumed  control.  The  chief  in  charge  took  the  role  of 
chief  magistrate,  presiding  at  council  meetings,  giving 
instructions  to  the  camp  police,  and  settling  disputes 
within  the  band. 

Another  part  of  the  political  organization  among 
the  Blackfoot  was  a  group  known  as  the  All  Comrades. 
When  a  Blackfoot  boy  reached  his  early  teens  he 
joined  a  society  of  comrades  his  own  age.  Then,  about 
once  every  five  years,  his  group  took  over  the 
memberships  of  the  society  that  was  older  than 
themselves  and  gave  their  memberships  to  a  new 
group  of  younger  persons.  In  this  way  every  man  in  the 
camp  would  belong  to  a  society  of  people  his  own 
age. 

The  guardians  of  the  band  or  tribe  were 
members  of  one  of  these  All  Comrades  societies,  such 
as  the  Braves  or  All  Brave  Dogs.  While  they  were 
performing  their  duties  as  police,  they  had  their  own 
tipi  pitched  in  the  centre  of  camp.  They  patrolled  at 
night,  acted  as  guardians  during  buffalo  hunts, 
prevented  unauthorized  hunting,  which  might  frighten 
away  the  herds,  and  protected  the  band  while  on  the 
(rail.  They  also  carried  out  the  edicts  of  punishment 
decided  by  the  chief. 

As  commented  by  one  elder: 

Maybe  the  chief  sets  a  day  to  break 
camp  and  move  in  a  certain 
direction  for  buffalo.  No  one  can 
move  in  another  direction. 
Sometimes  an  ordinary  man  might 
take  a  notion  to  break  away  and  the 
chief  knows  about  it.  He  gathers  the 
Black  Catchers  and  has  a  meeting 
where  they  say  to  the  man,  "If  you 
do  this  and  go  away,  we  will  take  all 


your  property.  We  will  have  to 
follow  the  chief's  order. ^ 

Whenever  several  bands  joined  together  to  hunt 
or  to  camp  in  winter,  one  of  the  leaders  was 
recognized  as  the  head  chief;  he  presided  at  all  council 
meetings.  There  was  no  single  head  chief  of  a  tribe,  but 
if  an  entire  tribe  was  together,  one  man  was  chosen 
during  that  time  as  the  ruling  authority  over  the  camp. 
Yet  if  the  tribe  should  suddenly  be  faced  with  danger, 
the  head  chief  would  be  replaced  by  a  war  chief,  just 
as  was  done  in  smaller  bands. 

Council  meetings  were  usually  attended  by  the 
head  chief,  the  war  chief,  and  the  heads  of  leading 
families.  Decisions  were  made  by  consensus,  rather 
than  by  majority  vote,  and  the  head  chief  seldom  tried 
to  give  direct  orders  to  the  other  councillors.  He  knew 
they  were  too  proud  and  independent  to  be 
intimidated  and  that  they  could  always  withdraw  from 
the  camp  if  they  disagreed  with  him.  Instead,  the  head 
chief  tried  to  win  adherents  through  oratory. 

Life  Cycle 

When  a  woman  began  to  have  labor  pains,  she 
withdrew  to  a  small  shelter  where  she  was  attended  by 
other  women.  No  man  was  permitted  to  be  involved, 
as  the  belief  existed  that  his  ability  to  hunt  would  be 
affected  because  animals  would  scent  the  odors 
involved  with  the  delivery.  Instead,  the  father  waited 
patiently  in  his  lodge  to  be  informed  about  the  birth. 

When  the  baby  was  born,  he  or  she  was  given  a 
personal  name  by  the  mother  or  one  of  the  attendants; 
if  a  girl,  the  name  was  sometimes  based  upon  the  first 
impression  of  the  namer  after  the  child  was  delivered, 
such  as  Sky  Woman,  Bright  Eyes,  Spider,  or  Kit  Fox 
Woman.  This  might  become  the  girl's  official  name, 
but  more  often  a  male  member  of  the  family,  an  uncle 
or  grandfather,  would  select  a  name  based  upon  his 
own  war  experiences.  The  Blackfoot  believed  that  the 
warrior  had  supernatural  help  to  win  any  battle,  so 
good  luck  was  attached  to  a  name  based  on  the  event. 
This  is  why  so  many  Blackfoot  women  had  such 


warlike  names  as  Killed  at  Night,  Double  Gun  Woman, 
Attacked  Towards  Camp,  or  First  Striker.  Others  had 
names  associated  with  the  namer's  spiritual  helper: 
Holy  Badger,  Big  Fisher,  Owl  Woman,  or  Yellow 
Squirrel. 

A  boy  was  given  his  first  official  name  when 
only  a  few  days  old.  Most  often  an  older  member  of  the 
family  would  announce  his  right  to  choose  the  name, 
and,  when  he  was  ready,  he  would  perform  a 
ceremony  and  go  into  a  sweatlodge  to  sanctify  his 
choice.  The  name  he  selected  was  based  upon  the 
man's  war  record  or  a  name  that  was  owned  by  the 
extended  family.  A  name  was  considered  to  be  a 
tangible  possession,  and,  when  its  owner  died,  it 
remained  the  property  of  the  family  until  given  to 
someone  else.  The  name  given  at  birth  was  used  until 
the  boy  was  old  enough  to  earn  an  adult  name  on  the 
warpath  or  in  hunting. 

Boys  and  girls  played  together  until  they  were 
about  five  or  six  years  old,  at  which  time  their  formal 
education  began.  Girls  learned  to  carry  out  simple 
chores,  like  collecting  firewood  and  water  or  looking 
after  younger  children.  The  boys  were  taken  in  hand  by 
an  uncle  or  older  brother  and  taught  to  use  a  bow  and 
arrow,  guard  and  round  up  horses,  follow  game  trails, 
and  become  good  riders.  The  first  time  a  boy  killed 
food  for  the  lodge,  such  as  a  rabbit  or  partridge,  the 
father  announced  the  achievement  throughout  the 
camp  and  sponsored  a  feast  for  his  own  age-grade 
society.  Similarly,  when  a  girl  made  her  first  pair  of 
moccasins,  her  mother  would  sponsor  a  feast  for  other 
women  in  the  camp. 

The  significance  of  these  actions  is  important. 
The  Blackfoot  could  survive  only  if  people  were  able  to 
perform  their  duties.  As  soon  as  a  boy  learned  to  hunt 
or  a  girl  to  make  clothing,  they  were  taking  their  first 
steps  in  becoming  productive  members  of  the  camp. 

There  were  no  special  puberty  rites  among  the 
Blackfoot.  When  boys  became  1  3,  their  comrades  or 
older  brothers  often  gave  them  derisive  nicknames,  like 
Lately  Gone  or  Little  Shine,  to  encourage  them  to  go  to 
war  to  earn  a  man's  name.  On  their  first  raids  boys 
went  as  servants,  gathering  wood,  making  fires, 
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cooking,  repairing  moccasins,  and  looking  after  the 
camp.  Usually  they  did  not  take  part  in  the  actual  raid 
and  received  no  share  of  the  plunder,  but  if  they 
acquitted  themselves  well  they  might  receive  an  adult 
name  when  they  returned  home. 

Often  the  most  active  years  for  a  Blackfoot  to  go 
to  war  were  between  1 3  and  20.  Some  of  their 
captured  horses  they  gave  away  to  relatives  and 
friends;  others  they  kept  as  the  nucleus  of  their  own 
future  herds. 

The  customary  age  for  marriage  was  about  20  to 
25  for  men  and  1 6  to  20  for  women.  However,  in 
some  instances  girls  could  be  "promised"  as  young  as 
six  and  actually  be  married  at  1 2  or  1 3.  When  a  man 
wanted  to  court  a  woman,  he  tried  meeting  her, 
perhaps  on  her  way  to  fetch  water  or  gather  wood,  or 
near  her  tipi  at  night.  Clandestine  meetings  were 
discouraged  by  the  girl's  parents,  as  virginity  was  held 
in  high  esteem  and  had  religious  significance.  A  young 
man,  particularly  if  he  were  handsome,  might  spend 
hours  combing  his  hair  or  painting  his  face  in  a  place 
where  he  was  sure  to  be  seen  by  the  girl  of  his  choice, 
if  the  girl  was  favorably  impressed,  she  might  let  her 
feelings  be  known  by  sidelong  glances  or  smiles.  It  was 
not  unusual  for  a  couple  to  speak  to  each  other  for  the 
first  time  only  after  their  marriage  was  approved. 

Marriage  was  arranged  in  a  number  of  ways, 
depending  upon  the  wealth  and  social  status  of  the 
participants.  Usually  the  girl  was  not  involved  but  was 
merely  informed  of  the  match.  While  she  did  have  the 
right  to  object,  her  respect  for  her  family  usually 
caused  her  to  accept  the  match,  even  if  it  was  not  to 
her  liking.  Most  frequently,  negotiations  were  held 
between  the  older  brother  of  the  girl  and  the  boy  or  his 
parents,  or  between  the  two  male  parents.  Once  an 
agreement  was  reached  there  was  an  exchange  of  gifts, 
with  the  groom  and  his  family  making  a  payment  of 
about  double  the  amount  received,  in  some  instances 
where  the  families  were  poor,  the  boy  might  agree  to 
work  for  his  father-in-law  for  a  year,  herding  his  horses, 
hunting,  and  performing  other  duties.  Usually, 
however,  the  bride  moved  to  her  husband's  camp,  her 
family  providing  her  with  a  new  tipi  and  the 
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furnishings.  These  were  considered  to  be  her  property, 
and,  in  the  event  of  a  separation,  she  kept  the  lodge 
and  all  household  utensils. 

Polygyny  was  common,  as  the  number  of 
women  far  exceeded  that  of  the  men;  a  high  mortality 
rate  through  hunting  accidents  and  war  probably 
caused  the  imbalance.  The  number  of  wives  possessed 
by  a  man  was  limited  only  by  his  wealth.  Two  or  three 
wives  were  common,  while  one  chief  at  the  treaty  of 
1877,  Many  Spotted  Horses,  was  said  to  have  had  ten 
wives.  Normally  the  first  wife  was  the  senior  member 
of  the  female  household  and  was  referred  to  as  the  "sits 
behind  him"  wife.  She  directed  the  duties  of  the  lodge 
and  accompanied  her  husband  to  feasts  and 
ceremonies. 

It  was  not  unusual  for  a  man  to  marry  two  or 
more  sisters,  with  the  belief  that  they  could  live 
together  in  harmony,  while  an  older  brother  might 
marry  the  widows  of  a  younger  brother  if  that  man 
died  or  was  killed.  Polyandry  (the  practice  of  a  wife 
having  more  than  one  husband)  did  occur  from  time  to 
time,  but  the  imbalance  in  the  number  of  women 
made  this  an  infrequent  event. 

if  a  wife  became  lazy  or  unfaithful  a  man  could 
divorce  her  simply  by  sending  her  back  to  her  parents 
and  demanding  the  repayment  of  the  gifts.  Most  often, 
when  she  returned  home  she  was  promptly  chastised 
and  sent  back  to  her  husband,  so  that  the  family  would 
not  suffer  the  humiliation  of  being  accused  of  having 
raised  an  incompetent  daughter.  A  woman  also  could 
divorce  her  husband,  but  only  on  the  grounds  of 
extreme  cruelty  or  neglect. 

In  daily  life  there  was  a  clear  division  of  duties 
between  men  and  women.  The  women  were 
responsible  for  pitching  and  striking  the  tipi,  packing, 
cooking,  tanning  hides,  manufacturing  and  decorating 
most  clothing,  caring  for  infants,  training  girls,  and  for 
the  general  maintenance  of  the  lodge.  The  men 
governed  and  protected  the  camp,  provided  food  for 
their  families,  looked  after  the  horses,  and  carried  out 
raids  on  enemy  camps.  The  men  also  painted  the 
religious  designs  on  lodges,  robes  and  shields,  made 
rattles,  bows,  lances,  arrows  and  other  weapons. 


Women  were  responsible  for  decorating  the  interior 
liners  of  the  tipis,  making  backrests  and  parfleche  bags, 
and  doing  virtually  all  of  the  beadworking  and 
quillworking. 

The  women's  work  was  the  most  demanding  on 
a  daily  basis,  causing  premature  aging  and  other 
ailments  related  to  excessive  toil.  Men,  on  the  other 
hand,  suffered  a  high  mortality  rate  through  hunting 
and  war.  When  men  and  women  reached  old  age,  they 
were  usually  treated  with  respect,  particularly  if  they 
were  viewed  as  holy  people  who  had  gained  an 
extensive  knowledge  for  healing  the  sick. 

When  persons  were  dying  they  were  dressed  in 
their  best  clothes  and  their  personal  possessions  were 
placed  around  them.  After  death,  a  prominent  chief 
was  left  in  his  tipi  and  the  camp  was  abandoned. 
Others  would  be  placed  on  scaffolds  in  the  trees  or  on 
high  hills  far  from  the  camp,  as  the  Blackfoot  believed 
that  the  person's  angry  spirit  would  haunt  the  area 
before  leaving  for  the  spirit  world.  Women  mourners 
cut  off  their  hair,  gashed  their  legs,  and  sometimes  cut 
off  a  joint  of  a  finger.  Male  mourners  cut  their  hair  and 
left  the  camp,  either  on  a  raid  or  to  visit  another  band. 
During  this  period  of  mourning,  men  wore  old  clothing 
and  lived  simply  while  women  carried  out  their 
mournful  wailing  at  frequent  intervals  for  up  to  a  year. 

Recreation 

Although  life  was  harsh  for  the  nomadic 
Blackfoot,  they  still  enjoyed  themselves  whenever  the 
opportunity  arose.  Dark  nights  were  spent  telling 
stories  -  Napi  tales  to  the  children  and  war  experiences 
and  culture  tales  to  adults.  Some  people  would  be 
invited  for  an  All  Smoke  ritual  while  others  gathered  to 
gamble,  playing  the  hand  game  for  hour  after  hour  as 
they  sang  the  accompanying  gambling  songs.  Young 
men  rode  around  the  camp  after  sunset,  singing  songs 
beside  the  lodges  of  the  wealthy  in  the  hope  that  they 
would  offer  them  food. 

There  were  plenty  of  games  for  children:  mud 
throwing,  spinning  rocks  on  the  ice,  hide  and  seek, 
archery  contests,  races,  or  sliding  down  icy  hills  on 
sleds  made  of  ribs.  A  popular  game  for  young  boys  was 
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to  pretend  that  they  were  a  war  party.  Two  scouts 
would  be  sent  ahead  to  see  if  they  could  find  some 
meat  drying  on  a  rack  in  their  own  camp  and  then,  on 
a  signal,  the  boys  raced  forward  and  helped 
themselves.  Often,  the  scouts  were  seen  by  their 
mothers  and  instead  of  getting  dried  meat,  the  boys 
received  a  severe  clubbing  from  the  owners  of  the 
lodges. 

Horse  racing  was  popular  with  young  and  old. 
Some  men  trained  horses  that  were  used  only  for 
racing.  Large  amounts  of  goods  and  possessions  might 
be  bet  on  the  outcome  of  an  event.  In  some  instances, 
the  Blackfoot  made  a  temporary  peace  with  other 
tribes  just  to  hold  horse  races. 

A  pastime  of  the  women,  besides  shinny  and 
gambling,  was  to  have  working  bees,  which  gave  them 
the  opportunity  to  visit  and  tell  stories.  Sometimes  they 
got  together  to  make  a  new  tipi  for  one  of  their  friends 
or  a  prospective  bride,  while  in  other  instances  several 
quillworkers  could  bring  their  own  pieces  to  a  lodge 
where  they  could  visit  while  they  were  working.  Girls 
had  dolls,  sometimes  realistic  but  often  decorated 
pieces  of  wood,  which  they  would  use  to  play  games 
typical  of  married  family  life. 

Hunting  Practices 

Although  their  territory  included  such  large 
animals  as  the  antelope,  deer,  elk,  bear,  mountain 
sheep,  and  mountain  goat  as  sources  of  food,  the 
Blackfoot  were  interested  primarily  in  the  buffalo, 
c  ailing  its  flesh  nita'piksisako,  or  "real  meat,"  implying 
lliat  all  other  meat  was  inferior.  Besides  being  used  for 
lood,  the  buffalo  was  the  source  of  many  articles  of 
utilitarian  and  religious  use,  such  as  tipi  covers,  tools, 
c  lothing,  ornaments,  drinking  vessels,  storage 
containers,  expungers,  and  shields. 

Buffalo  were  killed  in  variety  of  ways.  The 
prehistoric  Blackfoot  utilized  the  steep  cliffs  near 
foothill  streams  for  a  buffalo  jump  or  pi'skun.  Those 
not  killed  by  the  fall  were  quickly  dispatched  by 
hunters.  This  system  of  hunting  was  practised  for 
hundreds  of  years. 
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A  Blackfoot  Indian,  Buck  Running  Rabbit,  gave 
an  account  of  the  use  of  buffalo  jumps: 

Towards  morning  word  was  sent  out 
for  two  young  men  who  were  brave 
and  well  known.  They  should  go  out 
to  the  distant  hills  to  look  for  buffalo. 
The  whole  camp  should  have  the 
trap  ready  for  the  morning. 

There  was  a  hill  with  a  steep  drop. 
They  put  logs  around  and  it  was 
fixed  by  early  in  the  morning.  Up  on 
the  hill  they  put  logs  going  up  to  a  V 
at  the  crest  of  the  hill.  They  put  logs 
in  a  pile  and  put  a  hide  on  top  to 
scare  the  buffalo.  There  piles  are 
called  a'kiye. 

The  next  morning  they  sent  out  men 
to  sit  back  of  the  a'kiye  with  hides. 
Each  would  make  a  noise  and  spread 
out  hides  to  scare  the  buffalo.  The 
two  drivers  made  noise  to  scare  the 
buffalo. 

All  the  buffalo  were  driven  in  and 
fell  down  into  the  corral  at  the  end. 
Everybody  stood  around  the  corral 
and  killed  all  of  them  with  their 
bows  and  arrows."* 

With  the  introduction  of  the  horse  and  the  gun, 
buffalo  jumps  gradually  fell  into  disuse  and  were 
abandoned  during  the  mid-nineteenth  century. 

Another  method  of  killing  buffalo  was  the 
"surround."  When  hunters  discovered  a  small  herd 
Ihey  crept  forward,  sometimes  disguising  themselves  as 
wolves  or  buffalo  calves,  and  when  they  were  close 
enough  they  killed  the  animals  on  the  outer  fringe  of 
the  herd.  If  they  were  lucky  the  herd  merely  milled  in  a 
circle  instead  of  running  away  and  the  hunters  might 
kill  several  more  before  the  buffalo  finally  took  flight. 


But  perhaps  the  most  thrilling  way  to  kill  buffalo 
was  on  horseback.  When  the  Blackfoot  acquired  the 
horse  in  the  early  1  700s  they  quickly  learned  how  to 
ride  among  a  herd  at  a  full  gallop,  pick  a  fat  cow  and 
kill  it  with  an  arrow  or  lead  ball.  Specially  trained 
horses  called  buffalo  runners  were  guided  by  the  knee 
pressures  of  the  hunter  and  often  would  gallop  so  close 
to  the  quarry  that  the  hunter's  leg  would  be  touching 
the  buffalo.  So  valued  were  these  horses  that  they  had 
no  other  duties  to  perform. 

Horses  became  a  symbol  of  Blackfoot  wealth, 
with  chiefs  often  loaning  their  spare  animals  to  others 
during  a  buffalo  hunt.  By  the  early  1870s,  Old  Sun  was 
considered  to  be  the  wealthiest  horse  owner  among  the 
Blackfoot  tribe  with  a  herd  of  80  animals.  The  next 
wealthiest  was  Wolf  Carrier  with  60,  followed  by 
several  men,  such  as  Crowfoot,  Heavy  Shield,  and  Low 
Horn,  with  40  or  50.  Most  families  had  only  three  or 
four. 

For  everyday  use,  the  Blackfoot  men  had  saddle 
pads,  some  of  which  were  beautifully  ornamented  with 
porcupine  quills  or  beadwork.  The  women  used  a  high 
pommelled  wooden  saddle  which  provided  a  place  to 
fasten  the  travois  and  to  carry  extra  gear.  A  third  type, 
known  as  a  "prairie  chicken  snare  saddle,"  looked 
something  like  a  pack  saddle  and  was  used  either  for 
riding  or  for  packing  goods. 

Besides  the  saddles,  the  Blackfoot  had  a  whole 
range  of  horse  gear,  much  of  which  was  highly 
decorated.  This  gear  included  bridles,  lariats,  saddle 
blankets,  martingales,  cruppers,  whips,  and  saddlebags. 

While  the  horse  was  important  to  keep  the 
Blackfoot  supplied  with  buffalo  meat,  the  tribes  did  kill 
other  big  game  animals  such  as  antelope  and  deer. 
Smaller  animals  and  birds  were  hunted  on  foot,  young 
boys  killing  porcupines,  rabbits,  and  partridges  as  part 
of  their  education  in  how  to  stalk  and  shoot.  Ducks, 
geese,  partridge,  and  swans  were  sometimes  eaten,  and 
fowls'  eggs  were  collected  by  teenaged  girls  who 
looked  for  them  among  the  reeds.  The  Blackfoot 
rejected  all  fish  as  food;  they  considered  these 
creatures  to  be  part  of  an  evil  Underwater  World. 

Also,  a  wide  variety  of  berries  and  edible  roots 


were  eaten:  most  prominent  were  the  saskatoon,  or 
sarvice  berry,  chokecherry,  bull  berry,  high  and  low 
bush  cranberry,  gooseberry,  pin  cherry,  raspberry, 
strawberry,  wild  turnip,  wild  onion,  bitter  root,  and 
camas  root.  Some,  such  as  the  saskatoon,  were  dried 
and  mixed  with  pulverized  dried  meat  and  fat  to 
produce  pemmican,  while  chokecherries  were 
pounded  into  a  mash,  stones  and  all,  to  make  a  patty 
which  was  dried  and  stored  for  future  use.  Picking 
berries  and  digging  roots  were  entirely  the  women's 
responsibility,  although  a  teenaged  boy  usually 
accompanied  them  to  protect  them  in  case  of  attack  by 
bears  or  other  animals. 

Many  plants  had  a  practical  or  medicinal  use: 
alkali  lily  for  reducing  inflammation,  red  baneberry  for 
colds,  sweet  sage  for  fever,  etc.  People  also  used 
sweetgrass  and  juniper  for  incense  and  smoked  a 
native  form  of  tobacco  as  well  as  the  inner  bark  of  the 
red  willow  and  bearberry  leaves. 

Annual  Cycle 

Because  the  buffalo  was  so  important  to  the 
economy  and  lifestyle  of  the  Blackfoot,  the  movements 
of  the  bands  during  the  year  often  were  governed  by 
the  location  of  the  herds.  In  winter  many  buffalo 
drifted  into  the  sheltered  foothills  and  parkland 
regions,  so  the  Blackfoot  gathered  in  small  bands  in  the 
same  areas,  camping  along  wooded  river  bottoms 
where  they  were  within  easy  reach  of  the  buffalo. 
There  they  stayed  in  one  place  for  weeks  at  a  time, 
particularly  when  hunting  was  good.  In  such  winter 
camps,  tipis  were  strung  out  for  miles  among  the 
protective  cottonwoods  and  willows  of  a  river  valley. 
Each  band  might  have  a  separate  camp,  but  remained 
within  a  mile  or  two  of  another  camp  for  mutual 
protection  against  enemies. 

In  the  spring,  the  people  moved  out  onto  the 
prairies,  sometimes  in  small  family  groups  or  bands, 
depending  on  the  movements  of  the  buffalo.  Some 
people  would  go  deep  into  the  foothills  to  cut  new  tipi 
poles  or  travois  poles,  while  others  went  to  trading 
posts  or  killed  enough  buffalo  to  make  new  lodge 


covers.  In  early  summer  they  joined  together  in  large 
camps,  sometimes  comprising  a  whole  tribe,  so  that 
the  Sun  Dance  and  other  rituals  could  be  held.  During 
this  time,  women  visited  their  families,  warrior 
societies  held  meetings,  hours  were  spent  in  gambling 
and  horse  racing,  and  marriages  were  arranged.  The 
large  camp  provided  a  rare  chance  for  visiting  and 
renewing  old  friendships. 

After  the  ceremonies  the  Blackfoot  wandered  off 
in  small  groups  again,  picking  berries,  drying  meat, 
and  making  pemmican.  In  the  early  autumn  they 
completed  their  fall  trade  at  Fort  Edmonton,  Rocky 
Mountain  House,  or  Fort  Benton,  and  chose  their 
winter  campsites.  Often  these  were  in  close  proximity 
to  buffalo  jumps,  which  provided  them  with  a  source 
of  food  as  long  as  buffalo  stayed  in  the  area. 

During  all  seasons  of  the  year,  small  family 
groups  wandered  off  to  visit  other  tribes,  young 
warriors  went  to  raid  enemy  horse  herds,  and  some 
camps  concentrated  on  trapping  for  the  fur  trade,  but 
the  general  practice  was  to  follow  the  movement  of  the 
buffalo. 

Warfare 

Because  these  Plains  Indians  were  a  proud 
people  who  occupied  a  territory  that  was  rich  in 
buffalo,  the  Blackfoot  were  in  almost  a  constant  state 
of  warfare  with  surrounding  tribes  during  the  historic 
period.  To  the  south  and  south-west,  they  raided  the 
rich  horse  herds  of  the  Crow,  Shoshoni,  and  Nez  Perce 
tribes.  To  the  north  and  east  they  were  at  war  with  the 
Cree  and  Assiniboine,  while  farther  south-east  were  the 
enemy  Sioux.  Westward,  battles  often  took  place  with 
the  Kootenay  and  Pend  d'Oreille  Indians  who  crossed 
the  mountains  to  hunt  buffalo. 

When  the  Blackfoot  went  to  war,  they  were 
usually  looking  for  either  horses  or  revenge.  If  the 
former  was  the  reason,  a  small  war  party  might  set  out 
on  foot,  in  expectation  of  capturing  enemy  horses  and 
returning  in  triumph.  Killing  an  enemy  was  not  their 
primary  objective  and,  in  fact,  scalping  was  not 
considered  to  be  among  the  most  heroic  of  deeds. 


Rather,  a  warrior  was  praised  for  his  audacity  and 
fearlessness  in  battle.  A  Peigan  named  White  Quiver 
was  remembered  because  he  captured  a  herd  of  Crow 
horses  but  was  apprehended  by  United  States 
authorities.  Undaunted,  he  gained  his  release,  retook 
the  horses  from  the  Americans,  and  fled  to  Canada. 
Young  warriors  entering  an  enemy  camp  at  night 
would  often  take  the  horses  tethered  to  their  owners' 
lodges,  not  just  because  they  were  the  best  animals, 
but  to  display  their  skill  and  courage  as  raiders. 

Revenge  parties  served  an  entirely  different 
purpose  from  horse-raiding  parties.  Usually  a  revenge 
party  was  formed  after  an  enemy  had  attacked  a  camp 
of  Blackfoot  and  killed  several  men,  women,  and 
children.  When  this  occurred,  grieving  relatives  called 
upon  fellow  tribal  members  to  form  a  huge  war  party, 
sometimes  consisting  of  two  or  three  hundred  men.  If 
the  killing  had  been  done  by  a  Cree,  the  Blackfoot 
made  no  attempt  to  seek  out  the  actual  murderer;  they 
were  satisfied  to  kill  other  Cree  in  revenge. 

Often,  white  men  did  not  understand  that  this 
practice  also  applied  to  them.  If,  for  example,  a 
whiskey  trader  killed  a  Blackfoot,  then  the  deceased 
man's  relatives  might  kill  the  first  white  person  they 
could  find,  even  if  that  man  was  innocent  of  any 
misdeeds. 

Religious  Beliefs  And  Practices 

Religion  was  a  part  of  almost  every  aspect  of 
Blackfoot  daily  life.  A  woman  beginning  her 
quillworking  would  say  a  prayer;  an  old  man  awaking 
in  the  morning  would  sing  a  prayer  of  thanks;  a  person 
placed  a  small  morsel  of  food  in  the  ground  for  the 
spirits  before  eating. 

The  Blackfoot  believed  that  their  entire  universe 
was  inhabited  by  spirits,  some  good  and  some  evil. 
One  of  the  greatest  of  these  was  the  Sun,  who  was  the 
head  of  a  holy  family  consisting  of  his  wife,  the  Moon, 
and  their  boy,  the  Morning  Star.  The  thunder  spirit  was 
a  powerful  deity,  while  creatures  such  as  curlews, 
bluebirds,  and  mice  were  believed  to  possess 
supernatural  powers.  A  strangely  twisted  tree  or  an 


unusual  rock  formation  was  considered  to  be  the  result 
of  some  spiritual  power,  and,  as  a  result,  passers-by  left 
offerings  for  good  luck. 

Because  of  their  beliefs,  the  Blackfoot  sought  the 
aid  and  protection  of  friendly  spiritual  forces  that  could 
guide  them  through  life.  A  teenaged  boy,  for  example, 
might  go  on  a  vision-seeking  quest,  looking  for  a 
spiritual  helper  for  his  future  years.  For  some  it  was 
simply  a  secluded  place.  Others,  who  were  particularly 
daring,  sought  out  an  area  of  great  danger,  such  as  a 
high  precipice  or  a  burial  ground  for  their  quest. 
Constructing  a  crude  rock  shelter,  he  lay  down  with  a 
pipe  beside  him  and  fasted  and  prayed  for  four  days. 
During  that  time  he  hoped  that  he  would  have  a  vision 
in  which  a  spiritual  helper  would  come  to  him. 
Sometimes  it  would  be  an  animal  in  the  form  of  a  man, 
while  at  other  times  a  creature  itself  might  speak  to 
him. 

Low  Horn,  a  Blackfoot  Indian,  was  seeking  a 
vision  on  a  high  hill  when  the  area  was  struck  by 
lightning.  From  this  experience  he  was  said  to  have 
gained  the  help  of  the  thunder  spirit.  He  went  on  to 
have  further  visions  in  which  he  was  visited  by  a 
sparrowhawk,  rabbit,  and  mouse,  each  giving  him 
some  of  its  power.  With  this  spiritual  support,  he  went 
on  to  become  one  of  the  greatest  warriors  of  the 
Blackfoot  nation.  When  he  was  finally  killed  in  1 846, 
he  took  with  him  two  leading  chiefs  of  the  Cree  and 
Assiniboine  tribes,  as  well  as  a  score  of  enemy 
warriors. 

As  a  result  of  their  visions,  young  men  wore 
amulets  or  ornaments  in  their  hair  or  around  their 
necks.  Crowfoot  kept  an  owl's  head  in  his  hair,  while 
others  could  be  seen  wearing  the  skins  of  animals  or 
other  items  tTiat  represented  their  spirit  helpers.  These 
objects  themselves  were  unique  to  the  warrior;  when 
he  died  they  were  buried  with  him. 

The  Blackfoot  also  had  holy  men  who  sought 
visions  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  tribe,  rather  than 
just  for  themselves.  Usually,  such  people  spent  many 
years  learning  to  become  religious  leaders  and  devoted 
their  lives  to  ritualism.  Others  were  actively  involved  in 
their  native  religion  through  secret  societies  or  the 


possession  of  sacred  objects. 

Blackfoot  ritual  centred  on  "medicine 
bundles. "5  This  is  a  generic  term  for  any  objects  kept 
together  for  ceremonial  purposes.  Most  often,  these 
objects  were  wrapped  in  cloth  and  put  in  fringed 
rawhide  containers,  which  were  kept  in  a  place  of 
honor  within  the  lodge.  Perhaps  the  most  important  of 
these  objects  was  the  medicine  pipe,  which  consisted 
of  a  long  pipestem  decorated  with  eagle  feathers.  The 
pipe  had  no  bowl,  as  it  was  not  for  smoking  but  for 
performing  a  dance  to  bring  good  luck  to  the  tribe  or  to 
help  someone  who  was  sick.  Medicine  pipe  men,  the 
owners  of  the  pipes,  led  a  lifestyle  distinctive  from 
others  in  the  tribes;  they  wore  their  hair  in  a  certain 
way,  painted  their  faces,  carried  the  pipe  on  its  own 
travois,  and  had  many  taboos.  These  men  were 
considered  to  possess  the  spiritual  power  to  keep  evil 
spirits  away  from  the  tribe  and  to  help  those  in  need. 

Although  these  men  did  not  constitute  a  society, 
they  would  gather  together  periodically  to  open  their 
pipe  bundles,  perform  the  dances  and  rituals,  and 
renew  their  vows.  Every  spring  after  the  first 
thunderstorm,  each  medicine  pipe  bundle  was  opened 
in  response  to  the  call  the  owner  believed  he  had 
received  from  the  thunder  spirit. 

Besides  these  revered  medicine  pipes,  there 
were  lesser  pipes  that  were  individually  owned.  Most 
common  was  the  black  covered  pipe,  which  was  small 
enough  to  take  to  war  and  often  was  presented  to  a 
young,  inexperienced  warrior  by  an  older  relative. 

The  most  ancient  of  Blackfoot  medicine  bundles 
was  the  beaver  bundle  that,  according  to  tradition,  had 
been  given  to  a  hunter  who  was  camped  by  St.  Mary's 
Lake  in  what  is  now  northern  Montana.  This  occurred 
in  the  years  before  the  Blackfoot  had  horses.  The  man 
was  killing  too  many  birds  and  animals,  so  one  day 
when  his  wife  went  for  water  a  Beaver  Man  came  out 
of  the  lake  and  captured  her.  Later  she  led  a  procession 
from  the  lake  to  her  husband's  lodge,  this  group 
consisting  of  the  Beaver  Man,  the  Sun,  and  the  Moon. 
The  hunter  was  told  that  if  he  would  stop  killing  game 
unnecessarily,  his  wife  would  be  returned  to  him  and 
he  would  be  given  a  medicine  bundle.  Then,  one  by 


one,  animal  and  bird  skins  were  taken  from  the  walls 
of  his  lodge  and  he  was  taught  the  songs  and 
ceremonies  for  each.  These  skins  were  wrapped 
together  with  sweetgrass  and  face  paint  to  make  the 
beaver  bundle. 

Medicine  bundles  were  also  used  by  the  various 
secret  societies  of  the  Blackfoot.  Most  common  of 
these  were  the  All  Comrades  societies.  Each  member 
of  such  a  warrior  society  had  his  own  bundle,  which 
was  simply  an  assemblage  of  the  costumes  and  ritual 
objects  he  needed  for  his  society's  dances  and 
ceremonies.  A  society  had  one  or  two  leaders,  each  of 
whom  had  a  distinctive  headdress  and  face  paint.  For 
example,  a  head  man  in  the  Raven  Carriers  society 
wore  a  coyote  skin  and  had  an  eagle  feather  in  his 
hair;  while  he  danced,  he  carried  a  long  red  stick 
trimmed  with  cloth  and  feathers. 

Women  also  played  a  major  role  in  the  use  of 
medicine  bundles.  Not  only  did  wives  sometimes  have 
a  joint  membership  with  their  husbands,  but  the 
Blackfoot  were  unique  in  that  they  had  one  society 
exclusively  for  women,  it  was  called  the  Motoki, 
popularly  translated  as  the  Old  Women's  Society. 

The  primary  function  of  the  Motoki  was  to 
acknowledge  the  importance  of  the  buffalo  to  the 
Blackfoot  nation.  In  their  rituals  the  women  took  the 
roles  of  buffalo  killed  by  hunters  and  paid  homage  to 
the  power  of  the  buffalo  spirit.  They  wished  to  appease 
the  buffalo  spirits  so  that  the  tribe  would  have  good 
luck  in  its  future  hunts.  Among  the  costumes  worn  by 
the  women  were  headdresses  made  of  scalps  from  old 
buffalo  bulls,  some  made  of  soft  bird  plumes,  and 
others  with  beaded  designs  representing  snakes. 

Most  medicine  bundles  contained  some 
standard  items,  such  as  braided  sweetgrass  used  for 
incense,  ochre  to  paint  the  user's  face,  and  tobacco  for 
the  sacred  pipes.  The  other  objects  were  worn  or  held 
during  the  ceremonies,  each  usually  accompanied  by 
its  special  song.  The  bundle  was  hung  on  a  tripod 
behind  the  owner's  lodge  in  the  day  and  was  taken 
inside  the  tipi  at  night,  where  it  hung  above  the 
person's  sleeping  place.  Prayers  and  songs,  as  well  as 
the  burning  of  incense,  were  performed  each  morning 


and  night. 

In  addition  to  having  personal  visions  and 
warrior  societies,  the  Blackfoot  were  one  of  the 
northern  Plains  tribes  that  performed  an  annual  Sun 
Dance,  or  O'kan,  which  involved  an  entire  tribe.  This 
festival  lasted  for  several  days  and  had  social  and 
political  overtones  besides  its  purely  religious  function. 

The  term  "Sun  Dance"  is  a  misnomer,  for  this 
implies  a  simple  dance  to  the  Sun  Spirit.  Rather,  this 
ritual  consisted  of  a  series  of  religious  ceremonies 
based  upon  the  sky  spirits,  the  buffalo,  and  tribal 
mythology. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  Sun  Dance  was  to 
allow  everyone  to  reaffirm  their  faith  in  the  Sun  Spirit. 
The  primary  ritual  involved  the  construction  of  a 
"medicine  lodge,"  presided  over  by  a  holy  woman, 
where  various  dances  and  rituals  were  performed. 
However,  the  Sun  Dance  had  many  additional  features, 
beginning  with  a  woman's  announcement  to  sponsor 
the  ceremony,  and  it  provided  an  opportunity  for  many 
other  religious  activities  to  take  place  during  the  huge 
gathering  of  people. 

The  decision  to  hold  a  Sun  Dance  was  made  by 
a  pure  woman  -  that  is,  a  virgin  or  faithful  wife  who 
had  a  male  relative  in  danger  of  losing  his  life.  A 
husband  might  be  ill  or  a  son  might  not  have  returned 
from  a  raid.  The  woman  made  a  public  vow  that  if  the 
person's  life  were  spared,  she  would  sponsor  a  Sun 
Dance.  Then,  if  her  prayer  were  answered,  she  began 
preparations  for  the  summer  ritual. 

The  sponsoring  of  a  Sun  Dance  was  expensive, 
so  relatives  and  the  extended  family  began  to  collect 
blankets,  horses,  and  other  goods  to  be  given  away. 
Arrangements  were  made  with  a  woman  who  had 
previously  sponsored  a  Sun  Dance  to  transfer  her 
medicine  bundle,  called  the  Natoas  bundle,  to  the  new 
sponsor.  This  bundle  contained  the  objects  necessary 
for  the  woman  to  perform  her  part  of  the  ceremonies. 

The  Sun  Dance  was  held  in  July,  as  soon  as  the 
saskatoon  berries  were  ripe,  for  they  were  needed  for 
sacramental  purposes.  A  site  was  chosen  by  one  of  the 
All  Comrades  societies  in  consultation  with  the  chiefs. 
The  location  afforded  good  protection  against  enemy 


war  parties,  provided  good  grazing  for  the  hundreds  of 
horses,  and  was  close  to  the  main  buffalo  herds.  The 
area  west  of  the  Cypress  Hills  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  because  it  met  all  these  requirements. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  gathering,  the  Old 
Women's  Society  performed  its  ceremonies,  building  a 
lodge  of  travois  and  tipi  covers  for  their  four-day  ritual. 
On  the  last  day,  the  women  had  a  public  dance  and 
gave  away  gifts  to  visitors  and  friends. 

The  women's  ceremonies  were  followed  by 
those  of  the  All  Comrades  societies,  such  as  the  All 
Brave  Dogs,  Pigeons,  Horns,  and  Prairie  Chickens. 
Finally,  the  holy  woman  moved  her  lodge  inside  the 
camp  circle,  and  during  the  next  four  days  she 
prepared  buffalo  tongues  as  the  sacrament,  presided 
over  the  building  of  a  fifty-willow  sweatlodge,  and 
supervised  the  painting  of  a  buffalo  skull  with  the 
symbols  of  the  Sun,  Moon,  Morning  Star,  and  Sun 
Dogs.  Later  this  skull  was  placed  at  the  base  of  the  Sun 
Dance  pole. 

The  main  ceremonies  took  place  when 
^       members  of  a  warrior  society  left  the  camp  in  search  of 

a  forked  tree  that  would  serve  as  the  centre  pole. 
I       When  they  found  one  they  returned  to  camp  as  though 
they  were  successful  warriors  returning  from  a  raid. 
Meanwhile,  others  in  the  camp  built  the  framework  of 
the  Sun  Dance  lodge,  and  everyone  celebrated  the 
raising  of  the  centre  pole  amid  gunfire,  joyous  shouts, 
and  war  whoops. 

The  happy  mood  continued  as  scores  of  people 
^    collected  green  cottonwood  branches  to  place  around 
^1    the  lodge  as  an  outer  wall.  This  part  of  the  ceremony 
>    symbolized  the  beginning  of  new  life,  just  as  their  faith 
in  the  Sun  Spirit  was  being  renewed.  Normal  taboos 
were  relaxed,  as  young  men  picked  up  unmarried  girls 
and  sweethearts  and  carried  them  on  their  horses  as 
they  went  to  collect  the  greenery. 

That  night,  four  warriors  built  a  small  bower 
within  the  Sun  Dance  lodge  and  remained  there  all 
night,  singing  their  holy  songs.  In  the  morning,  other 
men  known  as  weather  dancers  lined  up  in  two  rows 
facing  each  other,  and,  with  faces  elevated  towards  the 
sun,  performed  their  ceremonial  dance.  This  was 
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followed  by  the  various  warrior  societies  who  put  on 
their  public  dances. 

Another  ritual  that  took  place  within  the  Sun 
Dance  lodge  was  the  self-torture  ritual,  although  this 
was  not  a  part  of  the  Sun  Dance  itself.  Young  men  who 
had  made  vows  had  skewers  thrust  through  slits  cut  in 
their  chests  and  backs.  The  skewers  in  front  were 
fastened  to  lines  attached  to  the  centre  pole,  while 
those  at  the  back  were  used  to  suspend  a  shield  or 
buffalo  skull.  As  he  danced  the  young  warrior  had  to 
hurl  himself  backward  in  order  to  tear  the  skewers  free 
from  his  chest  and  then  to  wrest  the  others  from  his 
back.  This  ritual  sometimes  was  referred  to  as  "making 
a  brave,"  implying  that  one  did  it  to  become  a  warrior. 
In  fact,  the  ordeal  was  suffered  by  a  young  man  who 
had  made  a  vow  to  the  Sun  for  the  good  health  or 
protection  of  someone  in  his  family.  It  was  an  act  of 
gratitude  to  the  Sun  Spirit  for  answered  prayer. 

The  Sun  Dance  as  a  communal  ceremony  was 
in  sharp  contrast  to  other  more  individualistic  aspects 
of  Blackfoot  religion.  With  the  acquisition  of  the  horse 
and  the  availability  of  leisure  time,  the  Blackfoot  were 
able  to  develop  such  a  complex  series  of  rituals. 

Myths  and  Legends 

To  express  and  tell  of  the  origins  of  their  world, 
the  Blackfoot  have  many  myths  and  legends,  some  of 
them  based  on  spiritual  or  supernatural  experiences. 
Myths  explained  the  origins  of  medicine  bundles  and 
ceremonies;  they  recorded  the  exploits  of  great 
warriors;  and  they  told  of  the  origin  of  man  himself. 

The  most  common  type  of  legend  was  one 
related  to  a  trickster-creator,  whom  the  Blackfoot 
called  Napi  or  the  Old  Man.  This  legendary  person 
existed  among  many  North  American  Indian  cultures, 
being  known  as  Wisakishak  among  the  Cree  and 
Inktomi  among  the  Assiniboine.  Napi  was  responsible 
for  the  creation  of  the  world,  for  making  the  first  man 
and  woman,  creating  life  and  death,  and  making  all 
the  flora  and  fauna  existing  in  Blackfoot  country.  Yet 
Napi  was  not  a  god;  rather,  he  was  a  supernatural 
personification  of  man,  with  all  of  man's  wisdom  and 


foolishness,  bravery  and  cowardice,  honesty  and  greed. 
Some  tales  are  serious,  but  many  cause  the  listeners  to 
double  over  in  laughter  as  Napi  is  outwitted  by  an 
opponent  or  does  something  foolish. 

There  are  many  legends  about  Napi,  such  as 
those  that  explain  why  the  antelope  is  fleet-footed,  why 
the  bobcat  has  a  flat  face,  and  how  man  became 
superior  to  buffalo.  These  stories  were  told  partly  for 
entertainment,  but  also  to  explain  to  young  people  the 
world  around  them,  to  allay  their  fears  of  strange 
phenomena,  and  to  teach  them  the  customs  and  mores 
of  the  tribe.  Through  these  legends  children  learned 
about  good  and  evil,  about  the  folly  of  greed,  and 
about  the  importance  of  making  wise  decisions. 

The  Blackfoot  also  had  many  legends  about  the 
stars.  They  believed  that  some  of  the  stars  began  as 
Indians  who  had  used  their  supernatural  powers  to  join 
the  Sky  People.  Even  the  Blackfoot  tipis  recognize  the 
mythological  importance  of  the  stars;  on  the  upper  ears 
of  most  lodges  are  white  circles  depicting  Ursa  Major 
and  the  Pleiades.  At  the  base  are  more  white  circles 
that  represent  puffballs,  which  were  believed  to  be 
fallen  stars. 

Stories  about  great  warriors  often  are  rooted  in 
supernatural  exploits.  The  Blackfoot  believed  that  if  a 
man  performed  some  brave  or  important  deed,  he 
succeeded  only  because  of  the  spiritual  help  he 
received.  Crowfoot,  the  head  chief  of  the  Blackfoot, 
was  said  to  have  received  his  power  of  leadership  from 
an  owl's  head  he  wore  in  his  hair;  One  Spot  wore  a 
scarf  made  of  dog  skin;  others  carried  such  amulets  as 
bird  skins  or  bear  claws,  representing  their  personal 
protectors.  In  each  instance,  the  person  had  a  vision  or 
experience  that  was  considered  to  be  supernatural  and 
that  became  part  of  Blackfoot  mythology. 

Costume  and  Adornment 

The  clothing  worn  by  the  Blackfoot  was  similar 
to  that  of  other  Northern  Plains  tribes.  In  fact,  raiders 
sometimes  took  horses  from  one  of  their  own  camps 
because  they  thought  they  were  enemies.  On  one 
occasion,  a  particularly  audacious  Blackfoot  wandered 
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into  an  enemy  camp  where  he  carried  a  bell  to  attract 
attention.  When  there,  he  took  two  of  the  best  horses 
from  an  owner's  tip!  and  made  his  escape.  He  was  so 
open  in  his  actions  that  no  one  recognized  him  as  an 
enemy. 

In  1  841 ,  Sir  George  Simpson  described  the 
winter  costume  of  a  Blackfoot  man  as  follows: 

A  handsome  Chief's  dress  is  very  full 
and  elaborate,  made  of  dressed 
skins,  consisting  of  a  richly 
garnished  tunic,  reaching  to  the 
knee,  adorned  with  furs  and  scalp- 
locks  down  the  sleeves,  and  almost 
entirely  covered  with  thimbles, 
trinkets  and  various  ornaments.  They 
have  handsomely  wrought  leggings, 
fringed  with  scalp  locks  and  furs, 
and  highly  ornamented  moccasins; 
over  their  tunic  and  across  the 
shoulder  they  throw  a  large  mantle, 
formed  of  a  painted  Buffalo  Robe. 

Besides  this  they  wear  their  bow  and 
arrows,  their  Dagger,  necklaces  of 
Bears  claws,  etc.,  armlets,  almost 
innumerable  ornaments,  and 
handsome  furs,  and  although  it 
forms  altogether  a  heavy  mass  of 
clothing,  they  wear  it  gracefully  and 
are  proud  of  showing  off  their  figures 
and  attitudes.^ 

In  1  833,  when  Prince  Maximilian  saw  the 
Blackfoot  on  the  Upper  Missouri,  he  described 
women's  clothing  as  consisting  of  a  dress 

...coming  down  to  their  feet,  bound 
round  the  waist  with  a  girdle,  and  is 
often  ornamented  with  many  rows  of 
elks'  teeth,  bright  buttons,  and  glass 
beads.  The  dress  wraps  over  the 
breast,  and  has  short,  wide  sleeves. 


ornamented  with  a  good  deal  of 
fringe  .  .  .  The  lower  arm  is  bare.  The 
hem  of  the  dress  is  likewise  trimmed 
with  fringes  and  scalloped.  The 
women  ornament  their  best  dresses, 
both  on  the  hem  and  sleeves,  with 
dyed  porcupine  quills  and  thin 
leather  strips,  with  broad  diversified 
stripes  of  sky-blue  and  white  glass 
beads..  8 

Of  course,  for  everyday  wear,  both  men  and 
women  had  plain,  unadorned  clothing.  The  women,  in 
particular,  required  such  garments  when  butchering  or 
skinning  buffalo.  Children's  clothing  was  virtually  a 
smaller  version  of  adult  costumes,  although  very  young 
boys  and  girls  went  entirely  naked  in  summer. 
However,  the  Blackfoot  were  extremely  modest  and 
even  in  the  warmest  weather  a  man  would  wear  a 
breechcloth,  while  a  woman  would  simply  unfasten 
the  sides  of  her  dress  below  the  arms  to  create  a 
cooling  effect. 

Another  important  part  of  Blackfoot  costume 
was  the  headdress.  The  traditional  feather  bonnet  had 
eagle  feathers  which  projected  upwards  and  were 
decorated  with  horse-hair  trimmings;  these  were 
known  as  "straight-up"  headdresses.  The  more  familiar 
type  of  flowing  bonnet  came  to  the  Blackfoot  in  the 
1 890s  from  the  Assiniboines  and  adjacent  tribes.  Either 
type  could  have  a  trailer  of  eagle  feathers  extending 
down  the  back,  often  with  the  spines  of  the  feathers 
ornamented  with  rawhide  strips  decorated  with 
porcupine  quills. 

Other  headdresses  were  made  of  buffalo  horns, 
mountain  goat  horns,  or  other  material.  In  later  years, 
roaches  made  from  porcupine  hair  were  obtained  from 
southern  tribes  and  used  with  dancing  costumes. 
Women  did  not  normally  wear  headdresses,  although 
the  men's  feather  bonnet  became  a  fashionable 
addition  to  their  dancing  costumes  at  the  turn  of  the 
20th  century. 

Moccasins  were  made  of  buckskin,  with 
rawhide  soles,  and  decorated  with  porcupine  quills  or 
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beads,  or  sometimes  a  combination  of  the  two.  The 
Blackfoot  designs  were  primarily  geometrical,  but  as 
the  women  were  innovative  in  their  craftsmanship, 
they  easily  adapted  floral  or  other  designs  when  they 
became  popular  among  other  tribes. 

Others  parts  of  Blackfoot  costumes  included 
long  leggings  for  men  and  shorter  ones  for  women; 
belts,  either  beaded  or  decorated  with  brass  studs;  "fire 
bags,"  highly  beaded,  for  carrying  pipes  and  smoking 
gear;  breast  plates,  known  as  hair-pipe  necklaces, 
made  of  tubular  bones  purchased  from  traders;  awl 
cases,  worn  on  the  belt;  and  various  rings,  bracelets, 
necklaces,  and  braid  ornaments. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century,  costumes 
were  a  tangible  way  for  a  family  to  display  its  wealth. 
Women's  dresses  decorated  with  elk's  teeth  were  worth 
two  or  three  horses,  while  men's  decorated  shirts  and 
leggings  could  bring  five  horses  or  more.  Wealthy 
persons  collected  such  objects  to  give  away  at  dances 
and  rituals,  thus  carrying  on  a  tradition  of  generosity. 
During  this  same  period,  many  adaptations  were  made 
lo  traditional  costumes  as  new  ideas  and  materials 
became  available.  Satin  dresses  decorated  with 
ribbons,  beaded  ties  and  collars,  and  other  adaptations 
from  the  white  society  were  added  to  the  changing 
styles  of  costumes. 

Dwellings 

The  average  Blackfoot  tipi  was  made  of  1 2  to 
14  buffalo  skins  and  required  as  many  as  23  poles 
made  of  lodgepole  pine.  They  were  erected  upon  a 
basic  foundation  of  four  poles  tied  together  at  the  top, 
llie  others  being  laid  against  them.  The  tipi  always 
laced  east,  both  as  a  protection  against  the  prevailing 
winds  and  for  religious  reasons,  in  order  to  face  the 
rising  sun.  The  ears  of  the  lodge,  which  regulated  the 
draught,  were  controlled  by  two  poles  fitted  through 
eyelets  cut  into  the  upper  corners  of  the  ears. 

Some  wealthy  men  had  lodges  made  of  30 
buffalo  skins.  These  could  be  used  only  by  warriors 
who  had  performed  great  feats  of  a  dual  nature,  such 
as  knocking  two  enemy  from  a  single  horse  in  the  heat 


of  battle.  The  lodge  had  two  entrances  and  two 
fireplaces,  one  of  the  latter  being  reserved  for  religious 
purtDoses.  Such  a  tipi  was  an  obvious  sign  of  wealth. 

Alternately,  a  very  poor  person  might  have  a 
small  tipi.  For  example,  Crooked  Meat  Strings  saw  on 
old  woman  in  the  1  870s  who  had  a  tipi  made  of  only 
two  buffalo  skins.  "It  was  five  feet  in  diameter,  and  her 
feet  stuck  out  the  door,"  he  said.^ 

Prior  to  the  acquisition  of  the  horse,  everyone's 
lodges  were  small,  averaging  five  or  six  buffalo  skins. 
These  had  to  be  dragged  about  on  dog  travels.  The 
only  other  method  of  transporting  goods  was  in  packs 
carried  by  dogs,  women,  and  sometimes  men.  The 
Biackfoot  did  not  use  canoes. 

Blackfoot  History 

Explorer  David  Thompson,  who  lived  with  the 
Peigans  during  the  winter  of  1  787-88,  was  told  by  an 
elderly  Cree  that  the  Blackfoot  once  had  lived  in  the 
woodlands  near  the  Eagle  Hills,  in  present-day 
Saskatchewan,  and  had  wandered  from  there  onto  the 
[plains.  Other  information  suggests  that  in  the  1  600s  the 
Shoshoni  and  perhaps  the  Crow  were  in  possession  of 
southern  Alberta  and  that  the  foothills  area  was 
occupied  by  a  band  of  Kootenays.  A  smallpox 
epidemic  in  the  early  1  700s  is  said  to  have  severely 
depleted  the  Kootenays  and  left  the  region  vacant  for 
the  Blackfoot  to  occupy. 

While  the  Blackfoot  may  have  been  absent  from 
southern  Alberta  and  northern  Montana  in  the  1600s, 
this  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  they  were  a 
woodland  people.  Rather,  it  is  possible  that  they 
moved  about  within  the  Northern  Plains  area,  their 
specific  hunting  grounds  shifting  depending  upon 
enemy  activity,  location  of  the  buffalo  herds,  and  other 
factors.  As  a  people  without  horses,  they  could  travel 
only  short  distances  at  a  time  and  did  not  require  a  vast 
hunting  area.  Significantly,  their  culture  is  almost 
completely  devoid  of  woodland  traits,  even  though 
these  characteristics  have  persisted  among  the  Plains 
Cree  who  are  known  to  have  had  a  woodlands  origin. 

The  tale  of  the  legendary  hero  Scabby  Round 


Robe  indicates  that  in  the  late  1 600s  the  Blackfoot 
fought  a  battle  with  the  Shoshoni  Indians  at  the  present 
site  of  Blackfoot  Crossing,  sixty  miles  east  of  Calgary, 
and  then  drove  the  enemy  tribe  far  to  the  south. 
Certainly  Blackfoot  occupancy  of  the  main  part  of  their 
later  hunting  grounds  was  confirmed  after  that  date. 

By  the  time  the  Blackfoot  met  the  first  fur  traders 
in  the  mid-1  700s,  they  had  already  received  trade 
goods  and  other  objects  through  intra-tribal  trade. 
Kettles,  guns,  knives,  and  axes  were  brought  by  Cree 
middlemen  who  had  obtained  them  from  forts  on  the 
shores  of  Hudson  Bay. 

During  this  same  period,  between  1  700  and 
1 725,  the  Blackfoot  also  obtained  their  first  horses. 
These  were  descendants  of  animals  brought  by  the 
Spanish  when  they  invaded  Mexico  in  the  1500s.  Over 
the  years  the  horses  had  been  acquired  by  the  southern 
tribes  and  were  passed  northward.  David  Thompson 
was  told  how  the  Shoshoni  first  attacked  the  Blackfoot 
using  horses  which  "they  rode,  swift  as  the  Deer,  on 
which  they  dashed  at  the  Peegans,  and  with  their  stone 
Pukamoggan  (clubs)  knocked  them  on  the  head."io  But 
the  Blackfoot  soon  acquired  the  horse  as  well,  and  by 
the  time  the  first  white  man,  Anthony  Henday,  visited 
them  in  1 754  they  were  skilled  riders. 

In  the  1  790s,  such  trading  posts  as  Eort 
Edmonton  and  Rocky  Mountain  House  were  built 
within  easy  reach  of  the  Blackfoot.  Because  the  Plains 
lacked  accessible  water  routes  and  had  few  beaver  or 
fur-bearing  animals,  the  Hudson's  Bay  and  North  West 
companies  had  no  reason  to  locate  forts  south  of  the 
North  Saskatchewan  River.  As  a  result,  the  Blackfoot 
were  able  to  acquire  European  trade  goods,  but  were 
not  obliged  to  alter  their  lifestyle  or  their  hunting 
patterns  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  traders. 

During  this  time  the  Blackfoot  had  good 
relations  with  the  British,  usually  travelling  to  their 
trading  posts  in  the  spring  and  autumn.  In  1806  the 
tribes  had  their  first  experience  with  Americans 
travelling  northward  along  the  Missouri  River,  in  that 
year  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  was  returning  from 
the  Pacific  when  they  became  involved  in  an 
altercation  with  the  Peigans  and  killed  a  man.  For  the 


next  quarter  century  anyone  coming  up  the  river  was 
considered  to  be  an  enemy.  Not  only  were  the 
Blackfoot  angry  about  the  killing,  but  American 
trappers  soon  began  to  overrun  the  region.  Whereas 
the  British  companies  established  forts  and  encouraged 
the  Indians  to  hunt  and  trap,  the  American  trappers  or 
mountain  men  did  their  own  trapping.  The  Blackfoot 
believed  that  these  men  were  stealing  from  their  lands 
and  treated  them  accordingly. 

in  1831  the  American  Fur  Company  finally 
made  peace  with  the  Blackfoot  tribes  and  built  Fort 
Piegan  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Missouri.  From  that 
time  on  the  Blackfoot  became  skilled  traderswho  pitted 
American  against  British  to  get  the  best  deals  for  their 
robes,  furs,  horses,  and  dried  meat. 

The  population  of  the  Blackfoot  tribes  varied 
considerably  over  the  years  during  the  19th  century, 
being  affected  primarily  by  smallpox  epidemics  in 
1  780,  1 837  and  1 869,  and  measles  and  scarlet  fever 
epidemics  in  1819  and  1864.  In  1823  Thomas  FHeron 
in  his  Report  of  Chesterfield  house  estimates  the 
populations  of  the  three  tribes  to  be  4,200  Blackfoot, 
2,800  Blood,  and  4,200  Peigan,  but  in  1841,  just  after 
the  smallpox  epidemic,  they  were  calculated  at  2,100 
Blackfoot,  1,750  Blood,  and  2,500  Peigan. n  The 
tribes  made  a  rapid  recovery  during  the  disease-free 
period  of  the  mid-century  and  by  1  869,  according  to 
General  Alfred  Sully's  Census  of  Blackfeet  Indians 
dated  July  16,  1870,  in  the  National  Archives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  there  were  2,712  Blackfoot,  2,544 
Blood,  and  3,960  Peigan.  After  a  further  major  loss 
from  smallpox  in  1869-70,  the  tribes  maintained  a 
relatively  stable  population  until  they  settled  on  their 
reserves. 

The  first  government  treaty  with  the  Blackfoot 
was  made  by  the  United  States  in  1 855.  At  that  time 
consideration  was  being  given  to  building  a  railroad 
across  the  Plains  and  clear  title  was  required  to  Indian 
lands.  In  this  pact,  known  to  the  Indians  as  the  Yellow 
River  Treaty,  the  Blackfoot  surrendered  their  Montana 
hunting  grounds,  agreed  to  maintain  perpetual  peace 
with  the  government  and  other  tribes  that  signed  the 
treaty,  and  agreed  to  permit  Americans  to  live  or  travel 


through  their  territory.  In  exchange  they  received  a 
huge  reservation  extending  from  the  present  towns  of 
Malta  on  the  east  and  Roundup  on  the  south,  as  far 
west  as  the  mountains  and  north  to  the  Canadian 
border.  They  were  also  promised  annuity  payments 
and  other  benefits.  Later,  as  white  settlement  increased, 
the  reservation  was  whittled  down  by  two  additional 
treaties  in  1865  and  1869,  by  Executive  Orders  in 
1 873  and  1 874,  and  by  agreements  in  1 888  and  1 896. 
These  pacts  were  made  almost  exclusively  with  the 
South  Peigan  tribe,  as  the  Bloods,  North  Peigans,  and 
Blackfoot  considered  themselves  to  be  "British" 
Indians. 

Within  a  few  years  of  the  signing  of  the  1 855 
treaty,  white  people  began  flowing  into  Montana 
Territory.  First  there  were  free  traders,  missionaries,  and 
government  officials.  Then  the  discovery  of  gold  along 
the  mountains  brought  in  a  flood  of  prospectors, 
merchants,  and  ranchers.  The  opening  of  steamboat 
navigation  on  the  Missouri  provided  easy  access  as  far 
upriver  as  Fort  Benton. 

This  influx  resulted  in  a  number  of  clashes 
between  Indians  and  whites,  reaching  such  proportions 
by  1 866  that  Montanans  were  referring  to  the  troubles 
as  a  "Blackfoot  war."  The  events  culminated  with  an 
attack  in  January  1870  by  the  United  States  cavalry, 
under  command  of  Major  Eugene  Baker,  upon  a 
peaceful  camp  of  Peigans.  The  soldiers,  looking  for 
Mountain  Chief's  camp  where  they  expected  to  find  a 
number  of  men  wanted  for  murder,  mistakenly 
attacked  FHeavy  Runner's  camp,  killing  1  73  persons, 
the  majority  being  women  and  children.  This  event 
became  known  as  the  Baker  massacre. 

The  attack  drove  a  number  of  bands  into 
Canada,  but  there  the  Indians  were  exposed  to  the 
unlimited  sale  of  illicit  whiskey  by  American  traders  at 
such  posts  as  Fort  Whoop-Up,  Standoff,  and  Slideout. 
The  traders  operated  without  any  law  on  the  Canadian 
side,  creating  devastation  and  havoc  among  the 
Blackfoot  tribes. 

As  a  Montana  citizen  commented  in  1872, 


Whoop-Up...  is  inhabited  by  a 


class  of  persons  whose  sole 
occupation  is  trading  whisky  to 
Indians.  They  do  not  conceal 
their  business,  as  Whoop-Up  is 
in  British  America,  and  they,  as 
well  as  the  Indians,  know  that 
whatever  crimes  may  be 
committed  across  the  line,  no 
notice  will  be  taken  of  them  by 
the  U.S.  authorities.^ 2 

Finally,  in  1874,  the  North-West  Mounted 
Police  were  sent  west  to  put  a  stop  to  the  illegal  traffic. 
The  police  established  friendly  relations  with  the 
Blackfoot,  largely  through  the  leadership  of  such  men 
as  Crowfoot,  Red  Crow,  and  Col.  James  F.  Macleod.  In 
1877  the  Canadian  government  successfully  negotiated 
Treaty  No.  Seven  with  the  Blackfoot  tribes,  based 
largely  on  the  trust  established  between  the  Indians 
and  the  Mounted  Police.  In  the  treaty  the  Indians  gave 
up  all  rights  to  some  50,000  square  miles  of  hunting 
grounds  in  exchange  for  reserves  on  the  basis  of  five 
people  per  square  mile,  annuity  payments,  and  other 
benefits.  Besides  the  Blood,  Blackfoot,  Peigan,  and 
Sarcee  Indians,  their  longtime  enemies,  the  Stoneys, 
also  signed  the  treaty. 

By  1  880  the  buffalo  herds  had  been  virtually 
exterminated  in  Blackfoot  territory  as  the  result  of 
extensive  slaughter  by  white  hide  hunters  and  the 
increasing  incursions  of  Crees  and  Metis  from  the 
north.  The  buffalo  had  been  almost  the  sole  source  of 
food  for  the  Blackfoot.  With  its  destruction  they  had  no 
choice  but  to  settle  on  their  reserves. 

In  Montana,  the  South  Peigans  went  to  the 
Blackfeet  Indian  Reservation,  while  in  southern  Alberta 
the  Bloods  settled  on  their  reserve  —  the  largest  in 
Canada  —  south  of  Fort  Macleod,  the  Peigans  near 
Pincher  Creek,  and  the  Blackfoot  east  of  Calgary.  Their 
allies,  the  Sarcees,  took  a  tiny  reserve  on  the  outskirts 
of  Calgary. 

Although  each  tribe  developed  along  separate 
lines  after  that  date,  particularly  where  two  countries 
and  two  separate  administrations  were  involved,  there 


were  many  similarities  in  their  reservation  histories. 
None  of  the  tribes  could  live  by  hunting,  so  they  were 
obliged  to  turn  to  gardening,  and  later  to  farming  and 
ranching,  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  As  tipis  wore  out 
they  were  replaced  by  tiny  log  houses;  Catholic, 
Methodist,  and  Anglican  missionaries  built  boarding 
schools  and  took  children  away  from  their  homes;  and 
soon  the  ration  house  became  the  centre  of  reserve  life. 
Both  governments  expected  the  Indians  to  become  self- 
supporting  through  farming  within  a  few  years,  and 
when  this  did  not  happen  the  authorities  turned  to  a 
welfare  system  to  keep  them  fed  and  quiet.  Few,  if  any, 
long-range  programs  were  introduced,  and  many 
Indians  believed  that  the  governments  were  simply 
feeding  them  until  they  all  died  off  from  such  common 
diseases  as  tuberculosis,  influenza,  and  measles. 

The  introduction  of  ranching  in  the  1  890s 
improved  the  lot  of  many  Indians,  for  they  found 
parallels  between  buffalo  hunting  and  cattle  raising. 
Other  Indians  became  self-supporting  through  coal 
mining,  haying,  lumbering,  or  working  for  white 
settlers.  However,  a  combination  of  the  mechanization 
of  the  agricultural  industry,  some  disastrous  winters  for 
cattle,  and  the  gradual  encroachment  of  white 
settlement,  found  many  Indians  untrained  and  unable 
to  cope  with  the  demands  of  the  new  order.  To  them 
the  reserves  became  a  haven  from  the  discrimination 
and  hostility  they  experienced  in  neighboring  towns. 

In  Canada,  efforts  were  made  between  1907 
and  1921  to  force  the  Blackfoot  tribes  to  surrender 
large  portions  of  their  reserves.  The  Peigans  gave  up 
almost  a  third  of  their  reserve  in  1 909,  and  the 
Blackfoot  ended  up  losing  about  half  of  theirs  in  1911 
and  191 8.  Only  the  Bloods  resisted  all  attempts  to  give 
up  parts  of  their  reserve.^  ^  In  Montana  the  Blackfeet 
(as  the  South  Piegans  now  called  themselves)  were 
allotted  individual  lands  in  1907  and  any  unclaimed 
areas  were  sold.  In  1918  the  Indians  were  allowed  to 
sell  their  allotments  and  as  a  result,  the  reservation 
became  a  checkerboard  of  Indian  and  white-owned 
lands.  Many  Blackfeet  were  left  homeless.  It  was  not 
until  the  passing  of  the  Indian  Reorganization  Act  in 
1 934  that  many  of  them  were  able  to  acquire 
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additional  land. 

Little  agricultural  and  economic  progress  was 
made  on  the  reserves  until  after  the  Second  World  War. 
Prior  to  that  time,  children  were  sent  to  residential 
schools  and  came  out  either  to  farm  or  to  go  on 
welfare.  The  Sun  Dance  continued  to  be  the  main 
ceremony  and  the  warrior  societies  still  met  to  hold 
dances  and  rituals.  During  the  first  half  of  the  20th 
century,  the  reserves  became  a  mixture  of  the  old  and 
new.  The  elders  still  wore  braids  and  spoke  only  in 
Blackfoot,  while  young  men  dressed  in  modern 
clothes,  participated  in  rodeos,  and  tried  to  find  work 
on  or  near  the  reserves.  Government  policies 
discouraged  anyone  from  getting  an  education  beyond 
the  age  of  1 6.  Some  exceptional  ones  did  become 
nurses  and  teachers,  but  most  merely  subsisted  within 
the  protection  of  their  reserves.  The  mortality  rate  was 
high,  particularly  among  infants,  and  the  average  life 
span  was  less  than  half  of  the  national  average. 

By  the  late  1 930s,  many  children  who 
graduated  from  residential  schools  found  themselves 
caught  between  two  cultures.  They  had  lost  contact 
with  their  native  religion  and  culture,  but  at  the  same 
time  they  were  not  prepared  to  accept  all  the  mores  of 
the  white  society.  During  this  time,  traditional  ritual 
practice  began  to  decline,  and  cultural  objects  were 
pawned,  sold  to  museums,  or  given  away.  As  one 
Blackfoot  commented  in  1939, 

We  young  fellows  are  more  to 
the  church  and  don't  care  for  the 
Indian  holy  things.  .  .  My  brother 
went  to  school  and  the  old  folks 
talked  him  into  joining  the 
Horns.  .  .  He  said  he  had  his 
own  God  and  vowed  a 
pilgrimage  to  Lac  Ste.  Anne.  He 
danced  with  the  Horns  to  please 
the  old  folks  but  expects  to  go 
up  to  the  lake  soon.^^ 

After  the  Second  World  War  the  governments  of 
both  countries  began  to  provide  more  funds  for  better 


schools,  improved  health  services,  economic 
development,  and  the  encouragement  of  self-reliance. 
In  the  1960s  the  first  graduates  of  integrated  schools 
began  to  assume  more  significant  roles  in  the 
community.  With  a  better  education,  some  chose  to 
leave  their  reserves  to  work  in  nearby  cities,  although 
they  usually  returned  after  a  few  years. 

Living  conditions  improved  considerably  on  all 
Blackfoot  reserves,  with  small  frame  houses  replacing 
log  cabins  for  the  elderly,  and  working  families 
building  large  modern  homes.  By  the  1970s,  many  had 
electricity,  running  water,  septic  tanks,  and  propane 
heating. 

Tuberculosis,  which  had  been  a  major  killer 
during  the  reservation  years,  was  virtually  eliminated 
by  the  1960s,  while  high  infant  mortality  rates  were 
reduced  by  the  introduction  of  better  hospital  and 
nursing  facilities.  As  a  result,  in  Canada  the  Indian 
people  now  have  the  highest  birth  rate  of  any  racial  or 
ethnic  group.  For  example,  on  the  Blood  Reserve  the 
median  age  of  the  population  in  the  1 970s  was  1 6.  By 
the  1990s  this  has  probably  been  reduced  to  14. 

Attempts  were  made  during  this  period  to 
introduce  new  industries  to  the  reserves,  with  only 
moderate  success.  Such  businesses  as  a  pencil  factory, 
mobile-home  plant,  tourist  resort,  commercial  potato 
industry,  retail  stores,  moccasin  factory,  jewelry 
manufacturing  industry,  and  other  firms  were  opened. 
Some  existed  for  only  a  few  months,  but  others  carried 
on  their  work  successfully,  employing  dozens  of 
people  from  the  reserves. 

The  extension  of  liquor  privileges  to  the 
Blackfoot  during  the  1 950s  and  1 960s  caused  a 
traumatic  social  upheaval  that  remains  a  serious 
problem.  A  high  rate  of  unemployment,  social 
assistance,  violent  deaths,  and  suicides  on  the  reserves 
also  are  tragic  results  of  the  confusion  of  two  cultures. 
Yet  most  Blackfoot  would  prefer  to  put  up  with  the 
problems  of  reservation  life  rather  than  leave  their 
extended  families  and  go  to  the  alien  and  unfriendly 
world  of  the  cities. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  the  Blackfoot  have 
assumed  more  responsibility  for  their  own  affairs,  they 


have  taken  over  many  jobs  formerly  performed  by 
outsiders.  Most  of  the  administrative  staffs  are  native,  as 
are  many  of  the  teachers,  social  workers,  and  band 
police.  Members  of  tribal  councils  serve  on  many 
boards  and  committees,  both  on  the  reserve  and  off,  for 
the  benefit  of  their  people.  Still  other  Blackfoot  have 
gained  favorable  reputations  as  artists,  musicians, 
entrepreneurs,  rodeo  performers,  and  in  other  related 
fields. 

By  the  1 970s  the  introduction  of  television 
began  to  make  rapid  inroads  into  the  daily  lives  and 
culture  of  the  tribes.  English  soon  replaced  Blackfoot  as 
the  primary  language  in  many  households,  and  the 
communication  of  oral  traditions  was  being  lost.  The 
Sun  Dance  virtually  died  out  on  most  reserves,  to  be 
replaced  by  secular  Indian  Days.  Pan-Indianism  began 
to  replace  tribalism  as  the  dances,  songs,  and  even 
some  of  the  ceremonies  were  borrowed  freely  from 
other  regions.  However,  a  consciousness  of  the 
Blackfoot's  unique  history  and  the  dangers  of  losing 
their  culture  resulted  in  the  introduction  of  cultural 
centres,  dancing  clubs,  and  other  activities,  which 
were  designed  to  help  preserve  elements  of  the  past. 
The  Sun  Dance  began  to  be  practiced  again  and  a 
conscious  effort  made  to  interest  young  people  in  it. 

As  educational  services  improved,  schools  and 
colleges  on  reserves  were  integrated  with  those  of 
nearby  cities.  On  the  Blackfoot  Reserve,  for  example. 
Old  Sun  Campus  opened  as  an  extension  of  Calgary's 
Mount  Royal  College.  On  the  Blackfeet  Reservation  in 
Montana,  the  Blackfeet  Community  College  was 
opened  in  the  1 970s  to  provide  specialized  services  to 
the  tribe.  In  the  1980s,  Red  Crow  Community  College 
was  opened  on  the  Blood  Reserve. 

The  social  life  of  most  reserves  today  centres 
around  Indian  Days,  roping  clubs,  hockey,  and  other 
Indian-organized  sports.  Rodeo,  in  particular,  has 
reached  a  high  degree  of  organization  under  the  Indian 
Rodeo  Cowboy  Association,  a  semi-professional  body 
organized  in  1962  by  the  Blackfoot  tribes.  Most 
reserves  have  indoor  areas  for  hockey,  pow-wows,  and 
rodeo. 

In  spite  of  the  inroads  of  the  larger  society,  the 


Blackfoot  tribes  have  become  noteworthy  for  their 
cultural  persistence.  The  summer  months  are  agaom 
marked  by  Sun  Dances;  the  Horn  Society  and  Women's 
Society  persist  among  the  Bloods;  a  few  medicine  pipes 
are  still  used  by  leading  elders;  and  each  reserve  has 
holy  men  who  give  prayers  and  rituals  to  help  people 
in  need.  Craft  programs,  language  courses,  dancing 
lessons,  and  other  activities  also  help  the  tribes  to 
retain  their  distinctive  culture,  which  has  made  the 
Blackfoot  a  nation  in  North  America. 
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The  Blackfoot  Lifestyle: 

a  Culture  Changed  by  the  Horse 

Dennis  Slater 

By  the  mid-eighteenth  century,  the  introduction  of 
the  horse  had  dramatically  changed  Blackfoot  culture. 
Gone  were  the  days  when  camp  movements  and 
transportation  of  goods  were  dependent  on  the  carrying 
or  hauling  ability  of  dogs.  The  horse  ushered  in  a  new 
phase  of  Blackfoot  life,  when  military  might  was 
expanded,  territorial  control  was  at  its  height,  and 
camp  movement  was  a  less  onerous  task.  Life  from  day 
to  day  for  the  Blackfoot  retained  some  of  its  old 
trappings,  but  the  horse  and  the  influence  of  European 
trade  items  produced  great  changes. 

In  the  18th  century,  the  Blackfoot  inhabited  the 
territory  around  the  North  Saskatchewan  River  valley 
and  availed  themselves  of  the  game,  plants,  and  raw 
materials  offered  by  that  region.  This  area  of  control 
increased  dramatically  with  the  acquisition  of  the  horse 
and  the  development  of  social  structure  based  on  horse 
raiding  and  ownership.  The  acquisition  of  foodstuffs 
was  also  enhanced,  and  indirect  influences  were  felt  in 
other  areas  of  day  to  day  existence. 

The  Buffalo  and  Other  Food  Sources 

Although  smaller  game  animals  such  as 
snowshoe  hare  and  white-tailed  deer  were  abundant  in 
Blackfoot  territory,  the  chief  food  source  in  the  1 8th 
century  and  later  was  the  buffalo. 

The  buffalo's  movements,  governed  by  weather, 
forage  and  season,  had  a  direct  influence  on  the 
frequency  and  required  distance  for  camp  movement. 


Its  exploitation  as  a  food  source  left  little  need  for  the 
Blackfoot  people  to  seek  other  game  animals  for  food 
or  clothing.  The  buffalo  provided  meat  for  food,  hides 
for  clothing  and  tipi  coverings,  fur  for  robes  and 
clothing  accessories,  horn  for  containers  and 
implements,  and  much  later  a  trade  item  (buffalo 
robes)  eagerly  sought  by  white  traders. 

In  the  early  pre-horse  days,  the  buffalo  were 
hunted  using  the  jump  and  surround  methods. 
Although  the  first,  an  efficient  method,  required  a  cliff 
face  over  which  buffalo  were  stampeded,  the  second 
appears  to  have  been  more  favored.  The  surround's 
success  was  dictated  more  by  stealth  and  the  careful 
stalking  of  a  buffalo  herd,  allowing  hunters  to  obtain 
the  animals  on  the  fringes  of  the  group.  A  variation  on 
this  method  required  the  construction  of  a  pound  or 
corral  into  which  buffalo  were  driven  and  then  killed 
by  hunters  mounted  on  strategic  platforms.  In  both 
cases,  the  number  of  buffalo  taken  was  sometimes 
restricted  by  the  mobility  of  the  hunters.  When  buffalo 
were  scarce,  other  smaller  game  and  deer  and  moose 
were  hunted. 

Early  historic  hunting  technology  utilized  sinew- 
backed  bows  with  slender  sapling  arrows.  These, 
initially  supplemented  with  trade  metal  points,  were 
eventually  supplanted  by  the  trade  firearm.  Combined 
with  the  advantage  of  hunting  on  horseback,  trade 
guns  allowed  a  substantial  increase  in  speed  and  in  the  , 
number  of  animals  killed  during  hunting.  Trade  guns,  ■ 


however,  were  not  unanimously  desired  or  accepted. 
First,  there  was  the  constant  need  for  replenishment 
with  other  trade  materials  like  shot  and  powder,  and  it 
was  not  always  feasible  to  maintain  this  necessary 
supply  of  foreign  goods.  Second,  trade  guns  made 
considerable  noise  when  fired,  and  if  the  aim  were 
inaccurate  the  herd  could  be  frightened  into  movement 
before  the  musket  could  be  reloaded.  The  trade  gun,  in 
facilitating  greater  hunting  efficiency,  ultimately  played 
a  part  in  the  depletion  and  near-demise  of  the  buffalo. 

The  flesh  of  large  game  animals,  the  buffalo  in 
particular,  was  the  staple  for  the  Biackfoot,  but  this 
meat  diet  was  supplemented  with  a  large  supply  of 
vegetable  material.  Though  not  agriculturalists,  the 
Biackfoot  depended  on  the  seasonal  gathering  of  wild 
berries  and  roots.  Probably  the  most  important  of  these 
foods  were  service  berries  (saskatoon  berries),  wild 
turnip,  and  camas  roots.  Of  these,  the  service  berry 
was  one  of  the  key  ingredients  in  pemmican  and  other 
meat  preparations. 

The  range  of  foods  prepared  was  determined  by 
cultural  preference  and  the  availability  of  game  and 
wild  plants.  The  Biackfoot  did  not  eat  water  birds,  fish, 
or  water  mammals  unless  no  other  foods  were 
available.  These  foods  could  be  obtained  in  the 
Biackfoot  environment,  but  they  were  not  regarded  as 
fit  for  consumption.  Since  meat  was  the  staple,  it  was 
in  almost  constant  supply  around  the  campsite. 

Meat  was  generally  preferred  boiled,  but  it  was 
also  frequently  broiled  on  coals  or  roasted  on  a  spit. 
There  was  another  method  usually  employed  during 
the  buffalo  hunt.  A  hole  was  dug  in  the  ground  and  hot 
rocks  layered  in  the  bottom  and  covered  with  willow 
branches.  Whatever  meat  was  desired,  usually  a  newly 
born  buffalo  calf,  was  placed  on  top,  then  covered 
with  more  branches,  grass,  and  earth.  This  preparation 
was  left  in  place  for  a  day  and  then  unearthed. 

Boiling  answered  many  food-preparation  needs, 
particularly  for  meat,  soups,  and  the  eggs  of  water 
birds.  The  latter  two  required  some  sort  of  cooking 
vessel,  usually  a  fresh  hide  filled  with  hot  rocks.  Some 
oral  traditions  contend  that  pottery  may  have  been 
made  by  the  Biackfoot  for  these  purposes,  but  there  is 


no  physical  evidence  to  support  this.  The  traditions 
further  suggest  that  vessels  were  made  using  mud  or 
pulverized  stone  and  some  form  of  adhesive. 

Plant  materials  and  their  availability  dictated 
summer  camp  movement.  Women  and  young  girls 
would  go  out  with  hide  containers,  pick  berries,  and 
bring  them  back  to  camp  for  drying.  The  berries  were 
often  collected  by  beating  the  bushes  and  catching  the 
fallen  berries  on  an  animal  hide  spread  beneath.  Some 
berries  destined  for  use  in  pemmican  were  ground  up 
into  a  paste  and  saved  for  later  use.  Berries  were 
usually  pounded  with  a  stone-headed  maul  fixed  to  a 
wooden  handle. 

Pemmican  was  a  staple  food  for  the  Biackfoot, 
and  it  insured  a  supply  of  meat  supplement  during  lean 
hunting  times.  Its  preparation  involved  a  combination 
of  buffalo  meat,  marrow,  fat,  berries,  and  occasionally 
the  addition  of  peppermint  leaves.  This  mixture  was 
divided  and  stored  in  hide  containers.  A  variation  on 
this  was  made  by  the  Biackfoot  for  the  fur  trade 
companies.  Pemmican,  either  made  for  that  purpose  or 
for  normal  consumption,  was  a  particularly  efficient 
food  source.  A  small  amount  of  pemmican  was  said  to 
equal  several  times  its  weight  in  meat. 

Roots,  like  the  wild  turnip,  were  harvested  with 
digging  sticks.  They  could  be  eaten  as  they  were,  sun- 
dried  for  later  consumption,  or  ground  into  a  powder 
for  addition  to  soups.  All  food  preparation  required  a 
small  range  of  implements  from  spoons  and  bowls  to 
cups  and  knives.  The  most  common  material  for 
spoons  was  horn  or  wood  and  for  knives  was  stone. 

Transportation 

Camp  movement  and  tipi  size  were  also 
restricted  in  the  "pre-horse"  days.  Dogs,  carrying 
comparatively  small  loads,  moved  slower  and  over 
shorter  distances,  and  when  they  were  dragging  tipi 
poles,  shorter  lengths  prevailed.  Shorter  poles  meant 
smaller  tipis,  and  historical  conjecture  suggests  that  it 
was  not  until  the  18th  century,  the  horse  days,  that  tipis 
attained  the  dimensions  most  recently  prevalent. 

Transportation  involved  the  use  of  the  travois.  In 
the  dog  times,  the  travois,  a  long  A-shaped  frame  was 
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dragged  behind  the  animals  and  held  in  place  by  a 
harness  near  the  shoulders.  The  travois  was  loaded 
with  whatever  goods  were  to  be  transported  from  one 
campsite  to  another.  Naturally,  there  was  a  great 
difference  in  the  amount  and  size  of  these  objects 
when  horses  were  available. 

There  were  also  two  types  of  travois.  One  used 
the  basic  frame  with  two  poles  lashed  crossways 
halfway  down  its  frame.  This  ladder-like  design  is 
generally  regarded  as  having  been  used  for  horse 
travois.  The  other  type,  employing  an  oval  net-like 
structure  fastened  in  place  halfway  down  its  length, 
was  designed  for  dogs.  In  the  dog  travois,  a  padded 
wrapping  was  attached  to  the  A-frame  so  that  it  rested 
gently  on  the  animal's  back  or  shoulders.  The 
Blackfoot  travois  was  distinguished  from  those  of  other 
tribes  in  that  the  poles  did  not  cross  at  the  apex  of  the 
frame.  They  were  distinguished  further  by  the  fact  that 
not  all  Plains  people  used  travois.  The  Crow,  however, 
seem  to  be  the  only  ones  that  did  not.  Other  groups 
used  variations  on  dominant  styles.  Net-like  ovals  were 
common  among  the  Assiniboine  and  Siouan  peoples. 
The  laddered  frame  was  preferred  among  the  Plains 
Cree,  Sarcee,  and  Arapaho.  It  seems  equally  likely  that 
the  ladder-like  travois  was  not  a  design  used 
exclusively  for  horses,  in  smaller  versions  it  could  have 
functioned  just  as  efficiently  for  dogs. 

Horse-drawn  travois  were  used  to  transport 
c  hildren  and  the  aged  and  infirm,  as  well  as  tipis. 
During  the  dog  travois  period,  the  former  two  uses 
were  less  likely.  Oral  tradition  does  suggest,  however, 
that  dogs  were  selectively  bred  for  size  and  strength 
and  the  yield  was  a  pool  of  animals  larger,  stronger, 
and  more  able  to  haul  heavier  loads. 

Horse  gear  and  paraphernalia  were  important 
|)arts  of  the  Blackfoot  transportation  system.  This  broad 
c  ategory  included  saddles,  rawhide  ropes,  quirts, 
bridles,  stirrups,  martingales  and  cruppers,  and  a  host 
of  other  implements. 

Saddles  were  of  three  types,  the  pad  saddle  and 
two  types  of  wooden  saddles.  Pad  saddles  were 
regarded  as  men's  saddles  and  consisted  of  two  long 
hide  tubes  stuffed  with  hair.  Occasionally  these  saddles 


were  equipped  with  stirrups,  particularly  for  younger 
riders.  The  hide  for  pad  saddles  was  usually  buffalo, 
deer,  or  elk,  with  buffalo  the  preferred  material.  These 
saddles  were  resistant  to  wear  and  when  stuffed  with 
buffalo  or  deer  hair  provided  a  comfortable  riding 
surface.  The  pad  saddle  was  popular  among  the 
Blackfoot,  but  by  the  18th  century  it  was  also  very 
common  virtually  throughout  the  Plains.  Some 
variations  on  this  double  pillow  style  were  also  known 
and  used  by  the  Blackfoot  and  other  tribes.  One  of 
these  was  the  single  thickness  of  hide  from  the  neck  of 
a  bull  buffalo.  Lashed  in  place  on  the  horse's  back,  this 
type  was  preferable  to  riding  bareback,  and  served  as 
an  alternative  for  those  riders  too  poor  to  afford  a 
conventional  pad  saddle. 

Wood  saddles  were  used  by  women,  older  men, 
and  children  and  were  constructred  of  wooden  frames 
covered  with  stretched  hide  sewn  or  laced  in  place 
with  rawhide  strips.  The  preferred  frame  was 
constructed  of  cottonwood,  and  this  type  included  a 
cantle  and  pommel  at  each  end.  Suspended  from  each 
end  were  hide  fringes  placed  there  for  decoration. 
Brass  nails  and  studs  were  also  frequently  driven  in  for 
adornment  of  the  cantle  and  pommel.  Wood  saddles 
were  used  primarily  by  the  women.  They  were 
intended  for  use  on  the  travois  or  pack  horses. 
Blackfoot  wood  saddles  were  characterized  by  the  flat, 
round  extensions  on  the  pommel,  a  characteristic 
shared  with  with  saddles  of  other  northern  Plains 
peoples. 

Rawhide  rope  was  a  multi-purpose  tool  used 
primarily  with  horse  gear,  but  also  for  other  camp 
needs.  It  was  usually  made  of  buffalo  rawhide  and  was 
a  preferred  material  because  of  its  strength,  durability, 
and  flexibility.  These  characteristics  made  it  a  prime 
candidate  for  the  construction  of  hobbles,  bridles, 
quirts,  or  any  other  piece  of  horse  gear.  Rawhide  rope 
manufacture  required  considerable  skill  and  was  a  task 
undertaken  only  by  the  women.  Though  it  was  favored 
as  a  rope  material,  rawhide  shared  its  place  with 
buffalo  hair,  which  was  used  in  earlier  times. 

Quirts  were  commonly  used  by  the  Blackfoot  and 
usually  had  wooden  handles  with  strips  of  braided  or 


unbraided  thong  appended  to  them.  The  handles  were 
frequently  plain,  but  decoration  was  occasionally 
added.  All  handles,  even  those  that  were  made  of  elk 
horn,  were  fitted  with  a  hide  wrist  strap. 

Bridles  were  originally  made  from  strips  of 
buffalo  hide,  but  later  versions  utilized  rawhide  or 
braided  horsehair  rope.  The  most  common  Blackfoot 
bridle  was  known  as  a  "war  bridle"  and  featured  two- 
rein  construction  formed  from  one  rope.  This  was 
preferred,  even  though  the  Blackfoot  were  familiar  with 
the  bridles  on  Spanish  horses  that  were  acquired  during 
trade  and  raiding. 

Stirrups  appear  to  have  been  a  feature  common 
to  all  Blackfoot  saddles.  Their  construction  was  based 
on  a  wooden  frame  covered  with  wet  hide  shrunk  to 
the  appropriate  dimensions. 

The  use  of  martingales  and  cruppers  was 
widespread  among  the  Blackfoot  and  other  Plains 
peoples.  These  were  decorative,  but  also  served  to 
keep  the  load  in  place.  In  the  early  days,  martingales 
and  cruppers  were  composed  of  single  bands  of  hide 
occasionally  adorned  with  painted  geometric  designs. 

Though  other  groups  were  using  snowshoes  and 
sleds  for  winter  transportation,  the  Blackfoot  generally 
did  not.  Occasional  references  to  snowshoes  are  seen, 
but  information  suggests  the  more  common  practice  of 
wading  through  deep  snow.  Sleds,  though  also  used  by 
neighboring  tribes,  were  not  common  among  the 
Blackfoot.  At  best,  sheets  of  rawhide  or  ordinary  hide 
were  used  as  dragging  devices  for  the  infirm  or  injured. 

The  Blackfoot  used  cradleboards  for  the  transport 
of  their  young.  These  were  composed  of  oval  wooden 
frames  covered  with  hide  decorated  with  quills  or 
beads.  A  hide-lined  or  fur-lined  pocket  was  fastened  to 
the  front  to  contain  the  child,  and  a  narrow  strap  was 
attached  to  the  top  of  the  cradle  frame.  The  strap 
allowed  the  frame  to  be  hung  or  fastened  to  stable 
surfaces  like  tipi  interiors,  trees,  or  travois  frames. 

Water  transport  was  usually  not  a  concern  in 
Blackfoot  life  since  most  waterways  were 
comparatively  shallow.  Therefore,  references  to  canoes 
are  rare  in  the  Blackfoot  tradition.  When  water 
transport  was  required,  it  was  provided  with  hides 


stretched  over  a  quickly  constructed  dome-like 
framework.  Pulled  across  a  waterway  that  was  deep  or 
particularly  fast-moving,  this  craft  could  facilitate  the 
movement  of  children,  the  aged,  and  camp 
paraphernalia.  It  was  usually  pulled  across  by  the  more 
able-bodied  men  or  women. 

5^e/fer 

Hides  for  tipi  construction  were  among  the  many 
things  transported  during  camp  movement.  How  many 
were  transported  and  how  far  depended  on  the  means 
of  transport.  Obviously,  dogs  could  not  transport 
quantities  comparable  to  horses,  and  the  result  was  an 
increase  in  tipi  size  in  the  horse  days.  This  increase 
was  also  a  result  of  the  increase  in  size  and  number  of 
tipi  poles  transported  between  campsites  after  the 
introduction  of  the  horse. 

Tipis  were  usually  constructed  of  buffalo  hides. 
This  material  was  later  replaced  with  canvas  and  trade 
cloth  when  European  contact  made  it  available.  Tipis 
were  owned  and  erected  by  the  women,  who  also 
chose  the  poles  necessary  for  their  construction.  Some 
assistance  was  rendered  by  the  men  when  the  poles 
were  being  cut  and  trimmed.  Tipi  construction  began 
with  a  four-pole  rather  than  three-pole  frame.  This 
preference  for  a  four-pole  base  was  also  shared  by  the 
Crow,  Sarcee,  and  others.  Three-pole  bases  were 
preferred  by  the  Teton,  Assiniboine,  and  Cheyenne. 

The  cover,  folded  many  times  on  itself  along  its 
vertical  axis,  was  unfolded,  laid  out,  and  placed  on  the 
frame.  The  additional  poles  necessary  for  the 
framework  were  carefully  positioned  prior  to  this  step. 
The  tipi  cover,  in  the  days  when  it  was  made  of  buffalo 
hide,  was  usually  constructed  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
hides. 

The  tipi  was  oriented  with  the  door  facing  east, 
and  with  this  opening  protected  by  a  tipi  door  or 
curtain.  The  eastern  orientation  assumed  ritual 
significance  in  the  context  of  Blackfoot  philosophy,  but 
it  was  also  a  practical  concern.  Most  tipis  faced  east  | 
because  of  the  prevailing  westerly  winds.  The  tipi  door  ^ 
was  fastened  in  place  with  cords  or  thongs  tied  near  ^ 
the  top.  It  was  held  flat  by  sticks  tied  across  its  surface  I 
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near  the  top  and  bottom.  In  later  years,  the  hide  door 
was  replaced  with  trade  cloth  or  blankets. 

Tipi  furnishings  were  comparatively  standard  in 
type  and  positioning.  A  family's  wealth  or  poverty 
could  immediately  be  gauged  by  the  articles  near  the 
back  of  the  tipi  and  the  lavishness  of  the  furnishings. 
The  circular  floor  space,  usually  approximately  14  feet 
in  diameter,  had  a  fire  at  its  centre.  Behind  this  fire,  and 
near  the  rear  of  the  tipi,  was  a  space  allotted  for  an 
altar.  This  area  also  housed  any  ceremonial  objects, 
usually  the  man's  property,  and  was  the  location  for 
parfleche  containers  for  ritual  objects,  smoking 
equipment  and  paraphernalia,  and  containers  for 
paints. 

To  the  left  and  right  were  beds  composed  of  tipi 
backrests  and  couches  made  of  multiple  layers  of 
blankets  on  grass  or  other  plant  material.  Covering  the 
blankets  was  a  layer  of  buffalo  robes.  Any  clothes  or 
personal  items  requiring  storage  were  wrapped  or 
bundled  and  stored  out  of  sight  behind  the  beds. 

Tipi  liners,  usually  long  painted  panels  of  cloth  or 
hide,  were  fastened  along  the  wall  of  the  tipi  from  the 
ground  to  part  way  up  its  height.  Though  decorative, 
they  also  served  a  practical  function,  protecting  the 
inhabitants  from  drafts  at  the  base  of  the  the  structure 
or  from  those  issuing  down  the  smoke  hole.  In  addition 
they  helped  the  fire  to  draw.  The  liners  were  held  in 
place  by  thongs  securing  them  to  the  tipi  poles  at 
strategic  intervals. 

Some  tipis  were  extremely  large,  requiring  two 
and  even  three  fires  at  their  centres.  Similar,  though 
larger,  arrangements  of  furnishings  were  placed  around 
the  interior. 

Camp  Life  and  the  Seasonal  Round 

The  Blackfoot  may  have  occupied  a  substantially 
smaller  territory  during  the  days  before  the  horse  than 
after  its  introduction.  Camp  life  changed  markedly  with 
the  introduction  of  this  new  animal.  Camp  life  was 
seasonal  and  followed  a  cycle  in  which  the  Blackfoot 
dispersed  into  smaller  groups  during  the  winter  and 
congregated  again  in  the  summer.  The  latter,  usually  in 
June,  saw  the  groups  gathering  for  the  large  buffalo 


hunt,  an  opportunity  to  replenish  hide  and  meat 
supplies.  By  spring,  the  buffalo  had  started  their 
movement  back  onto  the  Plains  and  out  of  the  shelter 
of  the  wooded  areas  favored  during  the  winter  months. 
Following  the  herds,  originally  on  foot  in  the  pre-horse 
days,  and  later  with  the  aid  of  horses,  was  the  key  to 
the  Blackfoot  nomadic  lifestyle.  It  influenced  social 
organization,  desired  leadership  qualities,  and  the 
perception  of  material  possessions. 

Camp  movement,  reflecting  buffalo  migration 
and  time  of  year,  was  an  event  not  undertaken  lightly,  it 
required  careful  organization  of  all  the  members  of  the 
group.  The  women  were  the  key  organizers,  the  first 
awake  and  about  on  the  day  of  the  move,  and  the  ones 
responsible  for  packing  and  preparation.  Dismantling, 
folding,  and  packing  tipi  covers  and  poles  was  their 
task.  Tipi  furnishings,  foodstuffs,  implements,  and  ritual 
paraphernalia  were  all  stowed  carefully  on  their 
travois,  or  attached  to  straps  or  projections  on  saddles 
or  other  horse  gear. 

Determining  the  direction  and  location  for  the 
new  camp  was  the  task  of  the  group  leader  or  chief. 
Advance  scouts  were  sent  out  to  survey  the  territory  for 
enemies  and  to  provide  warning  for  the  group  in  case 
of  danger.  Other  warriors  either  rode  or  walked  as 
guards  alongside  the  group.  When  the  destination  was 
reached,  the  women  were  again  responsible  for  setting 
up  camp,  the  reverse  of  the  process  initiated  for  the 
move.  During  the  pre-horse  days,  camp  movement  was 
a  much  slower  process,  with  a  maximum  daily  march 
of  1 0  or  1 5  miles.  In  those  days  the  bulk  of 
transportable  items  were  carried  by  the  women  and 
dogs.  This,  like  social  structure,  hunting  efficiency, 
warfare,  and  measureable  wealth,  changed  drastically 
with  the  introduction  of  the  horse. 

Social  Structure 

The  qualities  sought  in  a  leader  persumably 
remained  relatively  constant  despite  the  changes  in 
utilizing  the  environment  that  came  with  the  horse. 
These  qualities  still  reflected  the  traditional  division  of 
labor.  Men  were  warriors,  hunters,  and  camp  leaders. 
They  were  also  responsible  for  the  construction  and 


maintenance  of  weapons  and  religious  paraphernalia. 
Leadership  required  unusual  physical  stamina, 
intelligence,  battle  prowess,  and  spiritual  power, 
individually  or  combined,  these  traits  were  also  the  key 
needs  for  group  survival  on  the  Plains  and  could 
determine  the  success  or  failure  of  a  buffalo  hunt. 

The  dog  days  were  particularly  harsh  for  women. 
They  bore  and  raised  children,  cooked  meals,  prepared 
hides  and  clothing,  dismantled  the  tipi,  and  shared  the 
heavy  pack  loads  carried  by  the  dogs.  They  were  also 
responsible  for  erecting  the  tipi  and  insuring  that  all 
camp  equipment  was  in  order.  This  condition,  though 
it  may  have  been  alleviated  in  some  instances  by  the 
introduction  of  the  horse,  was  likely  not  altered 
substantially  during  that  period. 

This  division  of  labor  was  typical  of  Blackfoot 
culture  during  the  earliest  of  the  contacts  with 
Europeans.  After  these  contacts,  the  ability  to  fulfill 
these  tasks  was  initially  enhanced  by  the  presence  of 
the  horse  and  trade  goods,  but  over  time  culture- 
contact  was  increasingly  debilitating  to  Native  culture. 
Hunting  efficiency,  already  improved  by  being  on 
horseback,  was  boosted  by  the  availability  of  trade 
firearms.  Steel  implements  made  hide  preparation  and 
clothing  decoration  easier,  and  metal  trade  pots 
facilitated  meal  preparation. 

The  Horse  and  Change 

The  horse  was  introduced  to  the  Plains  via  trade 
routes  ultimately  connected  to  the  1  7th  century 
Spanish  stock  farms  in  the  American  Southwest.  Its 
introduction  meant  greater  mobility  and  more 
important,  a  new  factor  in  determining  an  individual's 
social  position.  The  horse  was  the  most  valued 
possession  and  the  most  esteemed  gift  bestowed  on 
someone.  For  the  wealthiest  Blackfoot,  possessing 
lodges  and  other  material  goods,  a  typical  herd 
included  at  least  50  to  100  horses.  This  however  was 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  in  Blackfoot  culture. 
Many  Blackfoot  families  owned  only  one  or  two 
horses,  and  their  material  possessions  numbered  few 
more  than  those  held  during  the  pre-horse  days. 

F^orses  were  usually  the  man's  property  (although 


they  were  also  owned  by  women)  and  an  important 
gauge  of  personal  wealth.  The  most  prized  animals 
were  picketed  near  the  tipi  at  night.  These  favorites 
occasionally  reflected  the  owner's  bias  for  color  or 
other  physical  traits.  Horses  were  not  branded  or 
identified  by  distinguishing  marks,  although  splitting 
the  ears  was  occasionally  practiced. 

The  care  of  these  prized  animals  required  that 
they  have  adequate  pasturage  and  drinking  water. 
Hobbling  or  picketing  were  regularly  practiced  to 
insure  that  the  animals  did  not  wander  too  far  during 
night  pasturing.  Hobbles  usually  consisted  of  a  strip  of 
buffalo  hide  or  rawhide,  and  pickets  were  applied  to 
the  most  valued  animals  in  the  herd.  If  they  were 
picketed,  this  was  usually  near  the  owner's  tipi,  to 
lessen  the  chance  of  theft  during  raids.  Winter  care  for 
horses  depended  on  the  presence  of  an  adequate  water 
supply  that  allowed  for  the  watering  of  the  animals 
three  times  daily.  A  regular  practice  among  the 
Blackfoot  involved  the  harvesting  of  the  inner  bark  of 
the  Cottonwood  tree  as  a  food  supplement  for  the 
horses.  This,  in  combination  with  grasses  obtained 
from  snow-cleared  areas,  insured  an  adequate  winter 
food  supply. 

The  horse  changed  the  efficiency  of  old 
established  hunting  methods  like  the  surround, 
accelerating  the  procedure  and  increasing  the  "take." 
By  the  19th  century,  despite  the  increased  efficiency  of 
this  method,  it  was  virtually  supplanted  by  the  chase 
method.  This  hunting  style  enabled  hunters  to  choose 
animals  from  the  herd,  run  them  to  ground,  and  return 
to  the  herd  until  the  required  number  was  obtained.  It 
was  a  dangerous  and  demanding  method,  which 
rivalled  and  surpassed  previous  styles  from  the  pre- 
horse  days.  This  particular  method  of  hunting  also 
required  horses  that  were  particularly  efficient  under 
conditions  of  stress.  Some  proved  more  efficient  than 
others  and  were  highly  prized  by  their  owners. 

By  the  19th  century,  the  Blackfoot  were  almost 
universally  regarded  as  the  the  most  powerful  military 
force  on  the  northwestern  Plains.  With  the  use  of  the 
horse,  their  territory  was  greatly  expanded,  and  raiding 
parties  frequently  exerted  influence  well  beyond  those 


fringe  areas  of  their  "accepted  territory."  The  horse 
was  not  only  the  facilitator  for  these  excursions,  but 
frequently  the  reason  for  raids  and  intertribal  rivalries. 
Under  these  circumstances,  peaceful  conditions  were 
more  often  the  exception  than  the  rule.  Raiding  parties 
were  composed  of  volunteers  who  were  organized 
over  the  course  of  several  days  or  several  hours.  Given 
that  raiding  and  acquisition  by  stealth  were  the  most 
accepted  means  of  obtaining  horses,  these  excursions 
were  frequent,  and  they  offered  an  opportunity  for 
families  poor  in  horses  to  obtain  social  advancement. 

Though  the  object  of  economic  and  social 
pursuits,  and  more  valued  alive  than  dead,  horses  were 
also  of  some  importance  for  the  hide  and  meat 
provided.  Horses  were  killed  for  food,  however,  only  in 
times  of  extreme  deprivation.  Also,  under  rare 
conditions,  horsehide  was  a  valued  material  for  drum 
heads;  the  teeth  could  be  used  for  necklaces,  the  hair 
for  decorative  fringing  and  rope,  and  the  hooves  for 
adhesives. 

Conclusion 

The  day-to-day  life  of  the  Blackfoot  was  one 
closely  tied  to  the  seasons  and  the  available  food  on 
the  northern  Plains.  Shelter,  transportation,  social 
structure,  hunting  practices,  and  warfare  were  all 
interrelated  in  Blackfoot  adaptation  to  their 
environment  and  the  efficiency  with  which  they 
manipulated  it.  With  the  introduction  of  the  horse,  the 
availability  of  trade  goods  increased  and  a  new  stage  in 
Blackfoot  culture  flowered.  Ultimately,  however,  it 
made  this  community  dependent  on  foreign  materials 
and  methods. 

Intertribal  politics,  expanded  territory,  a  changed 
social  structure,  and  an  established  dominance  in  the 
northern  Plains  were  all  earmarks  of  the  Blackfoot 
culture  encountered  and  described  by  Europeans  in  the 
1 8th  and  1 9th  centuries.  The  culture  of  the  Blackfoot 
people  was  then  part  of  a  changed  world,  reshaped  by 
the  horse,  and  reworking  its  adaptation  to  new 
opportunities  and  materials. 
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Blackfoot  Religion:  "My  Clothes  are  Medicine 

EarleH.  Waugh 


From  the  beginning  of  contact  with  Europeans, 
the  richness  of  Blackfoot  tradition  was  widely 
acknowledged,  and  early  painters  revelled  in  the 
brilliance  of  Blackfoot  dress.  Aspects  of  Plains 
beadwork  and  decoration  are  still  regarded  as  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  in  North  AmericaJ  Blackfoot 
headdresses  and  tipis  have  become  internationally 
recognized  symbols  of  things  Indian,  even  where  these 
cultural  expressions  are  not  widely  known. 

At  the  same  time,  the  deeper  significance  of  the 
way  of  life  of  the  Blackfoot,  still  pursued  by  some  of 
the  Native  people,  has  not  been  integrated  into  the 
public's  understanding  of  culture.  Traditions  associated 
with  the  Blackfoot,  and  perhaps  with  most  Native 
groups,  are  regarded  as  quaint  or  spectactular. 
However,  to  a  large  number  of  people  Native  culture  is 
not  thought  to  have  anything  of  value  to  say  to 
contemporary  non-Native  citizens.  The  long  and 
vigorous  growth  of  Blackfoot  meaning  systems, 
adapted  to  the  environment  in  which  they  grew,  is  not 
understood  with  any  subtlety  by  many  interpreters.  The 
life  of  Natives  and  Europeans,  a  life  lived  in  close 
propinquity  in  Canada,  has  suffered  a  good  deal 
because  of  this  failure  to  appreciate  the  various  ways 
Natives  understand  the  meaning  of  life. 

The  problem  is  not  simply  one  for  the  general 
public;  it  reaches  into  the  various  disciplines  and 
methods  we  use  to  understand  culture.  While  there  is 
an  expanding  awareness  among  interpreters  of  cultural 


materials  that  at  least  some  of  this  data  had  a 
remarkable  "religious"  character,  the  full 
understanding  of  the  complex  interconnection  of 
environment,  ritual,  and  religious  meaning  has  yet  to 
be  explored.  Indeed,  one  could  say  that  Blackfoot 
tradition,  like  traditions  belonging  to  tribal  and 
aboriginal  peoples  throughout  the  world,  have  not  yet 
been  placed  in  their  proper  perspective  within  studies 
that  have  focused  on  the  so-called  "higher"  religions. 

Phenomena  from  the  culture  and  religion  of 
these  peoples  may  even  be  regarded  as  "inferior"  or 
"reflecting  an  earlier  form  of  human  development," 
and  evaluated  by  an  evolutionist  preconception,  even 
when  we  no  longer  hold  evolutionism  (as  practiced  by 
some  early  anthropologists)  to  be  an  adequate  schema 
to  use  for  the  understanding  of  our  own  culture.  The 
result  is  that,  in  those  disciplines  that  deal  exclusively 
with  religious  materials  such  as  the  History  of 
Religions,  the  evolutionary  model  is  still  present.  Thus 
terms  like  "primitive"  or  "primal"  religions  continue  to 
be  used  to  describe  the  religious  realities  of  these 
people.  Naturally,  the  ramifications  are  larger  than  just 
the  use  of  outmoded  terms;  the  place  and  significance 
of  whole  cultures  are  measured  by  the  misperception. 
The  late  Mircea  Eliade,  perhaps  the  most  learned 
historian  of  religions  on  this  continent,  speaks  of  non- 
literate  cultures  in  the  following  terms: 

Primitive  man's  creativity  is  religious  par 


i 
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excellence.  His  ethical,  institutional,  and  artistic 
creations  are  dependent  on,  or  inspired  by, 
religious  experience  and  thought.  Only  if  we 
take  seriously  these  oeuvres  — in  the  same  way 
that  we  take  seriously  the  Old  Testament,  the 
Creek  tragedies,  or  the  works  of  Dante, 
Shakespeare,  and  Goethe — will  the  primitives 
find  their  proper  place  in  the  unfolding  of  the 
universal  history,  in  continuity  with  other 
creative  peoples  of  past  or  present. - 

Another  scholar  of  aboriginal  culture,  Max 
Charlesworth,  has  recently  pointed  out  that  our 
comprehension  of  what  religion  is  and  how  it  functions 
will  need  to  include  the  content  of  these  religions 
— the  religions  of  the  aboriginal  Australians,  American 
Indians,  the  Sami  peoples  of  Scandinavia,  and  others — 
in  some  other  sense  than  as  an  earlier  stage  of  religious 
evolution  if  we  are  to  grasp  the  total  dimension  of 
religion  and  its  importance  in  human  life.^  We  could 
also  add  that  a  comprehension  of  the  intellectual 
history  of  the  North  American  continent,  and  the  way 
humans  have  built  civilization  within  it,  cannot  be 
delineated  until  the  religious  life  of  Native  peoples 
becomes  a  greater  part  of  our  awareness.  Hence  the 
concern  to  give  these  materials  a  thorough  and  critical 
place  has  larger  ramifications  that  just  an  adequate 
treatment  of  Blackfoot  culture. 

From  the  perspective  of  the  History  of  Religions, 
I  will  survey  three  critical  areas  of  religious  expression 
among  the  Blackfoot  that  have  significance  beyond 
what  is  normally  assigned  to  them  from  within  our 
Euro-American  conception  system.  These  areas  are: 
The  Cosmological  Dimension  of  Medicine, 
Ceremonies  and  Secret  Societies,  and  Social  Meaning 
of  the  Blackfoot  Ethic.  We  can  then  point  to  the 
importance  of  these  religious  expressions  for  a  deeper 
understanding  of  the  religious  dimension  of  human 
culture. 


The  Cosmological  Dimension 
of  Medicine 

Blackfoot  understand  the  world  to  have  come 
into  being  because  Old  Man  or  Napi  sent  four 
supernatural  creatures  of  the  pre-formed  cosmos 
plunging  downward  to  the  bottom  of  the  primal  ocean 
to  retrieve  some  dirt.  In  some  versions  of  the  myth  they 
all  perished  in  the  attempt  and  in  one  version.  Duck 
clutched  some  earth  in  his  dead  claw,  which  Napi  then 
used  to  create  the  earth  and  human  beings. 

in  a  sense  similar  to  that  found  by  Jews  and 
Christians  in  the  story  of  Adam  and  Eve,  these 
occurrences  at  the  beginning  of  human  existence 
established  the  relationship  of  humans  to  the  divine, 
and  formulated  important  values  for  society.  In  the 
Blackfoot  case,  a  supernatural  animal  had  died  in  the 
attempt  to  provide  earth  for  the  creation  of  the  world; 
the  creation  of  a  human  environment  had  caused  death 
to  come  to  be.  For  Blackfoot  tradition,  creation 
required  both  supernatural  creativity  and  supernatural 
death. 4  Essentially,  however,  this  story  calls  attention 
to  the  spiritual  vitality  of  creation,  a  vitality  the 
Blackfoot  conceived  as  the  very  foundation  of  the 
ordinary  world. 

Humans  then,  were  likewise  formed  from  earth 
by  Napi,  who,  along  with  Old  Woman,  set  the 
parameters  of  human  life  on  earth.  Hence  we  may  infer 
that  both  earth  and  water  constituted  the  basic 
materials  from  which  our  world  and  human  nature  was 
shaped.  Earth  and  water  are  the  fundamental  'stuff  of 
the  universe.  Indeed,  all  the  animals  and  plants  with 
which  we  share  this  world  were  created  by  Old  Man 
and  Old  Woman,  so  that  humans  are  perhaps  no  more 
or  less  than  all  these  creatures. 

But  continuing  our  inference,  conflict  enters, 
because  human  beings,  in  such  an  understanding  of 
the  world,  are  dependent  upon  other  creatures  for  life. 
Humans  survive  by  eating  animals  and  plants.  Ritual 
and  ceremony  are  essential  ways  of  addressing  this 
tension  and  showing,  in  a  regular  manner  inherent  in 
this  religious  view,  the  deep  solidarity  of  all  creatures. 

In  the  Blackfoot  view,  a  relationship  exists 


between  the  spirits  of  the  animals  and  the  spirits  of 
humans;  between  human  beings  and  divine  beings. 
Humans  constantly  need  assistance  either  from  animals 
or  divine  beings,  or  from  their  combinations,  yet  there 
seems  no  justification  for  why  such  assistance  should 
be  granted.  Why  should  these  entities  not  abandon  the 
human  race?  The  Blackfoot  way  of  easing  these 
tensions  and  deepening  the  solidarity  of  humans  with 
the  other  creatures  of  the  world  was  through  ritual 
systems. 

Ritual  systems  or  ceremonies  are  some  of  the 
ways  through  which  human  beings  are  connected  to 
divine  beings  and  the  animals.  Rituals  speak  of  human 
expectations  and  call  forth  a  response  from  the  spirit 
world.  Ceremony  expresses  the  fact  of  reciprocity 
between  the  human  and  divine  worlds,  and  is  a  crucial 
medium  for  integrating  these  worlds. 

In  addition,  ceremony  is  the  means  to  specify  or 
know  the  cosmic  powers.  The  world  of  the  spirit 
contains  both  destruction  and  blessing,  and  there  is  no 
certain  and  immediate  way  for  the  human  to  read  the 
available  portents  and  to  determine  which  is  occurring. 
In  actuality  these  powers  are  beyond  our  ability  to 
imagine,  let  alone  "know."  But  there  are  spirits  that 
appear  as  human  helpers,  relating  humans  to  these 
powers  beyond  what  is  readily  comprehensible.  These 
helpers,  in  Blackfoot  tradition,  are  acquired  through 
power  dreams  and  visions.  It  is  as  if  the  cosmos  were  a 
mass  of  energy,  too  great  and  dangerous  for  humans  to 
cope  with.  Like  the  transformer  that  allows  us  to  run  a 
razor  without  burning  it  out,  the  spirit  helpers  mediate 
between  the  cosmos  and  the  human  and  permit  both 
efficacious  ceremony  and  the  conditional  defining  of 
cosmic  power.  The  stories  and  descriptions  we  have 
available  to  us  show  that  it  is  these  figures  that  give  the 
initial  directions  on  how  to  perform  the  ceremonies 
and  how  proper  medicines  are  to  be  constructed. 

For  the  Blackfoot,  the  medicines  are  analogous 
to  the  books  of  "revelation"  in  Eastern  and  Western 
religions.  To  take  a  simple  example,  a  tipi  may  have 
been  constructed  because  of  a  vision  during  which  a 
powerful  animal  helper  spirit  would  reveal  how  such  a 
special  tipi  was  to  be  built  and  decorated.  Such  a  tipi  is 


not  then  just  an  abode,  but  a  readable  artifact  of 
religious  expression  to  the  tribal  members.  It  is  a 
medicine.  Whenever  one  walks  by  that  tipi,  one  is 
aware  of  the  spiritual  energy  that  brought  it  into 
existence  and  the  meaning  that  its  construction 
embodied.  We  can  see  from  the  Scriver  Blackfoot 
Collection  how  rich  the  spiritual  resources  were 
among  the  Blackfoot.  A  vast  range  of  material 
"medicines"  thus  stand  as  the  metaphorical  equivalent 
to  the  Bibles,  Vedas,  and  Qur'ans  so  well  known  in  our 
Asian  and  European  religions. 

It  can  readily  be  seen,  then,  that  medicine  turns 
out  to  have  far  more  depth  than  our  ordinary  reading 
of  it  would  imply.  The  words  and  images  invoked  by 
medicine  suggest  a  vast  world  of  meaning.  Wissler, 
whose  works  still  rank  among  the  best,  translated  the 
Blackfoot  word  saam  as  medicine,^  while  later 
scholars  Uhlenbeck  and  Van  Gulik  render  it  'drug'  as 
well  as  medicine.  Natosi  is  also  given  the  meaning  of 
medicine  man  by  Uhlenbeck,^  but  it  has  elements  of 
sun  and  moon  implicit  in  it,  because  the  word  is  a 
composite  of  the  two  terms.  Sun  and  moon  were  also 
names  or  expressions  of  Old  Man  and  Old  Woman,  so 
these  are  really  transcendent  powers  whose  potencies 
are  rendered  visible  and  relateable  to  humans  through 
these  linquistic  expressions. 

Thus  sacredness  or  holiness,  cosmic  power,  and 
mythic  authority  are  involved,  as  well  as  the  usual 
meanings  of  health  and  deliverance.  Perhaps  it  is 
useful  for  people  with  a  European  cultural  orientation 
to  see  "medicine"  as  similar  to  some  of  to  their 
theological  concepts.  It  is  a  word  suggesting 
considerable  technical  sophistication,  perhaps  of 
equivalent  cultural  complexity  to  the  Christian  word 
'salvation."  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  whole  range 
of  meanings  in  "medicine"  is  also  associated  with 
artifacts  such  as  medicine  bundles  or  war  shirts  or 
paint  patterns.  Hence  the  word  medicine  has  a  far 
deeper  sacred  significance  than  would  be  generally 
acknowledged  by  non-specialists. 

A  practical  example  of  this  complexity  can  be 
observed  in  selections  from  the  transfer  ceremony  of 
the  Catcher's  Society  Pipe  bundle  recorded  by 


Wildschut/  During  the  ceremony,  the  new  owner  is 
shown  how  the  pipe  should  be  carried  in  four 
repetitive  cycles,  with  the  following  song: 

Old  Man  Above  says  he  sees  me;  the  earth  is  my 
medicine 

Old  Woman  Above  says  she  sees  me;  the  earth 
is  my  medicine 

Then  the  new  owner  is  painted,  with  "a  circle  of  red 
around  the  face,  two  black  dots  on  each  temple,  and  a 
black  streak  over  the  nose;  a  black  circle  is  painted 
round  each  wrist  and  reaching  three  or  four  inches  up 
the  arm."  All  this  is  proceeded  by  the  official  handing 
over  of  the  pipe  to  the  new  owner  during  the  singing  of 
this  song: 

Old  Man  Above  says  my  paint  is  medicine. ^ 

The  new  owner  removes  his  old  clothes  and 
dresses  in  a  new  suit  while  singing  the  words  at  the 
heading  of  this  essay: 

My  clothes  are  medicine 

Since  the  Catcher's  Society  Pipe  bundle  was  a 
war'  bundle,  it  had  a  detachable  hair-lock  that  could 
he  worn  for  protection  during  conflicts.  Moreover, 
several  different  elements  mentioned  during  the 
(  eremony  are  regarded  as  medicines,  including  the 
kind  underfoot,  the  paint  in  its  proper  pattern,  and  the 
(  lothes  in  which  the  new  owner  dresses.  It  is  highly 
significant,  then,  that  an  object,  a  bundle  (which 
contains  a  pipe),  could  be  seen  by  the  Blackfoot  to 
bring  together  and  express  several  meanings  of  the 
sacred,  some  of  which  would  not  generally  be 
regarded  by  people  of  European  culture  as  holy  or 
spiritually  critical. 

Perhaps  the  one  aspect  of  the  sacred  reflected  in 
the  bundle  that  would  be  most  familiar  to  non-Natives 
is  the  therapeutic.  Like  an  amulet  or  a  powerful  verse 
from  the  Bible,  the  therapeutic  aspect  of  the  sacred 
seems  to  help  when  the  devotee  is  in  a  stressful 


situation.  A  special  power  is  present  in  the  bundle: 
embedded  in  its  existence  is  the  power  of  the  universe, 
the  creative  energy  at  the  heart  of  all  things.  Its 
therapeutic  value  derives  from  that  fact.  Thus  the 
Blackfoot  word  "medicine"  can  be  applied  to  a  wide 
variety  of  assisting  entities  including  the  ancestors,  the 
land,  paint,  patterns  and  colors,  and  even  clothes. 

The  entire  ceremony  actually  identifies  eleven 
aspects  as  medicine,  each  of  which  has  a  song.  The 
relative  importance  of  a  bundle  can  often  be  gauged  by 
the  number  of  songs  associated  with  it.  The  famous 
beaver  bundle  has  hundreds  of  songs. ^ 

The  cosmic  dimensions  of  the  sacred  are  present 
in  the  bundle  and  its  ceremonies  in  a  number  of  forms. 
The  bundle  ceremonies  invoke  a  creation  myth  with 
Old  Man  and  Old  Woman  and  the  cosmic  character  of 
the  Sun,  Moon,  and  the  four  directions  of  the  universe 
all  symbolized.  This  cosmic  dimension  is  also  present 
in  its  assumptions  of  four  primal  elements:  SA:y(Sun, 
Moon,  Old  Man,  Old  Woman),  Earth  (incense,  buffalo 
chips),  F/re  (lighting,  incense)  and  Wafer  ("Washing"  in 
the  incense,  the  water  of  the  sweat  lodge).  We  see  the 
sacred  at  work  in  the  quality  of  bead  work,  in  which 
the  colors  are  sometimes  called  "dream  colours,"^*^ 
because  they  were  given  in  a  dream.  Finally,  we  see 
this  cosmic  sensibility  in  the  myth  of  the  formation  of 
the  human,  in  that  Napi,  or  Old  Man  is,  according  to 
Crinnell,  a  compound  of  Ninah,  man,  and  the  particle, 
api,  expressing  color.  Thus,  "Na'pi"  would  seem  to 
mean  dawn-light-colour-man,  or  man-yellowish- 
white."  11  Humans  are  integrated  with  a  light/solar 
manifestation.  The  fundamental  importance  of  this 
range  of  cosmic  meanings,  with  the  Sun  at  its  centre, 
has  been  re-affirmed  recently  by  a  Blackfoot  writer, 
Percy  Bullchild  in  his  The  Sun  Came  Down.^-^  In  a 
sense,  the  transfer  ceremony  of  the  Catcher's  Society 
Pipe  Bundle  actually  "builds"  an  entire  world  for  the 
people  involved  by  indicating  which  elements  have 
medicine.  The  mythological  and  religious  elements  that 
form  part  of  the  bundle  ceremony  recapitulate  the 
central  features  of  the  Blackfoot  worldview. 

Traditional  Blackfoot  religious  practitioners  saw 
evidence  of  these  cosmic  meanings  everywhere.  They 


were,  however,  particularly  linked  to  the  world 
through  ceremonies.  For  the  Blackfoot,  a  major 
institutional  form  of  ceremony  was  expressed  by  the 
secret  society. 

Ceremonies  and  Secret  Societies 

Ceremony  is  present  universally  among  the 
religions  of  the  North  American  Natives.!^  It  is 
particularly  rich  among  the  Blackfoot,  not  only 
because  of  the  great  ceremonies  like  those  associated 
with  the  sacred  pipes  and  the  O-kan  (sun  dance),  but 
because  of  the  diversity  of  secret  societies,  collectively 
called  the  All  Comrades  by  the  Blackfoot,  each  of 
which  has  its  own  ritual  expression.  These  societies  are 
called  secret  because  one  cannot  just  join;  one  must 
be  initiated  into  them,  and  each  initiation  involves 
some  kind  of  payment.  Once  one  is  a  member,  the 
rites  and  traditions  of  the  group  remain  absolutely 
private.  Divulging  information  is  being  disrespectful  of 
the  power  of  the  group  and  the  importance  of  its 
rituals. 

There  are  various  hypotheses  on  the  origins  of 
the  secret  societies.  Hultkrantz,  in  his  impressive 
synthesis  of  native  religions.  The  Religions  of  the 
American  Indians,  holds  that  these  societies  actually 
were  a  collective  extension  of  the  medicine  man's 
function  and  vision,  perhaps  built  upon  an  older 
initiation  model. It  is  only  necessary  to  note  that, 
from  the  Blackfoot  materials  available  to  us,  the 
societies  were  primarily  the  result  of  the  visionary 
interaction  between  spirit-helper  figures  and  particular 
individuals  within  the  tribe,  but  they  were  not 
exclusively  so.  They  may  well  have  had  religious  roots, 
but  certainly  their  development  involved  the  response 
to  several  different  religious  principles.  A  key  to  this 
point  is  that,  once  established,  the  ceremonies 
associated  with  them  remained  a  cohesive  part  of  the 
tribe  at  large;  that  is,  they  were  not  just  local  band- 
oriented,  and  decidedly  not  individual-oriented.  They 
were  given  to  the  people  as  a  whole. 

FHence  the  secret  societies  were,  in  part  at  least, 
institutions  designed  to  put  individuals  in  touch  with 


the  primary  figures  of  Blackfoot  revelation  and  power. 
They  were  also  recognized  structures  through  which 
Blackfoot  ethic,  identity,  and  tradition  were  passed  on. 
Naturally,  then,  the  All  Comrades'  spirit  helpers  were 
symbolized  and  made  concrete  in  the  accoutrements 
of  the  societies — bundles,  pipes,  parfleches,  staffs,  and 
the  like — and  these  things  became  the  "documents" 
and  proofs  of  religious  power.  The  Scriver  collection 
has  a  rich  sample  of  them.  It  seem  reasonable  that  the 
number  of  societies  was  always  flexible,  depending 
upon  the  perceived  need  to  encounter  sacred  power. 
This  may  account  for  the  fact  that  scholars  cannot 
agree  on  the  number  of  secret  societies  that  functioned 
in  Blackfoot  society.^^ 

We  are  all  aware  that  some  of  the  first 
missionaries  accused  the  Native  of  worshipping  rocks 
and  stones  and  animals.  The  many  secret  societies  with 
their  animal  names  and  medicines  must  have 
confirmed  that  prejudice  for  many  Christians.  But  it  is 
important  to  note  that  these  spirit  helpers  were  not 
worshipped  as  missionaries  might  have  imagined.  The 
Native  attitude  to  spirit  helpers  was  closer  to  Western 
attitudes  towards  sacred  books:  they  were  authoritative 
and  were  treated  with  respect  and  deference,  but  were 
not  adored. 

The  understanding  of  the  role  of  the  spirit 
helpers  varies  from  that  of  power  brokers  to  that  of  an 
individual's  alter  ego.  The  primary  religious 
requirement  among  Blackfoot  was  to  plead  with  them 
to  give  assistance  in  the  hunt  or  war,  situations  that 
involved  a  large  measure  of  chance.  The  chief  concern 
was  to  honor  them  and  offer  gratitude  for  the  gifts  they 
gave.  They  represented,  for  the  Blackfoot,  the 
fundamental  language  they  had  learned  about  the  vast 
universe  in  which  they  lived.  The  key  perception  was 
that  humans  could  not  survive  without  some  reception 
of  the  power  present  in  these  figures,  and  human 
existence  depended  upon  maintaining  a  proper 
attitude  towards  them.  But  it  was  the  power  inherent  in 
them,  and  not  the  figures  themselves,  that  served  as  the 
heart  of  Blackfoot  religion.  This  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  a  sacred  bundle  could  be  lost  or  destroyed 
and  a  new  one  made  without  a  loss  of  power.  Secret 


societies  were  the  prime  public  instrument  for 
involvement  with  the  cosmic  power.  Because  they 
played  such  a  crucial  role,  they  also  served  as 
mediators  of  a  value  system. 

The  Social  Meaning  of  Blackfoot  Ethic 

The  individual  animals  and  plants  of  the  world 
around  the  Blackfoot  did  not  encapsulate  the  powers  of 
the  sacred  animals  per  se.  They  might,  on  occasion, 
and  for  specific  people  and  purposes,  take  on  that 
meaning,  but  an  individual  buffalo  was  not  the  sacred 
buffalo  of  a  myth  about  Buffalo.  There  was,  however,  a 
relationship  between  human  attitudes  towards  the  local 
buffalo  and  the  spiritual  essence  of  Buffalo,  and 
humans  must  not  violate  that  subtle  connection.  Such 
views  were  part  of  what  we  might  call  a  Blackfoot 
ethic. 

Like  every  social  group,  the  Blackfoot  perceived 
differences  of  status  and  of  the  resulting  protocols  in 
the  world  around  them  as  well  as  in  their  own  society. 
And  the  crux  of  the  matter  was  that  the  important 
statuses  and  protocols  were  religiously  sanctioned  and 
empowered.  They  were  religious  in  that  they  carried 
the  meaning  of  the  tribe  as  the  embodiment  of 
collective  value.  They  were  also  religious  in  the  sense 
that  they  derived  their  sanctions  from  the  mythological 
founder  of  the  tribe;  the  proclamation  of  Old  Man  to 
the  original  people  contained  that  sanctioning  element: 

Whatever  these  animals  tell  you  to  do,  you  must 
obey  them,  as  they  appear  to  you  in  your  sleep. 
Be  guided  by  them.  If  anybody  wants  help,  if 
you  are  alone. ..and  cry  aloud  for  help,  your 
prayer  will  be  answered.  It  may  be  by  the 
eagles,  perhaps  by  the  buffalo,  or  by  the  bears. 
Whatever  animal  answers  your  prayer,  you  must 
listen  to  him."' 

in  short,  an  ethic  is  in  place  that  provides  the 
foundation  lor  Blackfoot  identity.  Violations  could  have 
extensive  repercussions,  both  for  the  individual  and  the 
tribe.  Since  initiation  was  so  fundamental  to  the 


Blackfoot  system,  we  know  that  learning  about  that 
ethic  was  one  of  the  first  tasks  of  youth. 

But  what  are  the  direct  ramifications  of  this 
ethic?  Significantly,  the  social  meaning  of  the  entire 
tribe  came  to  the  fore.  Codes  of  behavior  valued  by  the 
tribe  were  corporately  expressed  and  reinforced. 
Religious  narratives  and  storytelling  fed  into  and 
helped  define  acceptable  public  activity.  Counting 
coup  was  a  sanctioned  means  of  conveying  and 
reinforcing  this  ethic  as  well. 

We  can  illustrate  this  process  with  the  buffalo 
hunt.  Hunting  required  special  codes,  not  only  because 
it  was  the  linchpin  of  Blackfoot  survival,  but  because 
the  buffalo  was  a  sacred  animal.  Thus  hunting  the 
buffalo  had  to  be  socially  controlled,  especially  during 
the  great  summer  festival/hunts.  Ewers  explains: 

In  summer,  when  all  the  bands  of  the  tribe 
gathered  prior  to  the  O-kan  ceremony,  the  head 
chief,  through  his  announcer,  declared  the 
hunting  regulations  in  force.  All  the  Indians  fully 
understood  that  this  meant  that  anyone  who 
sought  to  kill  buffalo  on  his  own  before  the 
tribal  hunt  was  organized  would  be  severely 
punished  by  members  of  the  men's  societies 
chosen  to  police  the  camp.  Anyone  caught 
disturbing  the  buffalo  herds  upon  which  the 
whole  camp  relied  for  their  subsistence  had  his 
meat  taken  from  him,  his  weapons  broken,  his 
clothing  torn,  and  perhaps  his  riding  gear 
destroyed  by  the  police.^  ^ 

This  would  seem  to  suggest  that  whatever  the 
original  ceremonial  purpose  of  the  secret  societies, 
they  had  by  the  time  Ewers  was  doing  field  research 
(1 940s),  and  in  fact  since  1 833,  only  manifested  to  the 
full  their  cohesive  form  and  ceremonial  expression  at 
the  great  O-kan  ceremony/buffalo  hunt.^^  This 
suggests  that  the  secret  societies  became  more  and 
more  a  means  for  uniting  the  tribes  at  the  great  festival; 
their  raison  d'etre  shifted  to  expressing  cohesive 
ceremonalism  and  affirming  basic  values  during  the 
crucial  public  gatherings.  Wissler  details  the  roles  and 


public  functions  of  these  societies,  so  it  is  not 
necessary  to  describe  them  in  great  detail  here,^''  but  it 
is  helpful  to  point  out  that  the  entire  process  including 
movement  from  one  society  to  another  constituted  a 
kind  of  progressive  educational  system,  which 
incorporated  individuals  from  youth  to  old  age  in 
increasingly  powerful  networks. 

Hence  the  ethic  was  both  inculcated  through 
the  societies,  and  expanded  and  reinforced  through  the 
increase  of  responsibilities  on  each  level.  No  doubt 
personal  dreams  and  vision  quests  added  dimensions 
to  this  ethical  consciousness,  aided  by  the  insights  of 
the  holy  men  in  the  tribe.  The  religious  traditions  of  the 
tribe  and  the  ethic  they  produced  became  the  focus  of 
individual  and  social  development.  A  good  example  of 
this  point,  at  least  with  regard  to  one  recently  formed 
society,  may  be  found  in  the  Pigeons.  This  group 
demonstrates  that  Blackfoot  societies  had  diversified 
from  being  derivative  of  a  medicine  man's  visionary 
experience  to  being  the  institution  that  would 
encompass  a  variety  of  critical  religious  ideas  and 
movements. 

There  is  little  unanimity  among  students  of  the 
Blackfoot  as  to  how  many  societies  there  were.  Wissler 
mentions  seven,  but  Hellson  indicates  that  he  knows  of 
fifteen. 20  There  are  obvious  differences  in  function 
between  the  societies.  The  Pigeons  society,  for 
example,  operated  as  a  kind  of  irreverent,  anti-ethic 
group,  who  could  steal  any  food  they  wanted,  could 
shoot  and  kill  dogs  whose  owners  had  not  paid  them 
to  ceremonially  paint  their  animals,  could  steal 
women  as  members,  and  could  take  over  a  tipi  without 
so  much  as  a  word  during  the  O-kan.  There  were  six 
membership  positions  in  the  society,  along  with  the 
categories  of  Old  Men  and  Women  Comrades.  The 
society  had  specific  dances  that  had  to  be  danced  in 
the  Medicine  Lodge  of  the  Sun  Dance,  and  two 
members  functioned  as  orderlies  during  the  entire 
festival.  The  Pigeons  had  power  to  confiscate  from 
anyone,  including  the  powerful  Medicine  Pipe,  Beaver, 
or  Horn  society  members,  as  is  indicated  by  the 
following  testimony  of  Bob  Black  Plume: 


On  one  occasion  our  elders  told  us  to  go  and 
steal  food  from  the  Horn  Society;  our  elders 
were  Little  Weasel  Calf,  Bear  Fore  Arm  (Tom 
Morning  Owl),  Red  Boy  (Billy  Heavy  Runner) 
and  White  Calf  (Charlie  Good  Rider).  They  kept 
encouraging  us  to  go  to  the  Horns,  but  we  were 
afraid,  the  Horns  are  holy,  a  non-member 
cannot  go  up  to  them  when  they  are 
performing,  if  he  does  misfortune  will  befall 
him.  At  last  we  walked  up  to  them  at  their  tipi 
in  the  centre;  they  were  unloading  their  food 
from  the  wagons.  The  Yellows  [one  of  the 
leadership  groups]  took  the  load  and  we,  the 
Bears,  walked  behind  with  the  Smearer.  When 
we  got  nearer  to  the  food  we  told  the  Yellows  to 
grab  some  meat  which  they  did  and  we  walked 
away.  We  had  our  bows  loaded  to  shoot  anyone 
who  tried  to  stop  us.^^ 

Such  behavior  contrasted  sharply  with  the 
norms  of  everyday  Blackfoot  life,  where  sharing  of 
food  was  the  maxim  continually  practiced.  It 
introduced  the  element  of  the  bizarre  into  the  camp, 
an  element  usually  associated  with  the  trickster  figure. 
The  trickster  could  be  of  immense  help,  but  he  could 
just  as  well  turn  on  you  and  cause  you  massive  grief. 
Native  traditions  preserved  this  figure,  perhaps  because 
they  found  so  much  in  life  was  unpredictable.  Since 
nothing  was  outside  the  sacred  order,  the  Blackfoot 
accepted  that  the  divine  also  had  the  possibility  of 
being  bizarre.  Hence  the  flaunting  of  conventional 
values  by  the  Pigeon  Society.  Members  might  be  seen 
as  a  publically  acknowledged  affirmation  of  a  higher 
order  of  power,  in  keeping  with  the  sacredness  of  the 
O-kan  festival  itself.  One  might  say  Pigeon  norms 
operated  over  and  beyond,  perhaps  even  in  direct 
contrast,  to  the  established  ethic  of  regular  society  for 
the  purpose  of  heightening  awareness  of  the  power 
and  presence  of  the  divine  at  the  festival.  Of  course,  by 
doing  so,  they  also  reinforced  the  conventional  ethic. 

Those  with  the  power  to  flaunt  the  rules  are 
sometimes  perceived  as  holy.  Perhaps  it  is  not  by 
chance  that  the  Pigeon  Society  was  not  established 


with  the  same  vision  given  to  a  founder  as  were  other 
societies.  Unlike  the  Front  Tails,  Bulls,  or  Kit  Fox 
societies,  and  the  others  which  this  article  mentions, 
the  Pigeons  came  into  being  as  a  para-military 
organization  with  certain  responsibilities  for  ceremony 
and  rite  that  made  them  distinctive. 22  Thus  the  Pigeons 
demonstrate  that  Blackfoot  conceptions  of  the  sacred, 
and  the  power  accorded  to  those  judged  as  sacred,  are 
far  more  complicated  than  a  simple  sacred-profane 
dichotomy.  Norms  associated  with  one  form  of  the 
sacred  can  be  violated  in  certain  contexts,  showing  that 
the  sacred  is  present  beyond  those  clearly  delineated 
forms.  Another  way  of  stating  it  is  that  the  ethic  of 
Blackfoot  society  allows  for  various  deviations, 
because  there  are  many  contexts  in  which  the  social 
ethic  serves  as  a  counterpoint  to  ceremonial  practice. 
In  these  cases,  the  ethic  points  beyond  the 
conventional  and  highlights  the  sacred  order 
exemplified  in  the  full  range  of  tribal  ceremonies.  It 
affirms  that  there  is  a  power  one  can  experience 
beyond  the  socially-condoned.  The  Pigeons  society 
teaches  us  that  what  does  remain  constant,  is  the 
ceremonial  expressions  related  to  that  power. 

There  was  also  a  women's  society  among  the 
Blackfoot  (although,  apparently  not  among  the  Peigan 
people)  called  Motoki.  Ewers,  drawing  on  material 
from  Wissler,  notes  that  "prior  to  the  Sun  Dance, 
members  of  this  Motoki  society  built  a  ceremonial 
lodge  that  resembled  a  buffalo  pound,  and  on  the  final 
day  of  their  four-day  ritual  re-enacted  the  drive  of 
buffalo  into  the  pound.  Some  of  the  members  wore 
buffalo  headdresses  and  mimicked  the  actions  of 
buffalo. "23  Hence  women  were  perceived  to  have  the 
power  to  control  the  fate  of  the  hunt  through  their  ritual 
activity.24  |n  fact  the  O-Kan  festival  could  not  be  held 
unless  a  woman  of  tribal  honor  committed  herself  to 
the  rigors  of  intense  spiritual  discipline  and  sponsored 
the  event. 25  This  requirement  could  represent  the 
fertility  aspects  of  the  O-Kan  festival  or  reflect  the 
spiritual  power  associated  with  women.  It  could  also 
be  a  re-enactment  of  the  original  Old  Woman's 
contribution  to  the  people,  since  she  was  so  important 


23.  Ceremony.  Blackfoot.  H.  Pollard  Collection.  Provincial  Archives  of  Alberta. 


in  setting  human  limits  such  as  death. -^^^ 

Many  of  the  dresses  in  the  Scriver  Blackfoot 
Collection  derive  from  the  ritual  role  of  the  women, 
and  they  underline  the  fact  that  costume,  social 
position,  and  ethic  among  the  Blackfoot  are  closely 
intertwined. 

Religious  Meaning  and 
Contemporary  Culture 

We  have  examined  the  relationships  of 
medicine  and  cosmology,  secret  societies  and 
c  eremony,  and  social  meaning  and  the  Blackfoot  ethic 
in  an  effort  to  explain  some  of  the  more  important 
expressions  of  religion  among  the  Blackfoot.  Religion 
not  only  played  a  key  role  in  defining  the  worldview, 
but  operated  at  many  levels  within  society,  bringing 
together  artistic  expression,  social  identity,  and  tribal 
norms.  Because  it  functioned  in  so  many  ways, 
Blackfoot  religion  had  to  be  rigid  enough  to  provide  a 
stable  system,  yet  flexible  enough  for  change.  The 
reason  for  this  capability  must  have  been  in  part  the 
versatility  of  the  institutional  forms  through  which 
Blackfoot  religion  operated,  forms  that  provided 
connections  to  the  ultimate  powers  and  at  the  same 
time  gave  normative  directions  for  human  behavior. 
Religion  was  also  able,  through  its  ceremonial 
component,  to  keep  the  individual  centred,  integrating 
everyday  life  with  cosmic  meanings.  A  tipi  or  a  dress 
carried  important  religious  symbols,  implying  that  the 
Blackfoot  world  of  the  spirit  was  alive  and  present, 
breathing  meaning  into  the  very  environment  in  which 
the  tribal  people  carried  on  their  daily  activity.  "My 
clothes  are  my  medicine"  is  indicative  of  the  powerful 
webb  of  meaning  within  which  the  Blackfoot  lived. 

But  it  also  suggests  that  there  are  intrinsic  values 
of  a  human  sort  embodied  within  Blackfoot  tradition. 
For  example,  Blackfoot  cosmological  awareness  built  a 
worldview  with  a  balance  between  the  human  and  the 
environment;  humans  were  not  to  dominate  the  earth, 
but  to  live  in  a  reciprocal  relationship  with  it.  The 
modern  world  is  beginning  to  realize  that  all  the 


creatures  and  life-forms  exist  in  relationship  to  each 
other.  A  worldview  built  within  the  natural 
environment,  such  as  that  espoused  by  the  Blackfoot,  is 
more  sensitive  to  the  ecology,  to  the  place  of  the 
human  being  in  nature,  than  many  others. 

There  are  repercussion  for  our  own  attitude 
when  we  understand  Blackfoot  religion.  This  can  be 
illustrated  with  the  story  of  Scar-face.  Old  Ahko  Pitsu, 
whom  Schultz  knew  as  Chewing  Black  Bones,  had 
tried  to  tell  the  Catholic  priests  that  one  of  the 
Blackfoot  had  gone  to  the  sun.  He  then  recalled  the 
story  of  Scar-face,  who  went  to  the  sun  to  have  his 
disfiguring  scars  removed.  When  he  returned 
completely  healed,  he  became  a  famous  Blackfoot 
leader,  and  the  tribe  prospered  mightily.  Noon  Eater, 
the  Blackfoot  name  for  the  priest,  did  not  believe  him. 
Then  Ahko  Pitsu  said  to  Noon  Eater: 

Noon  Eater,  you  whites  are  very  wise,  but  of 
course  you  don't  know  everything.  You  said  that 
no  white,  no  Indian,  ever  went  to  the  Sun.  Well, 
I  have  now  proven  to  you  that  one  of  our 
ancestors  actually  did  visit  him  and  his  family  in 
their  island  home.  So  now  you  can  tell  your 
Black  Robe  and  other  white  friends  about  it. 
People  are  always  glad  to  learn  the  truth  about 
the  various  matters  that  interest  them.-^ 

Some  are.  Eliade  perhaps.  But.... 
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Blackfoot  Clothing  Style 

Richard  Conn 


Today  knowledge  of  Blackfoot,  and  for  that 
matter  most  Plains  Indian  material  culture  created  in 
perishable  materials,  goes  back  only  to  the  earliest 
written  descriptions  and  surviving  objects.  As  a  rule, 
this  means  the  very  late  1  700s  or  early  1 800s.  On 
earlier  times  one  can  only  speculate  how  garments, 
containers,  and  other  objects  must  have  looked. 

During  the  period  for  which  there  is  more 
information,  we  can  begin  to  see  how  Plains  Indian 
material  culture  has  changed  repeatedly.  And  we  learn 
that,  contrary  to  the  view  held  by  many,  native  culture 
in  this  continent  has  been  characterized  by  continued 
and  often  imaginative  innovation.  What  might  have 
brought  about  these  changes?  Let  us  consider  some 
apparent  causes. 

The  Elements  Shaping 
Blackfoot  Clothing  Style 

One  important  factor  influencing  native  material 
culture  was  obviously  the  materials  available.  Until  the 
appearance  of  a  professional  mercantile  establishment 
brought  here  by  European,  native  peoples  in  most  parts 
of  North  America  had  to  rely  on  locally  available  raw 
materials  for  all  they  needed.  There  was,  to  be  sure,  an 
ancient  and  well-established  pre-European  trading 
network  in  many  places.  But  the  goods  the  ancient 
Plainsmen  acquired  from  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley 
or  Pacific  Coast  were  usually  ornaments  and  were  not 


present  in  sufficient  quantity  to  effect  a  total  change  in 
a  garment  or  container  type. 

The  Blackfoot,  like  most  of  their  neighbors,  drew 
animal  skins  from  their  environment  as  the  basic 
clothing  material.  There  were  the  several  members  of 
the  deer  family,  bighorn  sheep,  and  of  course  bison  as 
well  as  smaller  fur-bearing  mammals.  They  prepared 
all  of  these  by  the  widespread  North  American  "brain 
tanning"  process,  using  the  animal's  brain  and 
sometimes  the  liver  as  the  softening  medium.  Skins  so 
prepared,  with  or  without  the  fur  in  place,  could  be 
made  soft  and  supple.  Their  elasticity  made  them  fit 
well  without  precise  tailoring.  Brain-tanned  skins  were 
not  waterproof,  but,  with  an  additional  treatment  of 
smoking,  it  was  possible  to  re-soften  those  that  became 
wet.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  aspect  of  using 
tanned  skins  was  their  direct  influence  upon  the  shape 
of  the  final  garments.  We  shall  see  how  both  men's 
shirts  and  women's  dresses  were  cut  in  direct  relation 
to  the  materials  from  which  they  were  made. 

As  the  1800s  wore  on,  other  potential  garment 
materials  became  more  and  more  readily  available. 
The  critical  material  was  cloth:  both  wool  flannels  and 
lighter  muslin  or  calico.  These  materials,  when  made 
into  garments,  handled  very  differently  than  leather 
and  thus  influenced  clothing  design  in  several  ways. 
For  example,  cloth  was  not  as  supple  as  leather,  nor 
could  it  be  cut  into  the  long,  graceful  fringes  so 
characteristic  of  Plains  Indian  clothing.  The  Blackfoot 


A 


seamstress  had  to  learn  the  peculiarities  of  her  new 
material  and  adjust  her  traditional  notions  to  it. 

Another  factor  affecting  design  of  many  material 
culture  elements  was  the  development  of  tribal  styles. 
The  Plains  Indian  tribes,  more  than  those  in  most  other 
areas  of  the  continent,  had  devised  styles  of  cutting 
and  decorating  whatever  they  made  so  that  it  could  be 
readily  identified  as  the  work  of  their  own  people.^ 
Maxmillioan  noted  this  phenomenon  in  the  1830s,  but 
did  not  give  us  a  precise  glossary  of  tribal  styles.  Later 
in  the  century,  when  there  are  more  surviving  objects 
and  eventually  photographs  as  sources,  the  differences 
become  more  apparent  between,  let  us  say,  a 
Blackfoot  shirt  and  one  made  by  a  Crow  or  Sioux 
woman.  Tribal  styles  may  have  arisen  from  concensus 
of  tribeswomen  as  to  what  they  found  most  attractive. 
Reinforced  by  general  public  approval  in  time,  the 
favored  way  of  decorating  a  moccasin  became  in  time 
"the  right  way"  to  do  it,  an  expression  of  tribal  pride 
and  identity,  and  moccasin  makers  conformed  to  this 
style. 

Finally,  there  is  the  matter  of  taste.  Tribal  styles 
did  change  over  time  and  continue  to  do  so  today.  As 
we  shall  see,  a  garment  made  in  1 830  or  1 870  differs 
from  the  same  garment  made  in  1 930  or  today. 
Obviously,  tribal  notions  of  style  and  attractiveness 
changed,  and  tribal  styles  of  design  and  decoration 
changed  with  them  to  please  the  taste  of  the  times. 
Some  changes  in  tribal  taste  probably  reflect  new  ideas 
coming  from  other  native  groups  or  from  Europeans. 
One  example  with  respect  to  the  Blackfoot  is  floral 
design,  introduced  presumably  by  natives  from  central 
Canada.  It  appeared  in  Blackfoot  work  in  the  third 
quarter  of  the  last  century,  ran  parallel  with  the  older 
rectilinear  decoration  until  this  century,  then  replaced 
it  almost  completely.  In  the  1950s  it  fell  into  disfavor 
and  today  continues  in  second  place.  However, 
although  such  examples  of  alien  styles,  and  even 
entire  garments  or  ornaments  that  are  themselves 
foreign,  do  exist  in  number,  there  are  also  instances  of 
style-change  that  do  not  relate  to  outside  influences 


and  seem  to  reflect  purely  internal  desires  to  create 
something  new.  Examples  of  both  kinds  of  innovation 
will  be  pointed  out  in  this  essay. 

The  Earliest  Known  Blackfoot 
Clothing:  Before  1820 

Several  of  the  earliest  explorers  moving  west 
across  Canada  met  the  Blackfoot  and  described  them  at 
some  length.  Unfortunately,  none  of  these  men  wrote 
notes  that  detail  exactly  what  people  wore  or  how  it 
was  made.  They  were  of  course  there  on  other  business 
and  had  not  come  as  ethnographers,  so  we  should  not 
really  expect  such  accounts.  Alexander  Henry  may  be 
taken  as  an  example.  His  few  remarks,  recorded 
between  1 808  and  1811,  exactly  match  the 
observations  of  his  contemporaries  and  also  the  first 
examples  of  Blackfoot  clothing  collected  some  15 
years  later. 

Henry  mentions  that  everyone  dressed  in  leather, 
and  such  decoration  as  he  saw  was  done  with 
porcupine  quill,  paint,  and  human  hair.^  He  says  men 
wore  leggings  and  long  shirts,  and  he  describes  two 
kinds  of  moccasins.  He  says  very  specifically  that  men 
wore  no  breechcloths.  Considering  Alberta  and 
Montana  winters,  that  is  bit  hard  to  accept.  Certainly 
by  Clark  Wissler's  time  100  years  later,  no  Blackfoot 
could  remember  such  a  time  with  such  an  omission.  In 
regard  to  the  women,  Henry  says  only  that  they  wore 
long  leather  dresses.  Then,  as  later,  all  Blackfoot 
garments  were  "cut"  but  not  "fitted."  Since  these  terms 
tend  to  be  used  rather  loosely  in  describing  native 
North  American  clothing,  it  is  well  to  define  them  here. 
Scholars  speak  of  "draped"  clothing,  which  includes  all 
garments  that  are  simply  wrapped  around  the  wearer. 
Examples  would  be  blankets,  shawls,  and  turbans.  The 
antithesis  is  "fitted  clothing,"  which  includes  all 
garments  made  to  conform  closely  to  the  wearer's 
body.  Examples  of  fitted  clothing  would  include  most 
Inuit  fur  clothing  and  many  of  the  ready-to-wear 
garments  we  all  own  today.  The  term  "tailored"  is 


really  not  applicable  to  native  clothing,  no  matter  how 
complex,  and  should  be  left  to  describe  the  products  of 
Savile  Row  or  Parisian  couturiers. 

However,  the  vast  majority  of  traditional  North 
American  and  Asian  leather  clothing  fits  into  neither  of 
these  categories.  It  is  called  "cut  clothing"  and  may  be 
defined  as  follows.  Although  made  of  several  pieces 
and  shaped  somewhat  to  the  wearer,  backs  and  fronts 
of  garments  are  identical  in  size  and  shape;  sleeve 
fronts  and  backs  are  also  identical;  even  tops  and  soles 
of  shoes  are  the  same.  Cut  garments  can  be  folded  flat, 
unlike  true  fitted  garments,  and,  unlike  draped 
garments,  they  generally  make  a  self-secured  enclosure 
around  the  wearer. 

Some  of  the  earliest  Blackfoot  garment  forms, 
which  Henry  probably  saw  but  did  not  describe  in 
detail,  would  likely  have  been  the  "real"  moccasin,  the 
"strap"  dress,  and  the  distinctive  "straight-up" 
headdress.  The  real  moccasin  (this  term  derives  from 
its  actual  name  in  the  Blackfoot  language)  was  cut  with 
sole  and  upper  in  one  piece  as  shown  in  Figure  25. 
Henry  mentions  that  moccasins  for  summer  wear  were 
made  of  plain  tanned  leather,  while  winter  ones  were 
made  of  bison  or  some  fur  with  the  pile  turned  inside. 
Moccasins  made  in  this  pattern  were  also  prevalent 
west  of  the  Rockies  in  the  Columbia  River  Plateau,  and 
to  a  limited  extent  they  were  known  to  other  Plains 
tribes.  The  Blackfoot  continued  to  wear  them  late  into 
the  last  century,  and  some  elderly  people  were  still 
wearing  them  during  summer  in  the  1 940s. 

The  strap  dress  was  the  predominant  form  for 
native  women  from  the  Naskapi  in  Labrador,  west  to 
the  Rockies  and  south  into  the  Great  Lakes  and  central 
Plains.  It  consisted  of  a  simple  leather  slip  made  of  two 
identical  pieces,  sewn  closed  along  the  sides  and 
supported  with  shoulder  straps.  Since  it  was  found 
mostly  in  cold  climates,  women  often  made  a  pair  of 
flatleather  sleeves  which  they  could  add  as  needed. 
Figure  26  shows  an  example  of  this  garment  and  the 
pattern  by  which  it  was  cut. 


shape  and  cut  of  the  strap  dress. 


The  straight-up  headdress,  uniquely  Blackfoot,  appears 
to  go  back  into  the  pre-contact  period.  Our  first  record 
of  one  comes  from  a  painting  by  Paul  Kane  done  in  the 
1 840s. 3  Some  years  ago,  southern  Peigan  elders  told 
the  author  that  the  straight-up  originally  symbolized  a 
bison  pound  and  was  worn  by  those  conducting  a 
bison-calling  ceremony.  In  time,  this  use  was  extended 
to  include  some  military  associations,  and  headdresses 
worn  by  military  society  officers.  The  headdress 
(Figure  27)  is  basically  a  wide  headband  made  of 
leather  and  covered  with  red  cloth,  ermine-fur 
pendants,  and  other  ornaments.  Then  eagle  feathers 
are  firmly  attached  to  the  headband  so  they  will  stand 
erect. 

Other  kinds  of  ceremonial  headdresses  may  also 
have  been  developed  in  pre-contact  times.  These  may 
have  included  the  shaggy  bison-horn  headdresses 
worn  by  members  of  the  Motoki  Society  and  the  fur- 
covered  caps  with  split  bison  horns  worn  in  some 
military  societies.  Figure  28  shows  an  examples  of  this 
type  of  headdress. 

The  Blackfoot  Glory  Days: 
1820-1850 

The  30  year  period  between  1820  and  1850  was 
a  great  time  for  the  Blackfoot  people.  They  reigned  as 
supreme  lords  of  the  northwestern  Plains,  holding  the 
advancing  fur  traders  at  the  margins  of  their  lands  and 
keeping  unfriendly  tribes  at  bay.  This  is  also  the  time 
from  which  the  first  examples  of  Blackfoot  clothing 
survive,  providing  us  with  more  definite  information. 

Figure  29  shows  a  man's  shirt  collected  by  Paul 


Friedrich,  Duke  of  Wurttemberg,  probably  in  1829-30 
when  he  met  the  Blackfoot  on  his  second  North 
American  journey.  Here  we  can  see  how  the  garment's 
design  draws  heavily  on  the  shape  of  the  deer  skins 
themselves.  As  shown  in  the  pattern  drawing  on  the 
following  page,  Figure  32,  the  front  and  back  are  each 
made  from  a  whole  skin,  with  all  four  legs  and  the 
neck  area  becoming  the  basis  for  decorative  pendants. 
Even  the  tail  has  been  kept  intact  to  make  a  pendant  at 
centre  bottom. 

These  two  pieces  are  first  joined  along  the 
shoulders  AB  and  CD.  The  neck  portions  fall  outside  to 
make  neck  flaps.  The  sleeves  have  each  been  cut  from 
other  skins  with  the  animals'  forelegs  kept  as 
additional  decoration.  They  are  then  joined  to  the 
body  along  the  lines  EAF  and  GDH,  with  the  sleeves 
sewn  to  the  inner  sides  of  the  shirt  Finally  the  sleeves 
are  sewn  closed  from  elbow  to  wrist,  along  the  lines  Ij. 
The  shirt  is  open  along  its  lower  sides. 

This  shirt,  and  others  of  the  time,  generally 
correspond  to  Henry's  description.  They  are  much 
longer  than  those  made  later  in  the  century,  coming 
down  to  or  even  below  the  wearers'  knees.  The 
decorations  are  in  quillwork  and  painting,  with  fringes 
of  leather  and  human  hair.  Notice  that  the  sleeves  are 
sewn  closed  only  from  elbow  to  wrist,  leaving  the 
upper  portion  open.  This  element  changed  later  in  the 
century. 

The  painting  in  black  and  red  ochre  represents 
the  military  exploits  of  the  man  for  whom  the  shirt  was 
made.  These  figures  include  both  abstract  and 
somewhat  realistic  shapes.  Although  not  completely 
clear  in  this  photograph,  certain  figures  are 


30.  Leggings,  early  1800s.  Courtesy  Museum  fur 
Volkerkunde,  West  Berlin. 


crudely  drawn  weapons:  bows,  lances,  and  even  a  few 
flintlocks.  Others  are  simple  black  and  red  lines  that 
symbolize  the  owner's  various  war  adventures.  Notice 
that  these  figures  are  painted  directly  on  the  fresh 
leather.  There  is  no  underlying  background  color  as 
there  will  be  later. 

Figure  30  shows  a  pair  of  leggings  that 
accompany  this  shirt.  They  were  made  in  the  usual 
design  of  this  period.  There  are  no  side  flaps.  The 
leggings  were  sewn  (Figure  31)  closed  along  the  line 
AB  and  would  have  fitted  the  man's  legs  closely.  The 
ankle  has  been  widened  by  an  additional  piece,  sewn 
in  along  the  line  CAD.  Like  the  shirt,  they  have  been 
decorated  with  painting,  hair  fringes,  and  bands  of 
beadwork.  These  bands  are  remarkable  in  having  been 
done  on  a  bead  loom  rather  than  in  the  usual  Blackfoot 
method  of  sewing  beads  directly  on  to  the  leather. 
Woven  beadwork  is  generally  considered  to  be  a 
central  and  eastern  Canadian  technique,  and  its 
appearance  here  at  this  early  time  raises  some 
questions.  For  example,  were  there  already  on  hand 
eastern  Indian,  Metis,  or  French  employees  of  the  fur 
trading  companies  who  might  have  taught  Blackfoot 
women  the  process? 

This  Blackfoot  shirt  and  leggings,  now  in  the 
Museum  fur  Volkerkunde  in  West  Berlin,  may  be  taken 
as  representative  of  men's  clothing  of  the  early  1 800s. 
For  the  women,  there  is  less  direct  evidence  until  later 
in  the  1 830s.  By  that  time,  the  older  strap  dress  appears 
to  have  been  replaced  by  another  form — the  "deer-tail" 
dress — which  would  become  the  standard.  The  Swiss 
artist,  Karl  Bodmer,  shows  a  Plains  Cree  woman 
wearing  such  a  dress  in  the  middle  1830s  (Figure  33), 
but  actual  examples  were  not  collected  until  the  1840s. 

The  deer-tail  dress  takes  its  name  from  a  central 
feature — the  actual  tail — which  was  retained  as 
decoration.  Figure  37  shows  the  cut  of  this  garment. 
Like  the  contemporaneous  shirt,  it  was  made  of  two 
very  large  skins  with  legs  and  tails  included.  Blackfoot 
women  must  have  sought  large  mule  deer  or  even 


bighorn  sheep  skins  for  these  The  two  large  skins  were 
sewn  together  down  the  sides  and  along  the  top, 
leaving  an  opening  for  the  head.  Then  the  surplus 
leather  at  top  was  folded  down  and  allowed  to  fall 
over  the  breast  and  back,  where  the  undulating  edges 
and  the  tails  became  the  outline  for  lines  of  beadwork. 
This  distinctive  curving  set  of  beaded  lines  is  one  of 
three  unique  elements  associated  with  the  Blackfoot 
version  of  this  garment.  Another  is  the  three-part  cut  of 
the  bottom  edge.  Drawing  from  the  animals'  necks  and 
forelegs,  Blackfoot  women  emphasized  the  skins' 
natural  forms  to  make  this  shape  and  then  heightened 
it  with  a  line  of  beadwork.  The  final  unique  element  is 
the  triangular  ornament  on  the  skirt  centre,  both  front 
and  back,  at  about  knee  level.  This  ornament  has  been 
variously  interpreted  as  an  uterine  symbol  or  a  stylized 
bison  head.  Since  it  also  appears  later  as  a  neck  flap  on 
men's  shirts,  we  may  perhaps  discount  the  particular 
female  explanation  and  look  for  an  answer  elsewhere. 
When  the  author  asked  Blackfoot  women  about  this 
design  some  30  years  ago,  their  answer  was  that  it  was 
a  very  old  ornament  and  they  no  longer  knew  what  it 
meant. 

The  deer-tail  dress  probably  came  to  the  northern 
Plains  from  the  west.  In  several  versions,  it  was  found 
from  the  Jicarilla  Apache  and  Taos  Pueblo  north  along 
the  Intermontane  corridors,  among  the  Ute  and 
Shoshoni,  and  into  the  Columbia  River  Plateau,  where 
it  was  widespread. 4  Since  this  distribution  corresponds 
with  an  established  route  by  which  Spanish  horses 
were  traded  north  in  the  1 700s,  one  wonders  if  the 
dress  form  might  also  have  been  an  item  of  trade  or 
influence.  Some  further  weight  might  be  given  this  idea 
if  one  remembers  that  the  old  strap  dress  and  earlier 
Intermontane  dress  forms  would  have  been  ill-suited  to 
women  becoming  equestrians  and  riding  astride.  The 
full-skirted  deer-tail  dress  would  have  been,  and 
indeed  was,  the  ideal  solution  for  this  new  way  to 
travel. 

The  deer-tail  dress  as  described  above  was  the 


35.  Variation  on  deer-tail  dress.  Courtesy  Royal  Scottish 
Museum,  Edinburgh,  c.  1840. 


norm.  There  are,  though,  two  variations  to  be  noted. 
The  first  is  similar  to  Figure  34  and  its  pattern  can  be 
seen  in  an  example  preserved  in  the  collection  of  the 
Museum  fiir  Volkerkunde  in  West  Berlin.  Figure  38  is  a 
pattern  drawing  based  on  this  example.  It  lacks  precise 
provenance,  but  appears  to  have  been  made  in  the 
1 840s.  Here  the  maker  has  made  the  yoke  from  a  third 
skin,  which  she  then  joined  to  the  front  and  back  body 
pieces.  As  a  rule,  the  yoke  edges  were  cut  to  simulate 
the  curved  line  of  the  true  deer-tail  dress  fold.  This 
suggests  that  this  variant  might  have  been  made  by 
those  women  who  lacked  two  skins  large  enough  for 
the  usual  dress.  The  second  variation  differs  in 
placement  of  beadwork.  instead  of  the  lines  outlining 
the  deer  tail  itself,  there  are  bands  of  beading  along  the 
shoulders.  There  is  a  fine  example  of  this  style  in  the 
Koyal  Scottish  Museum,  shown  in  Figure  35,  also 
dating  from  the  1840s. 

There  is  very  little  information  about  other 
garments  from  this  time.  Obviously,  men  had  to  have 
belts  to  hold  up  their  leggings,  and  one  assumes  that 
women  had  both  belts  and  leggings.  We  can  only  guess 
about  these  things  by  looking  at  the  sketches  of  George 
Catlin,  Karl  Bodmer,  and  Paul  Kane,  which  show  these 
articles  to  have  been  similar  to  those  worn  ten  or 
fifteen  years  later  when  there  are  examples  to  study.  As 
for  leather  robes,  there  is  one  in  West  Berlin  that  shows 
a  painting  of  horizontal  stripes  and  a  central  band  of 
quillwork.  Most  of  the  Blackfoot  robes  collected  later 
in  the  1800s  show  a  preference  for  this  same  striped 
pattern.  The  Berlin  example  indicates  that  it  was 
already  established  at  this  time. 

On  some  of  the  garments  just  described,  we  see 
evidence  of  the  growing  role  of  the  European  trader  in 
supplying  materials  for  clothing  manufacture  and 
decoration.  Some  of  the  most  important  of  these 
materials  are  cloth  (especially  British  strouding). 


Venetian  glass  beads,  and  metals  in  several  forms. 
Cloth,  although  it  was  not  as  adaptable  to  traditional 
garment  forms  as  leather,  offered  some  interesting 
advantages.  For  one,  strouding  was  available  in  bright 
red,  which  immediately  became  a  Blackfoot  favorite. 
For  another,  cloth  was  easier  to  dry  out  after  a  rain 
storm.  At  first  cloth  was  so  expensive  that  it  was  used 
as  accents  only,  as  for  a  shirt  neck  flap  or  the  skirt 
ornament  on  a  dress.  But,  even  in  the  1 830s,  some 
well-to-do  people  were  making  garments  at  least  partly 
in  red  or  dark  blue  strouding.  Bodmer  sketched  a 
Blackfoot  man  wearing  such  a  garment  (Figure  36). 

Christopher  Columbus  himself  introduced  glass 
beads  to  the  New  World.  From  the  beginning  the 
Plains  Indians  were  especially  attracted  to  the  white 
and  light  blue  ones,  since  there  was  no  natural 
material  they  knew  that  would  yield  a  dye  or  a  paint  in 
those  shades.  As  is  well  known,  the  first  beads  Plains 
people  used  were  the  so-called  "pony  beads,"  about  3 
to  5  mm  in  diameter.  Although  smaller  beads  were 
available,  they  did  not  come  into  favor  until  the  1 850s 
and  later.  In  time,  beads  would  almost  completely 
replace  the  native  quillwork. 

Trade  metals,  such  as  brass  and  copper,  were 
used  to  some  extent  as  ornament.  The  trader  often 
supplied  ready-made  finger  rings  and  loop  earrings,  in 
addition,  there  was  wire  that  could  be  twisted  into 
bracelets  and  brass  stock  milled  with  a  ribbed  finish. 
These  sheets  were  cut  by  the  trading  post  blacksmith 
or  by  the  Blackfoot  purchaser  into  rectangles  and  bent 
into  wide  bracelets. 

During  this  period  the  Blackfoot,  like 
neighboring  tribes,  first  used  trade  goods  as 
replacements  for  native  materials:  for  example  beads 
for  quills.  Except  for  the  availability  of  new  colors,  the 
foreign  materials  did  not  greatly  change  traditional 
clothing.  But  in  the  decades  to  come,  they  would. 


ft.  Karl  Bodmer  painting,  1843. 


The  Middle  19th  Century: 
1850-1880 

This  was  a  time  when  the  Blackfoot  were  to 
become  more  and  more  aware  of  the  presence  of 
Europeans.  They  felt  this  presence  indirectly,  as  tribes 
to  the  east  and  south  of  them  were  being  forced  west 
and  north  by  the  growing  European  population,  first  in 
central  Canada  and  later  on  the  prairies  and  in  the 
American  upper  midwest.  But  they  also  came  into 
more  frequent  direct  contact  with  these  strangers  who 
appeared  in  their  midst  as  fur  traders,  freighters, 
missionaries,  police,  soldiers,  and  eventually 
permanent  settlers.  Their  presence  would  hold  grave 
consequences  for  the  Blackfoot,  but  with  respect  to 
their  clothing  and  adornment,  it  meant  mostly  that  a 
greater  range  of  trade  goods  would  be  available. 

Before  considering  the  results  of  the  trade,  let  us 
look  at  some  changes  in  their  wardrobe  the  Blackfoot 
themselves  initiated. 

First,  men's  leather  shirts  underwent  changes 
both  in  cut  and  decoration.  Shirts  became  shorter,  now 
mostly  falling  midway  between  hips  and  knees.  The 
deer  hind  legs  were  still  left  attached  to  the  lower 
edge,  but  the  forelegs  that  had  decorated  sleeves  were 
now  generally  cut  away.  Sleeves  in  fact  became 
straight-edged  trapezoidal  pieces  that  were  either  sewn 
closed  all  the  way  or  secured  with  several  pairs  of  tie 
strings.  Figure  39  is  such  a  shirt  of  this  time.  In 
decoration,  men  now  began  painting  both  their  shirts 
and  leggings  an  all-over  yellow  with  a  paint  made 
either  from  ochre  or  crushed  bison  gallstones.  Over 
this  base,  they  continued  to  paint  war-exploit  symbols, 
but  now  using  only  abstract  figures.  For  example,  one 
often  sees  tadpole-like  figures,  which  indicate  that  the 
shirt-wearer  has  been  wounded  in  battle,  or  groups  of 


black  stripes,  which  indicate  the  wearer's  presence  in 
combat.  The  long  strips  that  ran  over  the  shoulders  and 
down  the  sleeves  were  now  more  frequently  beaded 
than  quilled,  and  what  we  think  of  today  as  the  typical 
Blackfoot  style  of  bead  design  began  to  develop.  Its 
hallmarks  are  prevalence  of  the  overlay  method  and 
the  predominance  of  rectangles,  either  large  and 
blocky  or  tiny,  massed  in  checkerboard-like  groups.  In 
addition  to  the  strips,  Blackfoot  shirts  of  this  time 
usually  had  a  large  beaded  disc  on  chest  and  back,  or 
triangular  neck  flaps.  A  final  element  that  appeared  at 
this  time  was  the  many  tubes  of  ermine  fur,  making  an 
elegant  fringe  along  the  outer  edges  of  the  beaded 
strips. 

Men's  leggings  in  most  cases  did  not  change 
shape  from  the  pre-1 850  form,  except  that  the  gussets 
that  widened  the  ankles  were  usually  omitted.  The 
decoration  conformed  to  that  of  shirts  (yellow  paint, 
ermine  fringes,  symbolic  war  exploit  marks,  and 
beaded  strips).  During  the  latter  part  of  this  period, 
another  uniquely  Blackfoot  combination  appears:  the 
matching  suit  of  shirt  and  leggings  with  identical 
beadwork  designs.  Elderly  Blackfoot  men  and  women 
consulted  by  the  author  on  this  point  some  30  years 
ago  said  that  such  matched  suits  were  generally  made 
as  special  gifts,  but  since  shirts  were  sometimes  given 
away  later  and  leggings  seldom  were,  the  ensemble 
was  often  broken  up. 

The  changes  in  shirt  design  and  shirt  and  legging 
decoration  are  good  examples  of  changes  the  Blackfoot 
themselves  effected  in  response  to  their  own  changing 
canons  of  taste.  Since  neighboring  tribes  at  the  same 
period  or  earlier  had  not  made  similar  changes,  these 
are  clearly  not  borrowed  ideas.  The  only  external 
element  would  be  the  increased  availability  of  seed 
beads  for  embroidery. 


39.  Weasel-tail  shirt.  Scriver  Blackfoot  Collection. 
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In  this  period  the  commonest  kinds  of  Blackfoot 
moccasin  decorations  take  on  their  "typical"  form. 
These  include  the  cross-stripe,  keyhole,  and  U-shaped 
figures.  Figure  40  illustrates  the  use  of  both  the  cross- 
stripe  and  the  keyhole  designs..  Probably  all  forms  had 
been  known  earlier  in  the  century,  and  there  are  in  fact 
a  few  examples  of  each  in  various  collections.  But, 
none  of  these  is  identified  as  Blackfoot.  The 
documented  examples  are  Mandan,  Hidatsa,  or  others. 
The  Blackfoot  may  in  fact  have  borrowed  these  figures, 
which  they  still  use  today,  but  if  so  they  have  given 
them  a  particular  stamp.  The  Crow,  for  example,  often 
made  keyhole-decorated  moccasins,  but  with  very 
different  color  combinations  and  another  system  of 
internal  division,  so  that  Blackfoot  and  Crow  examples 
would  not  be  easily  confused. 

Women's  dresses  seem  to  have  changed  the  least 
until  reservation  times.  The  cut  did  not  change,  and 
women  continued  to  favor  pony  beads  for  this 
garment.  The  only  discernable  change  was  the 
occassional  easing  of  the  tight-beaded  curve 
surrounding  the  deer-tail  into  a  shallow  V  running  from 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  a  low  central  midpoint. 

Although  they  were  certainly  known  and  used 
before,  the  earliest  surviving  examples  of  women's 
leggings  are  from  this  time.  There  were  two  kinds, 
internal  and  external.  The  internal  type  was  leather  or 
cloth  with  minimal  beadwork  along  the  side  where  it 
tied.  The  bottom  was  unfinished  because  it  was  worn 
inside  the  moccasin's  ankle  flap.  The  external  legging 
(Figure  41 )  went  over  this  same  flap  and  sported  a 
beaded  band  about  1 0  cm  high  at  the  bottom.  The 
lines  of  beads  in  this  type  usually  ran  horizontally,  and 
the  small  figures  were  in  the  aforementioned  Blackfoot 
style. 

The  growing  presence  of  the  trader  and  his 
wonderful  store  meant  that  the  Blackfoot  and  their 
neighbors  developed  several  new  garment  forms  at  this 
time.  There  were  two  kinds  of  belts,  both  made  on 
heavy  European-tanned  harness  leather.  The  so-called 
"panel  belt"  had  narrow  lanes  of  beadwork  along  the 
top  and  bottom  edges  and  two  or  three  "panels"  of 
beadwork  connecting  them  at  centre  back  and  in  front 


or  at  either  side.  The  remaining  unbeaded  leather  was 
left  plain  or  sometimes  embellished  with  patterns  of 
brass  tacks.  Figure  42  shows  several  belts  including  a 
panel  belt.  There  was  also  a  more  distinctly  Blackfoot 
belt  decorated  only  with  massed  brass  tacks.  Pure  tack 
belts  were  usually  wide,  10  cm  or  more,  and  generally 
worn  by  women. 

In  addition  there  were  many  new  kinds  of 
necklaces.  The  simplest  were  single  or  multiple  strands 
of  glass  or  brass  trade  beads.  Another,  more  complex 
necklace  was  worn  only  by  men  and  consisted  of 
many  strands  of  beads,  each  strand  slightly  longer  than 
the  next.  However,  each  strand  was  not  separate. 
Rather,  all  were  attached  to  leather  side-bars  that 
began  on  either  side  of  the  man's  neck  and  ran 
diagonally  outward  toward  his  sides.  As  a  rule, 
Blackfoot  loop  necklaces  were  made  by  wrapping 
each  leather  or  cloth  strand  with  a  long  string  of  small 
seed  beads,  putting  perhaps  a  few  larger  glass  or  brass 
beads  in  the  centre  of  each  loop.  This  distinguishes 
them  from  Crow  loop  necklaces,  which  were  usually 
made  of  large  bone  or  shell  disc  beads  throughout. 

From  eastern  Canada  by  way  of  the  fur 
companies  came  a  new  garment:  the  blanket-coat  or 
capote.  Its  original  prototype  was  possibly  the  fur 
parkas  worn  by  eastern  tribes,  later  copied  in  wool 
trade  blankets.  Here  the  Indian  women,  used  to 
making  traditional  cut  leather  garments,  would  first 
have  learned  some  of  the  differences  in  working  with 
cloth.  Whereas  eastern  leather  parkas  had  been  made 
of  pieces  based  upon  the  shape  of  the  animal  skin, 
cloth  garments  were  generally  cut  square  with  the 
length  or  width  of  the  fabric.  It  was  learned  that  cloth 
cut  on  the  bias  can  be  difficult  to  handle  and  that  long 
cloth  fringes  were  out  of  the  question.  Figure  43  is  a 
blanket  capote  and  Figure  44  is  the  square-cut  pattern 
by  which  it  was  made.  Those  Plains  tribes  who 
adopted  the  capote  made  one  change  from  the  eastern 
prototype.  Whereas  the  latter  had  been  only  hip- 
length,  perhaps  to  facilitate  travel  on  snowshoes,  the 
equestrian  westerners  made  their  capotes  mid-calf 
length. 

Women  also  began  making  some  dresses  in 


45.  Old  Braves  Society.  Blackfoot.  Many  Shot,  White  Buffalo,  Hind  Bull,  Bridge  Woman,  Big  Nose.  191  J.  H.  Pollard 
Collection,  Provincial  Archives  of  Alberta. 


46.  Clolh  culcipUition  ot  ck'er-tdil  cliess.  St  river  Bl.Kkfoot 
Collection. 


cloth.  The  first  examples  are  often  adaptations  of  the 
leather  deer-tail  dress  such  as  Figure  46.  Here  the 
maker  has  kept  the  beadwork  layout  and  the  basic 
shape,  but  the  skirt  hem  is  now  straight  and  the  whole 
garment  has  a  square-cut  look.  The  preferred  cloth  for 
dresses  in  this  time  was  wool  strouding  for  decorated, 
formal  clothing.  However,  some  old  photos  show 
women  wearing  dresses  of  what  appears  to  be  coarse 
muslin,  both  plain  and  printed.  From  the  fit,  it  can  be 
assumed  these  were  made  according  to  a  pattern  like 
the  example  shown  here. 


The  Early  Reservation  Period: 
1880-1930 

The  end  of  the  bison  days  meant  many  things  to 
the  Blackfoot.  in  the  last  years  of  their  free  existence, 
the  once-immense  herds  of  game  had  almost 
disappeared  and  they  were  forced  to  turn  to  other 
resources  or  to  live  on  government  handouts.  But  with 
the  animals  so  reduced,  there  was  also  much  less 
leather,  and  people  had  to  turn  to  cloth  garments. 
Many  people  began  wearing  European  clothing  for 
work  and  school  and  reserved  their  "Indian  suits"  for 
traditional  festivals.  The  few  deer  and  elk  hides  that 
hunters  could  still  take  were  carefully  tanned  and  set 
aside  for  these  "Indian  suits."  Hides  from  the  cattle 
that  had  taken  over  the  former  bison  range  would  not 
47.  Cloth  leggings.  Scriver  Blackfoot  Collection.  tan  by  the  Indians'  usual  process  as  nicely  as  deer  or 

bighorn  sheep  and  therefore  they  did  not  offer  a 
replacement  for  the  latter. 

Among  the  garments  now  frequently  made  in 
cloth  were  men's  leggings.  Figure  47  is  an  example. 
Often  (although  not  in  this  example)  these  leggings  had 
side  flaps,  unlike  the  old  leather  ones.  The  legging  was 
cut  as  a  simple  rectangle  and  folded  in  half  vertically. 
Perhaps  it  was  made  this  way  to  avoid  the  long  bias 
edges  that  would  have  resulted  had  it  been  cut  in  a 
trapezoidal  form.  Cloth  leggings  could  be  decorated 
like  the  illustrated  example  with  long  beaded  strips  or 
with  a  panel  of  contrasting  cloth  added  at  the  ankle. 

To  the  best  of  the  author's  knowledge,  no  early 
leather  Blackfoot  men's  breechcloths  have  survived. 


Thus,  we  have  no  idea  of  the  original  form.  In  this 
period  or  perhaps  just  before  it,  men  began  to  wear 
cloth  breechcloths,  usually  dark  woolen  strouding. 
These  were  edged  with  narrow  ribbons  and  lavishly 
decorated  with  stripe  or  chevron  figures  in  several 
other  ribbon  colors. 

The  Blackfoot  breechcloth  differed  in  cut  from 
those  worn  by  neighboring  tribes.  In  front,  there  was 
an  apron-like  panel  about  35  cm  wide,  falling  from  the 
belt  half-way  or  a  bit  more  to  the  knees.  This 
continued  inside  from  the  belt  between  the  man's  legs 
up  to  the  waist  in  back,  where  it  was  sewn  into  a 
sleeve  through  which  his  belt  passed.  Both  the  front 
flap  and  the  visible  rear  portion  were  decorated  with 
ribbons.  Among  most  other  Plains  tribes,  there  was  no 
belt-carrying  sleeve  and  the  breechcloth  ended  in  an 
additional  pendant  back  flap  decorated,  if  at  all,  like 
the  one  in  front. 

Another  new  cloth  garment  was  the  woman's 
dress  made  of  fabrics  lighter  than  strouding,  such  as 
sateen  or  velvet.  These  garments  were  still  decorated 
like  the  deer-tail  dress,  but  the  cut  had  changed.  Figure 
50  shows  the  pattern  for  such  a  dress.  Note  how  the 
skirt  has  been  cut  as  a  full  tube  and  gathered  into  the 
bodice.  Gathering  of  material  in  this  way  was 
definitely  not  a  traditional  Blackfoot  technique,  and  the 
whole  dress  shows  a  mixture  of  native  and  introduced 
ideas.  Another  new  trade  material  appeared  at  this 
time  and  was  favored  for  decorating  these  light  cloth 
dresses.  This  was  the  so-called  "basket  bead," 
resembling  sections  of  a  glass  tube  about  5  mm  both  in 
diameter  and  height,  with  somewhat  uneven  edges. 
Blackfoot  women  used  basket  beads  mostly  for 
decorating  dresses,  but  they  were  applied  to  other 
garments  and  horse  trappings  as  well,  both  west  of  the 
Rockies  and  in  the  western  Great  Lakes  area.  Figure  48 
shows  detail  of  a  dress  decorated  in  this  way. 

Another  obvious  change  in  materials  was  the  shift 
from  bison  and  other  animal  hides  for  robes  that  were 
worn  and  for  bedding  to  trade  blankets  and  yard 
goods.  In  Canada,  the  colorful  and  durable  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  blankets  were  very  popular.  South  of  the 
border,  the  southern  Peigans  wore  these  and  also 
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50.  Diagram  of  the  shape  and  cut  of  the  cloth  dress. 


Pendleton  blankets  from  Oregon.  Often,  trade  blankets 
were  decorated  with  beaded  blanket-strips  as  leather 
robes  once  had  been. 

Although  the  available  materials  had  changed, 
the  Blackfoot  still  had  opportunity  to  express  their  own 
ideas.  Such  leather  clothing  as  could  be  made  was  now 
snow  white.  Hides  were  unsmoked,  unpainted,  and 
kept  pristinely  white  with  diatomaceous  earth.  Midway 
into  this  period,  around  the  1 900-1 91 0  decade,  was 
the  heyday  of  the  "Blackfoot  tuxedo":  white  leather 
shirt  and  leggings  with  matched  beadwork,  gloves  with 
beaded  cuffs,  and  a  stole  of  beadwork  carried  proudly 
over  the  arm.  The  women  appeared  in  heavily  beaded 
white  leather  dresses,  fully  beaded  leggings  and 
moccasins,  and  a  fancy  shawl.  The  shirts  and  dresses 
were  cut  basically  like  those  of  late  pre-reservation 
days,  but  with  different  decoration.  Figure  49  shows 
such  a  suit  with  all  its  beadwork  co-ordinated.  The 
men's  leggings  were  cut  with  square  side  flaps  like 
contemporary  cloth  ones,  and  the  old  tubular  leggings 
had  disappeared.  Perhaps  the  Blackfoot  had  made 
some  mittens  in  earlier  times,  but  the  concept  of  a 
glove  with  individual  fingers  arrived  with  the 
Europeans.  The  Blackfoot  contribution  was  to  bead 
fully  the  broad  cuff  and  sometimes  the  back  of  the 
hand. 

The  stole  was  actually  a  very  wide  beaded 
blanket  strip,  not  sewn  to  a  robe,  and  carried  just  for 
appearance.  The  idea  is  supposed  to  have  come  to  the 
Blackfoot  from  the  Canadian  Assiniboine.  Although 
gloves  and  stoles  were  not  Blackfoot  inventions,  the 
combination  of  these  items  with  the  white  leather 
ensemble  was.  Many  photographs  taken  in  the  1900- 
1910  decade  by  tourists  visiting  Alberta  and  Montana 
national  parks  show  how  pervasive  this  style  was. 

Another  consequence  of  the  move  to  reservation 
life  was  less  travel,  more  security  from  ravaging 
enemies,  and  therefore  more  time  for  women  to  make 
beadwork.  The  proof  of  this  is  seen  most  dramatically 
among  the  Sioux  in  the  Dakotas,  where  women  in  this 
time  seemed  bent  on  covering  everything  in  sight  with 
beadwork.  Blackfoot  women  resisted  such  excesses, 
but  did  apply  more  decoration  to  their  clothing  than 


formerly.  Women  now  beaded  their  own  leggings  with 
full  panels  20  cm  or  more  high.  Although  they  still 
worked  in  the  preferred  tribal  design  style, 
compositions  on  these  leggings  changed  in  orientation 
because  the  lines  of  beading  now  ran  vertically.  Fully 
beaded  moccasins  also  appeared,  most  often  worn  by 
women.  Like  stoles,  fully  beaded  shoes  were  probably 
an  Assiniboine  style,  and  many  of  those  collected 
among  the  Blackfoot  may  have  been  imported.  In  any 
case,  Blackfoot  women  also  continued  to  decorate 
moccasins  in  the  traditional  partly  beaded  patterns,  and 
still  do  today. 

Other  new  garments  came  to  the  Blackfoot  during 
this  time,  many  of  them  from  other  Indian  groups  with 
whom  they  could  now  mingle  more  freely  in  their 
enforced  neutrality.  From  the  distant  Missouri  River 
tribes,  via  the  Sioux  and  Cheyenne,  came  porcupine- 
hair  headdresses  and  feather  bustles.  In  their  original 
location,  both  these  ornaments  had  been  part  of 
warriors'  society  regalia,  but  by  the  time  the  Blackfoot 
got  them  they  were  had  become  something  colorful  to 
wear  at  the  social  Grass  Dance.  Old  photographs  show 
Blackfoot  porcupine  headdresses  (called  roaches)  to 
have  been  markedly  flatter  than  those  worn  by 
neighboring  tribes  (Figure  52).  FHowever,  the  few 
Blackfoot  feather  bustles  that  survive,  or  are  to  be  seen 
in  pre-1930,  photographs  ,  do  not  show  any  consistent 
style.  Every  dancer  seems  to  have  made  his  decorations 
as  he  liked. 

From  the  Sioux,  the  Blackfoot  copied  the  familiar 
crown  eagle-feather  bonnet.  Unlike  the  indigenous 
straight-up  headdress,  the  crown  bonnet  was  a 
picturesque  hat  anyone  could  make  and  wear.  Crown 
bonnets  were  frequently  worn  with  white  leather  suits, 
the  browband's  beadwork  matching  the  rest.  Figure  53 
is  a  good  example  of  such  a  foreign  headdress  with 
some  Blackfoot  touches. 

We  cannot  be  certain  when  hard-sole  moccasins 
came  to  the  Blackfoot.  It  must  have  been  a  gradual 
process.  By  the  1 830s,  tribes  on  the  Upper  Missouri 
River  had  begun  adding  extra  rawhide  soles  to  their 
"real  moccasins,"  presumably  to  protect  against  the 
mud  in  their  earth-lodge  villages.  We  assume  that  in 


time  they  simplified  this  design  to  a  shoe  with  soft 
leather  upper  and  tougher  rawhide  sole  sewn  together 
completely  around  the  periphery.  At  some  point  late  in 
the  1800s,  moccasins  made  in  this  way  were  known  to 
the  Blackfoot,  although,  as  already  noted  some  people 
continued  to  wear  real  moccasins  well  into  this  century 
and  may  perhaps  still  do  so.  Figures  51  shows  an 
examples  of  these  hard-soled  shoes. 

Plains  Indian  men  had  not  worn  vests  until  they 


51 .  Harcl-soled  shoes.  Scriver  Blackfoot  Collection. 


observed  Europeans  with  such  garments.  At  first,  they 
bought  actual  broadcloth  and  mohair  vests,  which  they 
wore  with  cotton  shirts.  Then,  in  the  1890s,  Plains 
Indian  women  began  making  vests  in  leather  or  cloth 
and  decorating  the  fronts  with  quillwork  or  beadwork. 
The  homemade  vests  were  not  fitted,  but  rather  cut  flat 
as  traditional  shirts  had  been  (Figure  55).  Those  tribes 
that  made  beaded  vests  seem  to  have  looked  upon 
them  as  acculturated  clothing,  since  they  were  usually 
worn  with  a  European-style  shirt  and  often  with  pants 
instead  of  leggings. 

A  woman's  equivalent  of  a  vest  is  a  cape  made 
on  a  cloth  base,  fully  decorated,  and  worn  over  a  plain 
cloth  dress  (Figure  54).  Capes  first  appear  in  old  photos 
around  the  late  1 890s,  but  their  origin  is  unknown. 
They  occur  among  the  Plains  tribes  of  Alberta, 
Saskatchewan,  and  Montana  in  some  numbers,  and  to 
a  lesser  extent  south  and  west  of  this  region.  A  final 
new  idea  that  came  to  the  Blackfoot  early  in 
reservation  times  or  possibly  just  before  was  floral 
design. 5  The  traditional  view  has  been  that  its  source 
was  the  eastern  and  central  Canadian  Indian  and  Metis 
men  who  came  west,  sometimes  with  their  wives,  as 
workers  for  the  fur  companies.  Floral  design  in 
beadwork  and  embroidery  was  certainly  established 
among  these  people  before  mid-century,  and  they 
could  have  brought  with  them  objects  so  decorated. 
Blackfoot  women  began  to  use  these  new  designs  in 
their  beading  by  the  1  880s.  Their  compositions  were 
usually  symmetrical,  somewhat  stylized,  and  with 
arbitrary  color.  That  is,  buds,  blossoms,  and  petals  took 
on  patterned,  less-than-realistic  forms  as  in  some 
European  folk  art,  and  there  was  no  concern  that  leaves 
should  be  green  or  that  roses  should  be  red  or  pink. 
The  Blackfoot  applied  floral  decoration  somewhat 
selectively,  using  it  on  smaller  articles  of  clothing  and 
on  horse  trappings.  FHowever,  it  was  much  less 
common  on  dresses  and  the  beaded  bands  of  men's 
suits. 

Thus,  the  movement  onto  reservations  had  three 
consequences  for  traditional  Blackfoot  clothing.  First, 
the  depletion  of  game  meant  a  move  from 
predominantly  leather  clothing  to  predominantly  cloth. 


Second,  there  was  more  free  time  to  decorate  clothing. 
And,  third,  the  cessation  of  inter-tribal  wars  made  it 
easier  to  meet  people  from  alien  tribes  and  absorb  new 
ideas.  These  factors  still  influence  developments  today, 
as  we  shall  see. 

Into  the  Twentieth  Century: 
1930  to  the  Present 

The  years  from  1  880  until  roughly  1 960  saw  the 
rise  and  decline  of  floral  clothing  decoration  among 
the  Blackfoot.  The  previous  section  examined  the  early 
Blackfoot  style,  identified  by  its  symmetry  and 
stylization.  However,  this  style  changed  in  the  years 
between  the  two  World  Wars.  Along  with  their 
southern  neighbors,  the  Crow,  and  the  Plateau  tribes  to 
the  west,  the  Blackfoot  turned  to  asymmetry  and  to 
more  realism  both  in  flower  shape  and  color.  As  far  as 
the  author  is  aware,  nobody  has  done  any  systematic 
study  of  this  new  style  among  the  Blackfoot,  and  the 
Scriver  Collection  may  be  the  only  sizeable 
assemblage  representing  it.  54.  Woman's  cape 

Among  the  Plateau  tribes,  one  source  of  this 
asymmetrical,  realistic  floral  design  was  transfer 
patterns  for  tooling  leather.  The  author  has  been  shown 
carefully  preserved  sets  of  such  patterns  by  Spokane 
and  Colville  beadworkers  who  used  them  as  the  basis 
of  much  of  their  work.  Blackfoot  women  might  have 
drawn  upon  the  same  source.  In  defense  of  women 
who  used  ready-made  patterns,  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  they  usually  made  their  own  alterations  to  fit 
the  figures  into  the  areas  being  decorated  as  well  as  to 
suit  their  own  taste.  And,  of  course,  no  colors  were 
indicated  on  the  leather  patterns,  so  each  woman  had 
to  work  out  her  own  color  schemes. 

Floral  beadwork  declined  after  World  War  II.  The 
author  has  been  told  again  and  again  by  Blackfoot  men 
and  women  that  it  "wasn't  truly  Indian." 
Conscientious  beadworkers  returned  to  the  "true" 
rectilinear  geometric  designs  of  the  past.  Recently,  John 
C.  Ewers,  the  noted  Blackfoot  scholar,  mentioned  that 
no  less  a  person  than  Mrs.  James  Willard  Schultz,  wife 
of  the  well  known  author,  taught  Blackfoot  students  in 


56.  Ribbon  shirt.  Courtesy  Denver  Art  Museum,  Denver. 


her  craft  classes  that  floral  designs  were  alien,  and  she 
urged  women  not  to  use  them.^ 

Whoever  initiated  this  change,  it  has  been  almost 
completely  successful.  Today  most  Blackfoot  women 
have  returned  to  geometric  figures,  though  not 
precisely  like  those  of  1900  and  before.  Today's 
geometric  art  is  much  bolder,  uses  a  wider  range  of 
colors,  and  seldom  employs  the  compositions  of  tiny, 
built-up  rectangles  that  were  so  common  in  the  later 
1 800s.  The  piece  itself  is  another  fairly  new  Blackfoot 
form:  the  fully  beaded  canvas  belt.  There  had  been 
fully  beaded  hard  leather  belts  previously.  The  canvas 
ones  differ  in  having  more  complex  designs  and  often 
having  a  matching  belt  pouch  or  buckle-like  end 
attached. 

The  final  development  seen  in  this  century  has 
been  the  rise  of  "Pan-Indian"  styles.  These  originated  in 
the  inter-tribal  contacts  of  recent  years ,  when  many 
Indian  people  got  into  their  station  wagons  and  trucks 
and  travelled  regularly  to  pow-wows  and  other 
gatherings  on  distant  reservations.  One  such  style  was 
the  ribbon  shirt  as  shown  in  Figure  56.  The  prototype 
originated  in  the  Great  Lakes  region  in  the  last  century. 
Originally,  the  shirt  was  decorated  with  panels  of 
beading  across  the  shoulders  and  down  the  front  on 
either  side  of  the  opening  placket.  Ribbons  were  added 
to  edge  the  panels.  Today's  shirts  lack  the  beadwork, 
but  the  ribbons  are  still  sewn  on  in  the  same  places. 
Ribbon  shirts  have  spread  all  over  this  continent,  from 
the  Six  Nations  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  from  the  Plains 
south  to  the  Gulf  Coast.  They  are  regarded  by  many  of 
today's  younger  Indian  people  as  symbols  of  their 
identity  and  heritage  to  be  worn  with  pride. 

Some  other  examples  of  Pan-Indian  styles  are  the 
several  kinds  of  secular  dance  regalia.  In  the  1 940s, 
there  was  the  Fancy  Dance  outfit,  which  sported  many 
"bustles":  flat  circles  of  feather  quills  covered  with 
fluffy  feathers  and  worn  in  matched  sets  on  the  knees, 
elbows,  back,  and  head.  This  form  originated  in 
Oklahoma  and  has  spread  with  modifications  over 
much  of  western  North  America.  Another  kind  of 
dance  regalia  originated  somewhere  in  the  Northern 
Plains.  It  consists  of  a  light,  close-fitting  suit  usually  in  a 


dark  color.  Long  underwear,  turtlenecks,  and  even 
thermal  underwear  are  among  the  materials  that  have 
been  used  for  this.  Over  the  cloth  suit  the  dancer 
added  various  beaded  ornaments  such  as  cuffs, 
armbands,  a  breechcloth,  a  necklace  or  shoulder  yoke, 
and  moccasins.  These  may  all  have  been  made  to 
match. 

The  most  recent  style  is  the  "jingle  dress,"  a  cloth 
garment  strung  with  many  rows  of  metal  cones  that 
make  the  sound  the  name  describes.  This  too  came 
originally  from  the  Great  Lakes  area  and  is  suddenly 
becoming  very  popular  in  the  Plains. 

The  Blackfoot  are  aware  of  all  these  styles,  but 
seem  to  have  adopted  them  with  less  enthusiasm  than 
have  their  contemporaries  in  the  Dakotas  or  west  of 
the  Rockies.  Perhaps  they  prefer  to  hold  to  dance 
regalia  based  more  upon  styles  originally  developed,  at 
least  in  part,  by  their  own  people. 

Conclusion 

We  have  seen  how  much  traditional  Blackfoot 
clothing  has  changed  over  the  200  years  for  which  we 
have  any  record  of  it.  Some  of  these  changes  have 
resulted  from  external  causes,  such  as  the  growing 
presence  of  the  trader  and  the  decline  of  game  in  the 
late  1 800s.  But  the  Blackfoot's  own  preferences  and 
taste  have  always  been  important  factors  in  deciding 
what  to  wear.  They  have  designed  their  own  ways  of 
making  and  decorating  clothing  and  will  no  doubt 
continue  to  do  so.  In  the  years  ahead,  we  are  sure  to 
see  further  evidence  of  Blackfoot  creativity. 
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A  Survey  of  the  Scriver  Blackfoot  Collection 

Patricia  A.  McCormack  &  Karen  L.  Rohbins 


The  Bob  Scriver  Collection  in  the  Provincial 
Museum  of  Alberta  comprises  490  artifacts,  most 
originating  with  the  Blackfoot  Indians.  These  include 
the  North  Peigans  (Northern  Pikuni),  South  Peigans 
(South  Pikuni),  the  Bloods  (Kainah),  and  the  Blackfoot 
(Siksika)  of  the  northern  Plains.  Some  artifacts  may 
have  been  used  by  the  Sarsi,  who  were  affiliated  with 
the  Blackfoot.  Some  artifacts  that  originated  with  other 
groups,  such  as  Plateau  peoples,  were  probably 
acquired  by  the  Blackfoot  through  trade,  gift-giving,  or 
intermarriage.  The  collection  includes  some  items  from 
groups  as  diverse  as  the  Plains  Cree,  Sioux,  and 
Navajo. 

The  artifacts  range  in  age  from  the  mid  1 800s  to 
the  contemporary  period.  They  are  especially 
representative  of  the  "reservation  era,"  that  period 
which  began  in  the  1870s  with  the  extermination  of  the 
plains  bison,  the  last  Indian  wars  in  the  United  States, 
and,  in  Canada,  the  signing  of  Treaty  7  in  1 877.  This 
era,  which  may  also  be  considered  the  period  of 
"traditional"  Blackfoot  culture,  persisted  until  the  years 
following  World  War  II. 

The  collection  is  an  important  addition  to  the 
Museum's  holdings  for  two  very  different  reasons.  First, 
it  will  be  used  to  study  the  process  of  collecting,  a 
major  focus  in  contemporary  museum  anthropology 
studies.  As  a  group,  the  artifacts  reveal  attitudes  about 
Native  material  culture  by  non-Native  collectors  with 
close  personal  contacts  to  a  single,  identifiable  Native 


community.  Usually,  the  intentions  of  collectors  must 
be  reconstructed  many  years  -  even  centuries  -  after 
their  collections  were  assembled.  Obviously,  the  task  is 
always  difficult,  and  at  times  impossible.  The  Scriver 
collection  represents  an  opportunity  to  work  with  a 
major  collector  at  the  same  time  that  his  collection  is 
being  studied,  information  on  the  life  history  of  the 
collector  helps  to  understand  how  he  acted  as  a  filter, 
accepting  some  objects  and  categories  of  objects  and 
rejecting  others. 

The  collection  was  assembled  by  Thaddeus  Every 
Scriver,  who  arrived  in  Browning  in  1900  to  work  as  a 
clerk,  and  his  son,  Robert  (Bob)  M.  Scriver,  who  was 
born  in  Browning  in  1914  and  made  his  home  there. 
Some  artifacts  were  acquired  as  gifts;  others  through 
purchase.  The  nature  of  the  artifacts  suggests  that  the 
Scrivers  acquired  artifacts  they  considered  to  be 
distinctively  Blackfoot,  due  to  style,  materials,  or 
decoration.  Bob  Scriver  continued  to  collect  such 
items  into  the  modern  era,  for  example  a  traditionally 
styled  choker  of  plastic  beads  and  a  dress  made  from 
commercially  tanned  hide. 

The  second  reason  that  the  collection  is  a 
significant  addition  to  the  Provincial  Museum's 
holdings  is  that  the  artifacts  will  be  used  to  study 
cultural  persistence  and  change  among  the  Blackfoot  ■ 
over  the  past  century.  Artifacts  from  the  aboriginal  |  | 

period,  the  years  before  contact  with  Europeans,  were  I'^QS*!. 
made  from  local  animals,  plants,  and  minerals,  with       I  Hi 


some  exotic  materials  such  as  dentalium  shells 
obtained  through  trade  networks  from  Indians  located 
elsewhere.  Clothes  were  fashioned  and  tools 
manufactured  in  distinctive  ways.  While  Plains 
material  culture  has  seemed  relatively  conservative,  in 
that  people  resisted  the  same  wholesale  transformation 
of  their  technology  and  manufactures  that 
characterized  the  Indians  of  the  Subarctic  to  the  north, 
in  reality  the  artifacts  of  the  Scriver  collection  (and 
other  Ethnology  Plains  holdings)  reveal  extensive 
historical  changes.  These  included  the  replacement  or 
supplementing  of  aboriginal  materials  by  imported 
ones,  both  basic  materials  such  as  cloth  and  thread  for 
hide  and  sinew,  and  decorative  items  such  as  beads 
and  commercial  paint  for  quills  and  natural  dyes.  New 
items  from  both  European  and  Native  sources  were 
also  added  to  the  material  culture  inventory,  including 
firearms  and  swept-back  or  flowing  headdresses. 

This  catalogue  provides  an  overview  of  the 
artifacts.  It  draws  heavily  on  Clark  Wissler's  series  of 
monographs  about  the  Blackfoot  Indians,  published  by 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  (1910;  1911; 
1912;  191  3;  also,  Wissler  and  Duvall  1 908);  John  C. 
Ewers's  study  of  the  horse  in  Blackfoot  culture  (1955); 
William  Farr's  photographic  history  of  the  reservation 
Blackfeet  (South  Peigan)  (1984);  and  additional 
interpretive  information  from  other  sources. 


The  Collection 


Productive  Technology 
and  Warfare 

The  Blackfoot  Indians  of  the  reservation  era 
entered  into  a  period  of  changes  in  all  areas  of  their 
economy.  Warfare  ceased.  The  plains  bison,  the  former 
focus  of  the  productive  economy,  was  almost  extinct 
by  the  1 880s,  and  other  animals  were  increasingly 
scarce.  In  both  Canada  and  the  United  States,  the 
Blackfoot  Indians  were  expected  to  develop  an 
agrarian  economy,  based  on  ranching  and  agriculture. 
The  items  of  productive  technology  in  this  collection 
represent  primarily  pre-reservation  activities,  some  of 
which  continued  into  this  century.  There  are  tools  for 
hunting  and  possibly  warfare  and  for  the  processing 
and  storage  of  foods.  There  are  also  some  tools  used  for 
processing  hides  and  sewing. 


Hunting  and  Warfare 


Aboriginal  weaponry  consisted  of  bows,  arrows, 
lances,  and  clubs.  Except  for  clubs,  these  were  items 
used  for  hunting  as  well  as  warfare.  Items  obtained 
from  the  traders  were  important  in  shifting  the  balance 
of  power  to  the  Blackfoot  in  the  endemic  warfare  of  the 
northern  Plains  in  the  1 700s.  One  old  man  told  David 
Thompson,  '"...we  have  greatly  the  advantage,  from  the 
guns,  arrow  shods  of  iron,  long  knives,  flat  bayonets, 
and  axes  from  the  traders'"  (Hopwood  1 971 :1 97). 


Bow,  Arrows,  Quiver 

Bows  and  arrows  were  the  most  common 
weapon  of  the  contact  era.  George  Catlin  described 
their  use  by  mounted  Indians  in  hunting: 

In  the  case  of  the  buffalo,  or  other  animal,  the 
Indian  generally  "strips"  himself  and  his  horse,  by 
throwing  off  his  shield  and  quiver,  and  every  part 
of  his  dress,  which  might  be  an  encumbrance  to 
him  in  running;  grasping  his  bow  in  his  left  hand, 
with  five  or  six  arrows  drawn  from  his  quiver,  and 
ready  for  instant  use.  In  his  right  hand  (or 
attached  to  the  wrist)  is  a  heavy  whip,  which  he 
uses  without  mercy,  and  forces  his  horse 
alongside  of  his  game  at  the  swiftest  speed. 
These  horses  are  so  trained,  that  the  Indian  has 
little  use  for  the  rein,  which  hangs  on  the  neck, 
whilst  the  horse  approaches  the  animal  on  the 
right  side,  giving  his  rider  the  chance  to  throw  his 
arrow  to  the  left;  which  he  does  at  the  instant 
when  the  horse  is  passing  -  bringing  him  opposite 
to  the  heart,  which  receives  the  deadly  weapon 
"to  the  feather"  (Catlin  1973:251). 

This  collection  contains  a  wooden  bow  with  a 
twisted  sinew  bowstring.  The  ends  and  centre  section 
are  wrapped  with  sinew,  and  traces  of  red  and  blue 
paint  remain.  It  is  believed  to  originate  from 
Oklahoma,  so  it  is  not  a  Blackfoot  piece.  With  the  bow 
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are  four  arrows. 

The  quiver  is  a  case  for  carrying  arrows.  The 
example  in  the  collection  is  fashioned  from  hand  made 
leather,  with  the  seam  bound  by  red  woollen  cloth  and 
decorated  with  concentric  bands  of  seed  beads  top  and 
bottom,  and  with  a  hide  tassel  at  the  bottom.  It 
contains  seven  arrows. 

The  arrows  in  the  collection  are  all  tipped  with 
tanged  metal  points  and  fletched  with  feathers.  The 
feathers  were  split  down  the  spine,  trimmed, 
sometimes  dyed,  and  secured  to  the  shaft  by  sinew 
wrapping,  and  possibly  with  resin  glue  in  a  few 
instances  (cf.  Hail  1980:160).  Arrows  were  usually 
provided  with  marks  to  identify  their  owners 
(/b;cy.:1 58),  but  none  are  evident  here.  The  collection 
also  contains  a  number  of  stone  arrowheads  and 
bifacially-worked  stone  points  . 

Shields 

Wissler  states  about  Blackfoot  shields: 

While  shields  had  some  practical  value,  no 
doubt,  they  were  nevertheless  medicine  objects 
and  treated  as  bundles.  Their  rituals  were 
composed  of  songs  and  certain  definite 
manipulations.  The  decorations  were 
symbolic. ..(1912:117). 

In  David  Thompson's  account  of  the  days  when 
bows  and  arrows  were  the  sole  long-distance  weapon, 
shields  offered  considerable  protection:  even  arrows 
with  a  metal  point  would  not  pierce  a  shield 
(Hopwood  1971 :193-4).  Shields  were  decorated  with 
figures  and  objects  based  on  the  origin  myth  of  the 
particular  shield,  which  was  received  in  a  dream  or 
vision.  They  were  usually  bordered  with  feathers.  The 
associated  rituals  had  to  be  ceremonially  transferred 
(Wissler  1912:117-125). 

The  Scriver  collection  contains  two  shields.  One 
is  a  heavy,  double-layer  hide  shield,  decorated  with 
feathers  on  the  face  and  bordered  with  red  woollen 
cloth  and  tin  cones  or  "tinklers."  The  other  shield 


(Figure  57)  is  made  from  a  single  layer  of  hide, 
decorated  with  painted  designs  of  a  horse,  bear  paws, 
crosses,  and  hourglass  figures  that  may  denote  enemies 
wounded  or  slain  (cf.  Thomas  and  Ronnefeldt 
(1 976:1  36-7).  The  edge  is  painted  with  red  and  blue 
paint,  and  from  it  dangles  eagle  feathers  and  a  small 
bag  of  medicine.  Both  appear  to  be  1  9th  century  items 
that  may  have  seen  action  in  a  battle  or  raid. 

Knives  and  Sheaths 

Stone  and  bone  knives  were  replaced  very  early 
by  metal  ones.  This  collection  contains  eight  metal 
knives  and  six  sheaths  in  various  styles.  All  sheaths 
have  belt  loops.  Two  large,  commercial  "Bowie  knives" 
with  antler  handles  have  hand  made  sheaths  of  heavy 
commercial  leather.  One  sheath  is  heavily  incised  on 
both  sides  in  a  decorative  pattern,  and  the  other  is 
decorated  with  brass  tacks.  A  third  sheath  with  no  knife 
is  also  decorated  with  very  heavy  brass  tacks  and  a 
"sheriff's"  star.  A  fourth  sheath  may  have  been  made 
for  a  large  knife.  Covered  with  beads  in  typical 
Blackfoot  design,  it  is  made  with  commercial  hide  and 
appears  to  be  of  recent  manufacture. 

There  is  a  Green  River  knife,  with  cord-wrapped 
wooden  handle,  and  a  similar  knife  whose  handle  has 
been  wrapped  with  babiche.  Both  knives  are  contained 
in  a  plain,  commercial  leather  sheath,  probably 
belonged  to  a  woman,  and  were  used  for  cutting  meat 
and  hides.  There  are  two  similar  knives  with  a  wooden 
handle,  but  no  sheath.  One  knife  with  a  long  metal 
tang  is  a  particularly  interesting  example  manufactured 
from  a  file  by  a  blacksmith.  The  file  marks  are  still 
visible.  The  collection  contains  a  beautiful,  hand  made 
leather  sheath.  It  is  ornamented  in  a  Cree  style  of 
stylized  floral  embroidery  with  dyed  quills  and  quill- 
wrapped  fringe  with  tin  cones.  A  row  of  blue  beads 
finishes  the  upper  edge. 

A  knife  of  recent  origin  with  a  metal  handle  has 
been  wrapped  with  black  electrical  tape.  It  was  used 
by  Bob  Scriver  to  cut  the  hide  in  a  Sun  Dance 
ceremony. 


Firearms 

The  early  firearms  acquired  by  the  Blackfoot  -  fur 
trade  muskets  -  were  not  reliable  weapons,  although 
they  were  impressive.  A  shift  to  firearms  entailed 
dependence  on  traders  for  shot  and  gunpowder,  and  it 
also  fostered  increased  individualism  in  hunting.  As 
firearms  improved  and  horseback  hunting  was 
perfected,  the  Blackfoot  abandoned  the  communal 
hunt  of  the  bison  and  substituted  social  controls  on 
tribal  summer  hunting. 

The  collection  contains  several  rifles.  There  is  a 
Parker  Field  &  Co.  flintlock,  with  decorative  dragon, 
dated  1872  on  the  lock  plate,  and  a  Barnett  percussion 
cap  lock,  dated  1884  on  the  lock  plate.  A  more  recent 
style  is  a  .38  caliber  lever  action  rifle  made  by  the 
Navy  Arms  Co.,  of  Ridgefield,  New  Jersey.  It  is 
decorated  with  brass  tacks.  There  is  also  a  replica  of  an 
1866  Winchester  percussion  cap  lock  rifle,  made  from 
a  kit.  The  butt  is  decorated  with  brass  tacks  in  a  way 
characteristic  of  the  Blackfoot. 

Gun  cases 

Rifles  were  prized  items,  costing  many  furs.  They 
were  protected  by  leather  gun  cases,  often  highly 
decorated  with  fringe  and  quills  or  beads.  Two  cases  in 
the  collection  may  be  Crow.  They  are  made  of  finely 
tanned  elk  hide,  decorated  with  heavy  panels  of 
beadwork  that  wrap  around  the  top  and  bottom  of 
each  case,  and  finished  with  red  woollen  cloth  and 
long,  deer  or  antelope  fringe. 

Clubs 

There  are  several  stone  clubs  in  this  collection, 
some  of  which  may  have  been  used  for  warfare,  while 
others  may  have  been  used  for  ritual  purposes. 
According  to  Horse  Capture  and  Pohrt,  however, 
"many  surviving  examples  were  made  as  curiosities 
and  for  sale  to  tourists"  (1986:69).  Stone  clubs  were 
traditionally  made  by  stitching  wet  hide  around  a 
stone.  Two  clubs  in  the  collection  have  a  fixed,  round 
stone  head,  and  one  is  axe-like  in  style.  A  fourth  is  a 
"slungshot"  style,  with  a  round  stone  head  loosely 


attached,  capable  of  inflicting  even  greater  damage 
(Hail  1980:163). 

Another  group  of  clubs  may  be  Sioux  or  Dakota. 
One  is  made  from  a  stone  that  has  been  shaped  into 
rounded  points.  It  is  hafted  to  a  handle  wrapped  with 
beads  and  finished  with  tassels  of  tin  cones  and  wool. 
There  is  also  a  double-headed,  pointed  club  (Figure  58) 
of  horn  (cf.  Hail  1 980:1 57,  1 64,  1  78).  Another  club  is 
made  from  wood,  with  a  projecting  metal  blade, 
carved  wooden  handle,  brass  tacks,  and  feathers.  These 
clubs  may  have  been  used  in  dances  or  rituals  rather 
than  for  warfare. 

Finally,  there  is  a  tomahawk  made  from  a 
decorated  blade  with  wooden  handle  ornamented  by  a 
metal  alloy  inlay.  It  is  probably  not  Blackfoot. 


Manufacturing  Tools 
and  Raw  Materials 

The  material  culture  inventory  of  all  northern 
Indians,  including  the  Blackfoot,  is  characterized  by 
the  extensive  use  of  animal  skins  for  clothing  and  other 
items.  The  skins  were  processed  by  hand  into  leather 
and  fashioned  into  clothing  and  other  items  of  personal 
use.  Hides  were  supplemented  and  replaced  by 
imported  cloth. 

Scrapers  and  Fleshers 

People  used  fleshers  to  remove  the  meat  and  fat 
from  the  inner  side  of  the  hide,  and  scrapers  removed 

the  hair  in  a  process  known  as  "graining."  These  tools      58.  Club.  Blackfoot.  Scriver  Blackfoot  Collection. 

are  very  conservative,  in  that  the  basic  historic  styles 

show  few  or  no  changes  from  aboriginal  examples.  The 

major  change  has  been  the  shift  from  a  bone  or  stone 

edge  to  one  made  of  metal.  Three  fleshers  are  made  of 

animal  bone,  with  the  distal  end  of  each  shaped  into  a 

chisel-like  edge.  One  is  all  bone,  while  two  have  metal 

edges  with  "teeth."  Only  one  has  a  wrist  strap. 

There  are  eight  elbow-shaped  scapers,  most 
made  of  elk  antler  and  one  made  from  a  leg  bone.  The 


blade  is  present  on  five  scrapers  and  missing  on  three; 
it  is  hafted  along  the  flat  edge  of  the  scraper  and 
secured  with  hide  lashing  and/or  nails.  The  tool  is 
handled  like  an  adze.  The  collection  does  not  contain 
any  beamers,  another  type  of  scraper  made  from  a  rib 
bone,  which  Wissler  (1910:65)  tells  us  was  replaced  by 
a  common  knife. 

Two  unhafted  end-scrapers  might  have  been  used 
in  working  hides. 

Sewing  implements 

Each  woman  possessed  at  least  one  awl,  a 
pointed  instrument  used  for  piercing  hides  for  sewing. 
Awls  were  kept  in  lidded  cases,  which  hung  from  the 
woman's  dress  or  belt  (cf.  Wissler  1  91  0:74).  There  are 
two  leather  awl  cases  in  this  collection  (but  no  awls). 
One  case  is  plain,  decorated  with  two  leather  thongs 
attached  to  the  point  of  the  case.  With  the  case  is  a 
small  leather  pouch  containing  blue  paint.  The  other 
case  is  fully  decorated  with  pink,  green,  and  red  seed 
beads  in  concentric  circles  around  the  case.  It  has  a 
three-thong  tassel  hanging  from  the  point,  each  thong 
finished  with  a  pink  and  a  green  plastic  bead  and  a  tin 
cone  (compare  Wissler  1 91 0:75,  fig.  38).  The  tassel 
appears  to  have  been  added  at  a  later  date. 

David  Thompson  commented  on  the  eagerness  of 
Indian  women  to  acquire  awls  and  needles: 

See  the  wife  of  an  Indian  sewing  their  leather 
clothing  with  a  pointed,  brittle  bone,  or  a  sharp 
thorn,  and  the  time  and  trouble  it  takes;  show 
them  an  awl,  or  a  strong  needle,  and  they  gladly 
give  the  finest  Beaver  or  Wolf  skin  they  have  to 
purchase  it  (Hopwood  1971 :92). 

Not  included  in  the  Scriver  collection,  but 
reflected  in  many  artifacts,  was  a  relatively  new  tool, 
the  sewing  machine.  Farr  (1984:54)  documents  its  use 
in  boarding  school  instruction  in  1907  and  by 
Blackfoot  women  about  1908  (/b;cy.:1 51 ). 


Food  Preparation 

Wooden  Bowls 

There  are  four  shallow  wooden  bowls,  as  well  as 
additional  similar  bowls  that  are  part  of  some  religious 
bundles,  such  as  the  bowl  associated  with  the 
medicine  pipe. 

Copper  Pots 

Two  Hudson's  Bay  trade  pots  or  kettles  are 
represented.  One  still  has  its  lid,  imprinted  with  the 
notation  "3  pt."  The  other  pot  is  similar  in  size. 

Mauls 

There  are  two  stone  maul  heads,  neither  hafted. 
The  heads  are  rounded  at  one  end  and  flattened  at  the 
other  for  pounding,  with  a  central  groove  for  hafting. 
Mauls  were  used  in  processing  plant  and  vegetable 
foods. 

Strike-a-light 

A  "strike-a-light"  is  a  piece  of  ferrous  metal  used 
for  striking  sparks  with  a  flint.  Two  examples  in  the 
collection  were  bent  from  files  into  a  characteristic 
curve,  perhaps  by  a  fur-trade  blacksmith.  File  marks 
can  still  be  seen.  A  strike-a-light  was  often  an  item 
carried  in  a  pipe  bag  (Bancroft-Hunt  and  Forman 
1981:48). 

Raw  Materials 

There  are  examples  in  the  collection  of  some  raw 
materials,  including  sinew,  bone,  and  plastic  hair 
pipes,  bear  claws,  and  a  hair  lock. 

Carrying  and  Storage  Containers 

Dewclaw  Bags 

There  are  three  dewclaw  bags,  which  are  bags 
made  from  elk  (the  large  bags)  or  deer  (the  smaller 
bags)  skins  taken  from  the  lower  leg,  with  the  hair  and 
dewclaws  left  intact  on  the  outer  surface.  The 


dewclaws  are  decorative  rather  than  functional 
elements.  The  method  of  closure  is  not  standardized: 
one  has  a  drawstring;  another  a  flap  like  that  of  a 
purse,  decorated  with  beadwork;  and  the  third  a  lid, 
secured  with  a  thong  and  bone  button. 

Parfleches 

The  Scriver  collection  contains  a  large  number  of 
parfleches,  some  empty  and  some  contained  in 
medicine  bundles.  Parfleches  are  decorated 
rectangular  rawhide  containers  used  to  carry 
pemmican  and  other  foods  (Wissler  1 91 0:81 )  along 
with  other  possessions.  Wissler  wrote  of  the  parfleche, 
"Its  simplicity  of  construction  is  inspiring  and  its 
usefulness  scarcely  to  be  over-estimated"  {ibid.:79). 
Ewers  suggests  that  the  Blackfoot  may  have  begun  to 
make  them  after  they  acquired  the  horse,  with  their 
construction  facilitated  by  the  metal  knives  they  began 
to  obtain  about  the  same  time  from  European  traders 
(1955:114,  116). 

Wissler  provides  a  good  description  of  their 
construction: 

To  make  a  parfleche,  the  Blackfoot  women  begin 
on  a  cow-hide,  formerly  that  of  a  buffalo,  that  has 
been  pegged  out  on  the  ground  hair  side  down. 
After  the  fleshing,  the  surface  is  laid  out  for  as 
many  parfleche  as  it  will  make;  the  remainder  of 
the  space  is  given  over  to  bags  or  reserved  for 
moccasin  soles.  The  painting  is  done  at  this  time. 
...  Finally,  when  this  side  is  finished,  the  skin  is 
taken  up,  thrown  upon  the  ground,  hair  side  up 
and  scraped  as  described  under  a  previous 
heading.  Then  the  woman  marks  out  with  the 
point  of  a  knife,  the  outline  of  the  parfleche,  bags 
etc.,  after  which  they  are  cut  out.  With  a  little 
trimming,  they  are  ready  for  folding  (1 91 0:79,  81 ; 
cf.  fig.  45  p.  80;  cf.  Hail  1980:  208,  211). 

Parfleches  were  usually  made  in  matched  pairs 
and  transported  on  either  side  of  a  packhorse  (Ewers 
1955:112,  114).  Designs  found  on  parfleches  are 
typically  made  by  painting  geometric  patterns  on  the 


upper  flaps  with  colors  including  red,  green,  yellow, 
blue,  black,  and  orange  (cf.  Hail  1980:209  for  a 
discussion  of  incised  decoration).  Commercial 
pigments  were  introduced  by  fur  traders  in  the  late 
1700s  and  quickly  supplemented  and  eventually 
replaced  most  aboriginal  pigments.  Older  parfleches 
were  made  of  bison  or  elk;  after  1 900  cowhide  was 
common. 

Cylindrical  Rawhide  Bags 

Sometimes  referred  to  as  cylindrical  parfleches, 
these  bags  contained  medicine  bundles  or  headdresses. 
They  were  formed  by  rolling  a  piece  of  rawhide  into  a 
tapering  tube,  with  flat  circular  rawhide  pieces  laced  at 
the  bottom  and  top.  They  were  decorated  with  painted 
designs  and  long  fringe  (Wissler  1 91 0:78;  Ewers 
1955:119-120).  With  the  exception  of  one  small  bag, 
the  examples  in  the  collection  contain  medicine 
bundles  or  headdresses. 

Rawhide  Bags 

The  Blackfoot  fashioned  another  type  of  rawhide 
bag  from  square  pieces  of  hide,  finished  on  the  edge 
with  cloth  binding  or  with  fringe,  the  latter  used  on 
containers  for  religious  materials  or  bundles  (Wissler 
191 0:76-7).  They  were  fastened  with  a  thong  and 
sometimes  decorated  with  painted  designs.  Most 
rawhide  bags  in  this  collection  are  fringed,  and  all 
contain  medicine  bundles.  A  variant  of  this  bag  is  a 
"boat-shaped"  rawhide  bag  found  in  the  Beaver 
bundles.  These  may  be  the  "'semicircular  form'" 
referred  to  by  Prince  Maximilian  of  Wied,  who 
travelled  to  the  Blackfoot  territory  in  1833  (cf.  Ewers 
1955:116;  Thomas  and  Ronnefeldt  1 976). 

Vegetable  Fibre  Bags 

The  collection  contains  a  good  selection  of  flat, 
rectangular  bags  woven  from  dyed  plant  fibres,  also 
known  as  Plateau,  Salish,  Nez  Perce,  or  cornhusk  bags; 
cf.  Horse  Capture  and  Pohrt  1986:23).  The  decoration 
consists  of  geometric  patterns  woven  with  colored 
fibres  into  the  bag  itself,  always  differing  front  to  back. 


A 


60.  Blanket  bag.  Blackfoot.  Scriver  Blackfoot  Col 
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Most  fibre  bags  in  the  collection  are  part  of  medicine 
bundles,  in  which  they  hold  large  rattles.  While  in 
earlier  years  the  Salish  peoples  of  the  Plateau  were 
enemies  to  the  Blackfoot  (cf.  Hopwood  1 971 :21  3),  in 
more  recent  years  there  have  been  close  ties  between 
these  regions.  It  is  not  surprising  that  so  many  Plateau 
bags  are  part  of  the  Blackfoot  material  culture 
inventory,  probably  obtained  as  gifts  or  through  trade 
or  intermarriage. 

Miscellaneous  Bags 

Several  bags  do  not  conform  to  any  certain 
pattern.  These  include  an  elk-ear  bag,  made  from  an 
elk's  ear  to  which  a  handle  has  been  added.  The 
buffalo-fetus  bag  was  used  to  store  berries.  A  "blanket 
bag"  features  a  heavily  beaded  front  panel  with  a  long 
shoulder  strap,  similar  in  form  to  the  square  bags  of  the 
Plateau  region;  the  design  is  geometric. 

Baskets 

Basketry  was  not  a  Blackfoot  tradition,  although  it 
was  taught  at  a  school  in  Browning  and  practiced  by 
some  men  as  a  "diversion"  during  the  1  930s  (Farr 
1 984:1  31 ).  Thus,  the  baskets  in  the  collection  may  not 
be  Blackfoot.  One  is  known  as  a  "Hope  Wedding 
Tray,"  a  shallow  basket  woven  in  a  checkerboard 
design  of  dark  brown  and  straw  from  coiled  reeds  or 
grasses.  This  tray  was  presented  to  Bob  Scriver  when 
he  married.  Another  basket  is  a  small,  lidded  container, 
possibly  a  model.  A  recently  collected  item  is  a  model 
Apache  burden  basket,  complete  with  tin  cones 
dangling  from  the  tassels.  Such  baskets  are  commonly 
sold  in  craft  shops. 


Transportation 

Before  the  1  700s,  the  Blackfoot  travelled  on  foot, 
with  the  assistance  of  dogs  that  wore  packs  or  pulled 
travois.  The  Blackfoot  Indians  acquired  the  horse 
through  Indian  trade  networks  in  the  early  1  700s, 
probably  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  century  (Ewers 


1 955:2-1 9).  David  Thompson's  narrative  contains  a 
fascinating  account  of  the  pre-horse  and  early  post- 
horse  Blackfoot  about  1 730,  and  the  impact  of  the 
horse  on  warfare,  told  to  him  by  a  Cree  who  had 
settled  among  the  Peigan  (Hopwood  1971 :96-7,  192- 
6).  It  was  the  horse  that  allowed  the  Blackfoot  to 
specialize  in  a  bison-hunting  economy  and  to  expand 
their  territory  greatly,  and  that  made  possible  the 
transformations  in  socio-cultural  structure  that 
generated  the  Blackfoot  culture  now  considered  to  be 
"typical."  Horses  were  used  for  hunting  bison,  for 
warfare,  for  travel,  and  for  hauling  personal  and 
household  possessions.  The  number  of  horses 
possessed  was  a  sign  of  personal  wealth  and  a  source 
of  prestige.  Men  went  on  horse-raids,  which  were  a 
major  source  of  new  animals.  Given  the  pre- 
emininence  of  the  horse  in  historic  Blackfoot  culture,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  horse  paraphernalia  was  often 
highly  elaborated  and  decorated. 

Dog  Transportation 
Travois 

The  collection  contains  a  replica  dog  travois, 
which  according  to  Wissler  had  not  been  in  use  for 
years  (1910:88).  However,  the  Saskatchewan  Archives 
contains  a  photo  of  an  old,  blind  woman  with  her  dog 
and  its  travois,  suggesting  that  early  in  the  century, 
individuals  with  no  horses  might  still  use  this  form.  As 
in  the  Scriver  example,  the  dog  travois  was  designed  so 
that  the  two  poles  were  tied  together  at  the  top  and 
finished  with  a  pad,  which  acted  as  a  type  of  saddle, 
resting  on  the  dog's  shoulders.  The  portion  of  the 
travois  that  bore  the  load  was  a  netted  oval  tied  to  the 
poles  about  midway  between  top  and  bottom,  which  is 
the  traditional  form  (Wissler  1910:88-91;  Ewers 
1955:103).  In  1833,  Karl  Bodmer  painted  a  watercolor 
of  Assiniboine  dog  travois  of  this  style  stacked  beside  a 
tipi  (Thomas  and  Ronnefeldt  1976:70-71). 
Occasionally  a  rectangular  ladder-type  platform  was 
substituted  for  the  oval  platform  (Wissler  1910:89-90). 


Horse  Transportation 

David  Thompson's  host  among  the  Peigans  in  the 
winter  of  1  787-88,  Saukamappee,  recalled  the  first 
horse  he  examined:  '"...as  he  was  a  slave  to  man,  like 
the  dog,  which  carried  our  things,  he  was  named  the 
Big  Dog'"  (Hopwood  1971:196). 

Travois 

The  horse  travois,  represented  in  the  Scriver 
collection  by  one  example,  clearly  derives  from  the 
dog  travois,  but  with  significant  design  differences.  It 
was  made  and  owned  by  a  woman  (Ewers  1 955:1 03). 
She  used  much  longer  poles  for  the  shafts,  sometimes 
made  from  tipi  poles,  and  there  was  no  "saddle"  that 
rested  on  the  horse's  shoulder.  Instead,  the  travois  was 
fastened  to  the  woman's  saddle  and  cinched  under  the 
horse's  belly.  A  ladder-type  platform  carried  personal 
belongings,  the  tipi,  and  even  people  when  necessary 
(Wissler  1910:88-91;  Ewers  1955:103-105).  The 
travois  was  still  in  use  "...for  hauling  wood  and  other 
camp  supplies..."  in  the  early  1900s,  when  Wissler  did 
his  research  (ibid.:9'[ ;  cf.  photos  in  Parr  1984:xvi,  144). 
However,  by  this  date  horse-drawn  wagons  were  in 
common  use.  As  wagons  and  roads  improved,  travois 
disappeared  (Ewers  1955:106;  Farr  1984:142  and 
passim;  cf.  Kidd  1986:xi). 

Saddles 

Most  horse  gear  was  based  on  European  models. 
Saddle-making  was  a  specialized  craft  among 
Blackfoot  women  (Ewers  1955:81).  Three  types  of 
saddles  were  constructed,  each  with  girth  straps  and 
stirrups. 

The  first  is  the  very  old  style  of  the  pad  saddle 
used  by  active  men,  similar  to  beaded  saddles  used  by 
neighboring  groups,  including  the  Plains  Cree  and 
Plains  Metis  (Ewers  1 955:81-5;  Wissler  1 91 0:91  -3). 
The  example  in  this  collection  is  fabricated  from  heavy 
hide  for  the  seat,  lined  with  canvas  on  the  bottom,  with 
hide-covered  wooden  stirrups.  It  is  decorated  with 
pieces  of  geometric  beading  on  hide  appliqued  to  each 
corner. 


A  second  type  of  saddle  is  the  wooden  frame 
saddle,  typically  used  by  women,  older  men,  and 
children,  with  a  very  high  pommel  and  cantle.  It  was 
made  from  a  wooden  and  antler  frame  covered  with 
wet  rawhide  that  shrank  upon  drying,  holding  the 
entire  piece  together.  It  was  to  this  type  of  saddle  that 
the  horse  travois  was  attached  (Ewers  1 955:85-91 ; 
Wissler  1910:92-3;  Farr  1 984:20).  The  example  in  this 
collection  is  decorated  with  fringe  hanging  from  the 
pommel  and  cantle.  The  saddle  proper  has  hide- 
covered  stirrups  and  is  sewn  to  a  canvas  blanket, 
which  is  sewn  to  a  pad  and  a  buffalo  hide  underneath. 
The  saddle  is  a  compete  unit  needing  no  additional 
blanket. 

The  third  type  of  saddle  was  the  prairie  chicken 
snare  saddle  (Figure  61 ),  similar  to  the  wooden-frame 
saddle,  but  with  a  lower  pommel  and  cantle  (Ewers 
1955:  91-3;  Wissler  1 91 0:93).  Two  saddles  match  this 
description.  A  third  saddle  is  an  imitation  of  an  old 
saddle  made  for  a  child.  It  is  actually  a  form  that 
incorporates  the  pad  of  the  first  type  and  the  pommel 
and  cantle  of  the  third. 

Saddle  Blankets 

Saddle  blankets  were  originally  made  from  soft 
skins,  and  a  buffalo  robe  would  be  thrown  over  the 
frame  saddle  (Wissler  1 91 0:93;  Ewers  1955:94).  There 
are  two  very  different  examples  in  the  collection.  One 
is  made  from  heavy  red  woollen  fabric  stitched 
together  from  three  pieces,  decorated  in  two  corners 
with  beads  dating  from  the  1 880s.  It  is  edged  with  print 
and  black  cloth.  The  other  is  made  from  canvas, 
decorated  with  alternating  sections  of  red  and  black 
cloth  and  strips  of  seed  beads. 

Collars  and  Cruppers 

Collars  are  decorative  items  probably  deriving 
from  the  martingale,  which  is  a  wide  band  fastened  to 
the  saddle's  pommel  around  the  horse's  chest.  A 
crupper  is  a  wide  band  that  wraps  around  under  the 
horse's  tail  and  fastens  to  the  saddle.  Together,  they 
keep  the  saddle  or  load  in  place.  They  were  often 


61 .  Prairie  chicken  snare  saddle.  Blackfoot.  Scriver  Blackfoot 
Collection. 


highly  elaborated  and  decorated,  especially  for 
women's  horses  (Ewers  1 955:95-6;  Wissler  191  0:94). 

The  collection  contains  two  collars.  One  is  highly 
ornate,  made  from  red  cloth  with  abstract  floral 
beadwork  and  a  fringe  of  pony  beads  and  bells,  it  may 
date  from  the  late  1 800s.  The  other  is  fully  beaded  in  a 
geometric  pattern  and  appears  to  be  a  20th  century 
piece  (compare  Farr  1 984:1  78).  There  is  one  crupper, 
made  from  red  wool  cloth  with  floral  beadwork  and 
navy  cloth  appliqued  and  outlined  with  white  seed 
beads,  a  style  reminiscent  of  northern  Athapaskan 
designs.  It  is  probably  late  19th  century  and  may  be 
Sarsi  (compare  Farr  1984:144). 

Halter 

There  is  a  single  halter  in  this  collection,  and  no 
bridles.  The  halter  is  a  commercial  hide  item  decorated 
with  beadwork. 

Quirt 

Quirts,  or  whips,  were  made  and  used  by  men 
and  women.  They  consisted  of  a  handle,  a  leather  wrist 
loop,  and  a  rawhide  lash  (cf.  Ewers  1955:97-99; 
Wissler  1910:96).  Two  quirts  are  represented  here.  One 
has  a  wooden  axe  handle;  the  other  an  antler  handle. 
Two  other  items  in  the  collection  are  represented  as 
quirts:  one  is  a  thoracic  vertebra,  with  a  very  long 
neural  spine,  from  a  bison;  the  other  is  a  much  heavier 
limb  bone.  Both  have  wrist  straps.  As  they  would  have 
been  awkward  and  heavy  as  quirts,  this  identification 
is  tentative. 

Decoration 

A  finely  quilled  item  in  the  collection  may  be  a 
horse  decoration  or  horse  charm,  made  by  stitching 
dyed  quills  in  parallel  rows  in  the  style  of  northern  bird 
quill  belts.  The  two  pieces  are  joined  by  a  bone  hair 
pipe.  The  object  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  an 
artifact  that  Wissler  identified  as  a  "war  bridle,  or 
charm,"  and  that  he  described  as  "'a  thing  to  tie  on  the 
halter'"  (1912:107-8): 


In  use,  it  hangs  under  the  bit  of  the  horse  and  its 
formula  gives  protection  and  power  against  the 
enemy  or  buffalo  in  that  it  increased  the  sure- 
footedness  and  speed  of  the  horse  (ibid.:!  07). 


Human  Transportation 

Walking  Stick 

The  sole  walking  stick  in  the  collection  was 
fashioned  from  a  piece  of  diamond  willow.  It  has  been 
varnished  and  decorated  with  engraved  designs.  A 
metal  cap  has  been  placed  over  the  point. 


Shelter 

Until  the  late  1800s,  the  Blackfoot  lived  in 
conical  tipis  made  from  animal  skins,  especially  bison 
skins  after  the  arrival  of  the  horse.  The  number  of  skins 
ranged  from  six  to  forty  (Ewers  1 955:1  31 ),  although 
each  extreme  was  unusual.  FHides  were  pieced  together 
in  an  irregular  fashion  (Wissler  1910:103).  Between 
1  870  and  1  885,  the  virtual  extinction  of  the  bison  and 
the  availability  of  canvas  produced  a  new  style  of  tipi 
made  of  canvas,  with  canvas  or  hide  tipi  liners.  These 
tipis  were  brighter,  weighed  less,  and  could  be  made 
larger.  They  were  designed  differently,  with  long  strips 
of  canvas  stitched  together  along  the  selvages  (Wissler 
1910:1 01 ;  cf.  Farr  1 984).  When  canvas  tipis  came  into 
use,  tipi  poles  may  have  been  cut  longer,  which  was 
considered  desirable  aesthetically  (Ewers  1 955:1 31 ). 
They  were  supplemented  in  the  early  1900s  by  canvas 
wall  tents  (Farr  1 984:1 42-3).  Tipis  were  replaced  in  the 
reservation  era  by  small  cabins  or  shacks  (eg.  Farr 
1984:123).  In  Wissler's  day,  people  lived  in  these 
houses  in  mid-winter,  and  in  tipis  the  rest  of  the  year 
(Wissler  1910:99).  Today,  people  live  year-round  in 
modern  housing  with  amenities  such  as  power  and 
running  water.  Tipis  are  used  for  special  ceremonial 


occasions,  such  as  the  Sun  Dance,  powwows,  and  the 
Calgary  Stampede  Indian  village.  People  furnish  them 
with  mattresses,  chairs,  and  other  comforts  from  their 
houses. 

Tlpi  Covers 

The  collection  contains  four  canvas  tipis  with 
painted  designs.  Such  designs  are  considered  a  type  of 
medicine,  deriving  from  personal  visions,  and  they  are 
accompanied  by  a  ritual  and  medicine  bundle  (Wissler 
1 91 2:220-221 ).  They  can  be  transferred  to  a  new 
owner,  who  then  has  the  right  to  use  that  design  and 
the  ritual  on  his  tipi.  Farr's  (1 984:1 81 )  study  contains 
one  photograph  showing  a  design  being  painted  on  a 
tipi  in  the  1930s.  The  practice  continues  today. 

Three  tipis  are  painted  with  bison  figures.  On  two 
tipis,  they  are  full  figures  in  black.  One  is  on  a  white 
(unpainted)  ground;  the  other  is  on  a  yellow  ground. 
The  third  tipi  is  painted  with  bison  heads  and  may  be  a 
black  buffalo  tipi.  Wissler  describes  the  origin  stories 
and  myths  associated  with  the  black  and  yellow 
buffalo-painted  tipis,  which  were  considered  very 
powerful  and  associated  with  rituals  to  call  the  bison 
(1912:230-4). 

The  fourth  tipi  may  be  a  commercial  product.  Its 
canvas  strips  are  all  stitched  together  somewhat 
differently  from  the  Indian  tipis,  and  metal  rings  have 
been  set  into  the  cloth  for  tent  pegs.  Canvas  tabs  have 
been  sewn  on  by  hand.  The  design  is  that  of  an  otter, 
marten  or  fisher. 

Tipi  Pins 

There  is  one  partial  set  of  tipi  pins.  Made  from 
red  birch,  they  are  decorated  by  removing  sections  of 
the  bark  for  a  contrasting  light  and  dark  effect. 

Tipi  Liner 

One  liner  is  represented.  Made  of  hide,  it  is 
painted  with  geometric  designs. 

Door  Knockers 

Animal  hooves  were  strung  together  on  a  leather 


thong  to  make  these  four  door  knockers.  Two  are  made 
from  deer  hooves,  and  two  from  bison  or  cow.  They 
are  decorated  with  a  variety  of  materials,  including 
feathers,  red  trade  cloth,  beads,  a  horse-tail  expunger, 
and  a  braided-hair  tassel. 

Backrests  and  Tripods 

Tipis  were  typically  furnished  with  triangular 
backrests  made  of  willows  woven  together  in  the 
centre  and  at  the  edges  with  sinew  or  heavy  twine  and 
bordered  by  red  fabric.  A  loop  is  added  to  the  upper 
edge  to  hang  the  backrest  from  the  tripod,  which 
consists  of  three  pieces  of  wood  lashed  together  with  a 
leather  thong.  Backrests  could  be  arranged  in  different 
positions  to  form  a  bed  or  a  chair.  The  two  backrests  in 
this  collection  are  a  very  simple  pair,  without 
decoration  other  than  the  cloth  binding  the  edges.  Each 
has  a  tripod. 

Floor  Coverings 

The  floor  coverings  consist  of  two  Navajo  rugs 
and  three  rugs  made  from  animal  skins  (bobcat,colt, 
and  bison).  Navajo  rugs  are  woven  from  woollen  yarn 
by  the  Navajo  Indians  of  the  southwestern  United 
States,  and  they  are  traded  widely.  The  Blackfoot  may 
have  acquired  them  as  trade  items  or  as  gifts  in 
ceremonies.  It  is  also  possible  that  they  were  acquired 
by  the  Scrivers  through  another  collecting  avenue. 
They  may  have  been  worn  as  robes  instead  of  used  on 
the  ground.  The  buffalo-skin  rug  is  simply  a  tanned 
hide,  while  the  bobcat  rug  is  a  skin  mounted  on  a 
piece  of  cloth  that  serves  a  decorative  purpose.  The 
colt  skin  rug  is  heavily  ochred,  indicating  a  religious 
use. 

Tipi  Bundles 

There  are  two  types  of  tipi  bundles:  those  for 
painted  tipis,  including  buffalo  tipis,  which  use  iniskim, 
or  buffalo  stones,  as  the  core  of  their  bundles;  and 
those  for  flag  tipis,  which  make  little  or  no  use  of 
iniskim,  but  have  bundles  consisting  of  skins  that  are 
suspended  from  the  top  of  a  tipi  pole.  The  bundles  in 


62.  Men's  shirt.  Blackfoot.  Scriver  Blackfoot  Collection. 


63.  Men's  leggings.  Blackfoot.  Scriver 
Blackfoot  Collection. 


the  Scriver  collection  are  of  both  kinds.  Four  bundles 
are  associated  with  painted  tifois.  One  is  identified  as  a 
yellow  buffalo  tipi  bundle,  although  it  is  missing  the 
iniskim. 

In  his  discussion  of  buffalo  tipi  bundles,  Whistler 
(1912:226-7)  explained  that: 

When  worn  out,  it  [the  bundle]  may  be  replaced 
by  a  new  one  and  destroyed,  only  by  sinking  to 
the  bottom  of  a  pond,  the  method  required  for 
most  painted  tipis.  The  origin  myth  for  the  buffalo 
and  some  other  painted  tipis  assigns  them  to 
beings  living  under  water,  or  puts  them  in  the 
class  of  the  beaver  series. 

There  are  two  tipi  bundles  for  unspecified 
painted  tipis.  A  fifth  bundle  identified  as  a  tipi  bundle 
may  be  a  tipi  flag  bundle  or  a  personal  bundle;  it 
contains  no  iniskim  or  hides,  but  it  does  contain  a 
whistle  and  a  Sun  Dance  necklace.  There  is  one  Blood 
otter  tipi  flag  bundle. 

Tipi  Rattles 

There  are  several  large,  round,  hide  rattles  used 
in  the  rituals  associated  with  tipi  designs.  There  is  one 
doughnut-shaped  rattle  decorated  with  eagle  feathers 
and  a  triangular  beaded  pendant;  the  handle  is 
wrapped  in  beads  . 

Men 's  and  Women 's 
Dress  and  Adornment 

Aboriginally,  men's  and  women's  clothing  was 
made  entirely  from  animal  skins,  decorated  with 
woven  and  dyed  porcupine  quills,  painted  designs, 
and  exotic  materials  traded  from  other  Indians. 
Women,  who  did  virtually  all  hide-working,  also  made 
all  their  own  clothing  and  most  of  the  men's  (cf. 
Hopwood  1971 :208).  Clothing  of  Plains  Indians, 
including  the  Blackfoot,  was  typically  "wrapped  and 
folded"  or  "binary"  in  style  (Conn  1974:27;  see  also 


Conn,  this  volume).  The  former  term  refers  to  garments 
formed  by  wrapping  hides  or  cloth  around  the  body 
and  securing  it  with  ties,  belts,  pins,  or  stitching  (Conn 
1 974:29).  It  includes  the  breech  cloth,  soft-sole  or 
wrapped  moccasin,  leggings,  yoke,  and  robe  or  shawl 
worn  by  the  Blackfoot  (ibid. -.27-55).  Binary-styled 
garments  are  those  that  are  neither  fitted  to  the  body 
nor  wrapped  or  folded  around  the  body,  including 
men's  shirts  and  women's  dresses  (ibid. •.59-80). 

After  contact,  construction  techniques  began  to 
change,  reflecting  the  availability  of  fabric  and,  in  the 
later  1 800s,  shortages  of  skins.  A  few  fitted  garment 
styles  were  adopted,  especially  the  hard-sole  moccasin, 
the  vest,  and  the  capote  (cf.  Conn  1 974:81  -111). 
However,  the  degree  of  tailoring  was  often  minimal. 

Men's  Garments 

Aboriginally,  Blackfoot  men  wore  leggings, 
possibly  a  breech  cloth  or  two  piece  apron,  moccasins, 
and  a  shirt  on  special  occasions.  In  winter,  they  added 
warmer  moccasins,  a  fur  robe,  and  a  fur  hat  or 
headband  (cf.  Wissler  191 0:1 1 8-1 20).  After  contact, 
their  clothing  styles  incorporated  trade  materials  and 
European  garments,  such  as  hats.  By  1900,  decorated 
hide  clothing  appears  to  have  been  worn  mainly  for 
ceremonial  occasions,  not  daily  use  (Farr  1984). 

Shirts 

Men  wore  robes  or  shirts  as  torso  coverings.  Hail 
describes  earlier  shirts  as  a  poncho-type  deer-leg  shirt, 
made  from  two  animal  skins  (1 980:68-9);  they  are  an 
example  of  Conn's  binary  style  (cf.  Wissler  1910:1  20- 
1 22).  Though  sometimes  they  are  referred  to  as 
"warshirts,"  in  fact  they  were  an  honorary  shirt  whose 
decoration  reflected  a  man's  personal  achievements 
(Hail  1980:68).  In  the  20th  century,  they  are  simply 
ceremonial  shirts,  worn  on  special  occasions  where 
"Indian"  clothing  is  considered  to  be  appropriate,  such 
as  the  Calgary  Stampede  parade. 

Two  shirts  in  this  collection  are  probably  typical 
of  the  late  19th  century  (cf.  Farr  1984:x).  One  was 
collected  by  T.  E.  Scriver  in  1908,  and  the  other 


appears  to  date  from  the  same  period.  They  are 
fashioned  from  hand  made  leather,  decorated  with 
broad  strips  of  geometric  beadwork  leather  fringe,  and 
finished  at  the  neck  front  and  back  with  circular, 
beaded  rosettes  or  triangular,  beaded  pendants  (Figure 
62).  The  sides  are  laced  together.  The  style  of  these 
shirts  is  similar  to  that  of  the  weasel-tail  shirt. 

A  third  shirt  features  European  styling,  with  stand- 
up  collar  and  button  front  and  cuffs.  It  is  part  of  a 
dance  outfit,  discussed  in  the  "recreation"  section. 

Leggings  and  Pants 

Leggings  were  a  traditional  man's  leg  covering. 
They  were  made  by  folding  a  hide  or  piece  of  cloth 
into  a  tube,  tying  it  with  thongs  or  stitching  it  along  the 
outer  edge,  and  decorating  it  with  a  panel  of  beadwork 
applique  either  along  the  length  of  the  leg  or  around 
the  lower  border,  and  finishing  it  with  fringe.  Straps 
were  added  to  fasten  the  leggings  to  a  belt  (Wissler 
1910:122;  Farr  1984:90). 

Four  of  the  five  pairs  of  men's  leggings  are  made 
from  hand  made  leather  and  decorated  with  fringe  and 
geometrically  beaded  panels  appliqued  along  the 
length  of  the  leg  (Figure  63).  One  of  these  pairs  is 
actually  a  youth's  leggings.  Three  pairs  date  from  the 
early  1 900s  or  late  1 800s.  Another  is  dated  to  the 
1920s;  it  comes  with  a  simple  white  breech  cloth 
made  from  flour  sacking.  There  are  no  leggings  with 
the  lower  panel  of  beading  shown  in  some  of  Farr's 
photographs  (eg.,  1984:131,  146). 

The  fifth  pair  of  leggings  is  sewn  from  red 
woollen  and  wine-colored  cloth,  with  an  appliqued 
panel  of  beadwork,  brass  buttons,  and  red  and  navy 
cloth  fringe.  The  upper  edges  have  belt  loops  rather 
than  straps,  two  recycled  from  blue  jeans,  and  two  of 
the  same  fabric  as  the  upper  cloth  portion.  These 
leggings  were  collected  after  1 950,  but  they  appear  to 
date  from  an  earlier  decade. 

The  collection  contains  one  pair  of  undecorated 
pants  (Figure  64)  made  from  commercial  leather.  They 
appear  to  have  been  constructed  by  joining  together 
two  leggings  with  leather  pieces. 

The  collection  contains  three  pairs  of  leggings 


discussed  in  different  contexts:  a  pair  made  of 
Hudson's  Bay  blanket  cloth  used  by  a  medicine  pipe 
owner,  a  pair  discussed  below  that  is  part  of  a  weasel- 
tail  suit,  and  a  pair  that  is  part  of  a  complete  dance 
outfit. 

Breech  Cloths 

Breech  cloths,  or  a  strip  of  hide  or  fabric  that 
covered  the  groin,  were  worn  with  leggings. 
Alternately,  a  simple  two-piece  "apron"  may  have  been 
worn.  Some  sources  suggest  that  the  Blackfoot  did  not 
use  these  coverings  aboriginally  (Wissler  1910:119);  if 
not,  presumably  the  long  shirts  served  the  same 
purpose.  One  apron  is  part  of  a  complete  dance  outfit 
and  is  discussed  in  the  "recreation"  section.  There  are 
two  breech  cloths,  which  differ  in  materials  and  style. 
One  is  made  from  plain,  white  cotton  flour  sacking, 
folded  into  a  double  thickness  and  draped  from  front  to 
back  over  a  belt  or  string.  The  other  gives  the 
appearance  of  an  apron,  with  red  velour  front  and  back 
panels,  but  it  has  a  middle  section  of  checkered  cloth 
that  wraps  under  the  legs.  It  fastens  around  the  waist 
with  adjustable  leather  ties.  The  use  of  velour  suggests 
that  this  item  was  manufactured  after  World  War  II, 
perhaps  as  recently  as  the  1970s.  It  may  have  been 
used  as  part  of  a  dance  costume. 

Weasel-tail  Outfit 

A  weasel-tail  outfit  is  a  special  two-piece  suit 
distinguished  by  its  fringe  made  from  long  tubes  of 
white  weasel  (Mustela  sp.)  skin,  formed  with  black  tips. 
It  has  religious  significance  and  must  be  acquired 
through  a  ceremonial  transfer;  Wissler  classifies  it  as  a 
type  of  medicine  bundle  (1912:111-2).  It  has  its  own 
origin  myth  and  style  of  facial  painting.  The  symbolic 
significance  of  the  weasel  was  that  it  "...was 
recognized  as  a  fierce  fighting  animal  and. ..good  war 
medicine"  (Hail  1 980:72).  It  was  also  considered  to  be 
swift  and  cunning. 

The  style  is  old,  described  in  1 833  by  Maximilian 
as  worn  by  "'...many  of  the  distinguished  chiefs  and 
warriors...'"  (Wissler  1910:11  8-9),  a  tradition  that 
continued  to  the  early  1 900s  (cf.  Farr  1 984:64,  92). 
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Wissler  mentions  the  use  of  weasel-skin  outfits  by  the 
leaders  of  the  Horn  Society  (Wissler  1913:411),  the 
Horn  white  rider  (ibid.■A^  2),  and  the  leader  of  the  All- 
Brave  Dogs  among  the  Peigan  (ibid. 382).  Weasel-tail 
suits  are  still  being  made  and  transferred  today. 

There  are  two  weasel-tail  shirts  and  one  pair  of 
leggings  in  this  collection,  acquired  by  T.  E.  Scriver  in 
the  early  1900s.  The  individual  pieces  were  evidently 
collected  from  three  different  outfits.  They  are  a 
standard  style  of  shirt  and  legging,  of  hand-processed 
hide,  distinguished  by  the  weasel-tube  fringe.  Both 
shirts  have  beaded  panels  (Figure  65)  appliqued  to  the 
sleeves,  chest,  and  back,  with  weasel-tube  fringe; 
beaded  panels  and  weasel-tube  fringe  also  ornament 
the  leggings.  One  shirt  has  a  triangular  beaded  pendant 
under  the  throat  front  and  back;  the  rear  pendant  has 
syllabics  worked  with  beads.  The  other  shirt  ( see  cover 
illustration)  is  distinguished  by  the  addition  of  beaded 
rosettes  at  the  throat  patch,  front  and  back,  and 
painted  tadpoles  on  the  chest,  back,  and  sleeves.  The 
deer-leg  shape  is  retained  at  the  lower  edge.  The 
tadpole  figure  may  l^e  used  on  special  garments;  in  one 
interpretation,  tadpoles  represent  bullets  and  provide 
protection  from  them  (Bancroft-Hunt  and  Forman 
1 981 :66).  Tadpoles  are  also  a  powerful  image  of 
transformation. 

Moccasins 

As  with  most  collections  of  Plains  Indian  artifacts, 
the  Scriver  collection  is  rich  in  moccasins,  which  are 
eminent  collectibles.  There  are  14  pairs  of  men's 
moccasins,  dating  from  about  1900  to  1950,  made  in 
the  hard-soled  style.  The  soles  of  two  pairs  were 
recycled  from  painted  rawhide,  possible  a  parfleche. 
The  moccasin  vamps  -  that  portion  of  the  moccasin 
covering  the  top  of  the  foot  -  are  beaded  with 
geometric  or  floral  designs.  While  most  designs  are 
typically  Blackfoot,  one  is  that  of  a  thunderbird,  and 
another  pair  is  distinctively  Cree  or  Ojibwa  floral 
bead  work. 


Vests 

These  four  "V-necked"  vests  represent  a  style 
acquired  by  the  Blackfoot  in  the  late  1 9th  century  (cf. 
Farr  1  984:89).  With  one  exception,  the  vests  are 
decorated  with  floral  beadwork,  which  suggests  that 
the  Blackfoot  adopted  this  vest  and  its  decoration  as  a 
package  from  Plains  Metis,  Cree,  or  Ojibwa,  who 
decorated  their  garments  in  this  way.  Alternately,  one 
or  more  of  the  vests  may  not  be  Blackfoot.  The  vests 
are  beaded  only  on  the  chest;  the  backs  are  plain 
fabric.  One  example  is  fully  beaded  with  a  geometric 
design  on  a  white  ground,  with  a  red  woollen  cloth 
back.  A  second  vest  has  a  large,  bold,  floral  beaded 
design  on  a  blue  ground,  which  may  be  Plateau  (cf. 
Horse  Capture  and  Pohrt  1  986  for  similar  examples  of 
beading).  A  third  is  heavily  covered  with  Cree-style 
floral  beadwork.  Finally,  there  is  a  leather  vest  lined 
with  commercially  quilted  fabric  and  decorated  with 
simple  and  somewhat  crudely  executed  floral 
beadwork.  it  fastens  with  a  metal  zipper,  a  device  that 
became  common  in  western  Canada  in  the  1940s, 
providing  an  "earliest"  date  for  this  artifact.  It  was 
collected  by  Bob  Scriver  in  the  1950s. 

Women 's  Garments 

Aboriginally,  women  wore  simple  dresses,  short 
leggings,  moccasins,  and  robes  (Wissler  1910:125). 
They  adopted  cloth  when  it  became  available  and 
decorated  their  garments  with  trade  goods,  including 
beads,  bells,  thimbles,  and  ribbon.  By  1900,  however, 
women  were  wearing  their  decorated  hide  or  cloth 
dresses  only  for  ceremonial  occasions,  with  calico 
dresses  worn  for  everyday  use,  as  shown  by  various 
photos  in  Farr  (1984). 

Dresses 

The  "classic"  Blackfoot  woman's  dress  is  the 
binary  deer-tail  dress,  made  from  two  full  hides  joined 
together,  with  the  rear  legs  becoming  the  sleeves  and 
the  deer  tails  left  as  a  decoration.  The  lower  edge  was 
uneven,  following  the  shape  of  the  front  legs  and  neck 
portion  of  the  hide.  Skins  of  elk  or  mountain  sheep 


might  be  used  instead  of  those  of  deer.  Decoration 
followed  the  edge  of  the  hides  at  the  upper  portion  of 
the  dress,  dipping  around  the  tail;  this  pattern 
continued  to  be  used  even  after  cloth  replaced  skin. 
Fringe  or  pendant  thongs  were  commonly  added  to  the 
lower  portion  of  the  dress,  as  well  as  other  decorative 
pieces  (Wissler  1 91 0:1 25-7;  Hail  1980:89). 

The  collection  contains  eight  dresses.  The  four 
older  examples  may  date  to  the  1 880s  or  1 890s.  The 
most  traditionally  styled  is  made  from  hide,  with  open 
sleeves  fastened  with  thongs.  The  torso  region  is 
ornamented  with  two  rows  of  small  facetted  beads  and 
several  rows  of  imitation  elk  teeth  (511  were  used) 
carved  from  bone  and  tied  to  the  dress  with  string 
(Figure  66);  file  marks  are  still  visible  on  some  of  the 
"teeth."  Flk  teeth  were  a  prestigious  item,  because 
they  indicated  that  a  woman's  husband  (or  a  girl's 
father)  was  a  successful  hunter.  Elk  became  scarce  on 
the  plains  in  the  later  1800s,  and  imitation  elk  teeth 
were  carved  from  bone  or  wood.  The  lower  portion  of 
the  dress  is  decorated  with  small,  circular  beaded 
designs,  with  thongs  hanging  from  their  centres.  The 
lower  deer  leg  shape  has  been  emphasized  with 
beadwork,  although  the  irregular  sections  have  been 
filled  in  for  an  even  border. 

The  other  three  older  dresses  are  all  sewn  from 
cloth  and  are  similar  to  dresses  pictured  in  Farr  (1984). 
They  date  to  about  1 900.  The  dresses  feature  a  torso 
portion  with  a  slightly  gathered  skirt  (cf.  Hail  1980:90, 
fig.  96),  a  style  probably  transmitted  from  non-Native 
women.  They  are  ornamented  with  parallel  rows  of 
beads,  which  follow  the  deer-tail  dress  decorative  style 
and  feature  beaded  fringes  with  bells.  The  basket  bead, 
a  form  of  bugle  bead  or  rod  that  appeared  in  the 
northern  Plains  about  1 870  and  continued  to  be  used 
into  the  1 930s,  is  used  on  all  examples  (Hail  1 980:53). 
Parallel  rows  of  ribbon,  lace,  and  rickrack  are  stitched 
near  the  bottom  edges  of  the  dresses.  All  dresses  are 
fringed. 

The  recently  made  dresses  may  be  as  early  as  the 
1 960s,  but  they  appear  to  date  from  the  1 970s  or 
1 980s.  This  period  was  one  of  cultural  revitalization 
among  the  Blackfoot,  reflected  in  efforts  to  re-invent  a 


traditionally  styled  dress  for  use  in  ceremonies  or 
dances.  These  four  dresses  are  particularly  interesting 
for  this  reason.  One  dress  is  machine-stitched  from 
hand  made  leather  in  a  general  deer-tail  dress  style.  It 
features  a  beaded  floral  chain,  feather  tufts,  and  plastic 
rosettes,  probably  imported.  Another  uses  a  mixture  of 
hand-processed  and  commercial  hides,  decorated  with 
rows  of  cowrie  shells  and  bells.  Beaded  rosettes  have 
been  added  near  the  lower  edges,  with  a  fringe  to 
simulate  the  uneven  hem  of  the  deer-tail  dress.  It  was 
purchased  in  1 975.  A  third  dress  is  edged  with  large 
scallops  and  a  fringe  made  of  plastic  beads;  it  may 
have  been  made  in  the  early  1 980s.  One  type  of  bead 
used  on  this  dress  is  similar  to  that  used  in  a  pair  of 
woman's  leggings.  Finally,  a  dress  made  from 
commercial  leather  shows  a  very  different  construction 
style  suggesting  that  it  is  not  Blackfoot  in  origin. 

It  is  important  to  note  dresses  not  included  in  the 
collection,  those  made  of  printed  cotton  cloth  or 
calico,  a  type  of  garment  that  originated  in  the 
reservation  era.  By  the  turn  of  the  century,  period 
photographs  show  that  these  dresses  were  women's 
typical  daily  wear  (eg.,  Farr  1 984;  McClintock  1 968). 
McClintock  commented  that  women  did  not  want  their 
pictures  taken  in  these  ordinary  clothes,  though  they 
were  quite  willing  to  be  photographed  when  dressed  in 
their  "finery"  -  the  types  of  beaded  dresses  contained  in 
the  Scriver  collection  contains  (McClintock  1  968:231 ). 
A  doll  in  the  collection  from  about  the  same  time  is 
dressed  in  a  calico  dress.  She  appears  to  be  paired  with 
a  second  male  doll  dressed  in  a  traditional  leather 
costume.  Both  dolls  are  ochred.  This  doll  may  suggest 
changing  perceptions  of  cloth  for  fancy  dress, 
especially  as  hides  became  more  difficult  to  acquire. 
Certainly,  in  the  20th  century,  cloth  has  had  important 
spiritual  associations.  Today,  the  ordinary  calico 
dresses  made  at  the  turn  of  the  century  have,  because 
of  their  historical  associations,  become  for  some 
Blackfoot  the  appropriate  dress  for  important  religious 
rituals,  although  they  are  styled  somewhat  differently. 
The  lack  of  such  dresses  in  museum  collections  hinders 
greatly  the  study  of  the  evolution  of  Blackfoot  women's 
garments. 


66.  Detail  of  dress  cletDiatecl  with  imitation  v\k  teeth. 
Blackfoot.  Scriver  Blackfoot  Collection. 
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67.  Bodice.  Plateau.  Scriver  Blackfoot  Collection. 


Bodices 

There  are  two  bodices,  also  referred  to  as  yokes, 
dating  to  the  late  1  800s  or  early  1  900s.  One  is  very 
heavy,  made  from  front  and  back  sections  covered 
with  rows  of  tube  beads  and  basket  beads,  trimmed 
with  black  velvet  and  bells  (Figure  67).  It  is  identified 
as  a  Flathead  (Plateau)  piece;  however,  it  is  similar  to 
yokes  in  the  Ethnology  collection  identified  as  Plains 
Ojibwa.  The  other  yoke  is  a  poncho  style,  beaded  in 
seed  beads  with  a  simple  tulip  pattern.  While  the  tulip 
motif  is  reminiscent  of  Cree  designs,  the  bold  design 
on  a  solid  ground  is  characteristic  of  the  Plateau.  It  is 
finished  with  a  netted  bead  fringe  and  a  large  ribbon 
bow  at  the  neck.  Its  size  indicates  that  it  was  worn  by  a 
girl. 

Leggings 

Women's  leggings  were  short  tubes  of  hide  or 
fabric,  fastened  together  with  ties  or  stitching  (Wissler 
1910:127),  which  covered  the  leg  beneath  the  knee. 
There  are  two  older  pairs.  One  is  made  from  hide;  the 
other  from  cloth;  both  have  geometrically  beaded 
panels  wrapped  around  the  lower  edges.  Leggings 
became  redundant  when  a  high-top  moccasin  became 
the  prevalent  style  in  this  century  (cf.  Horse  Capture 
and  Pohrt  1986:40).  A  hide  pair  made  recently, 
perhaps  in  the  early  1980s,  is  decorated  with  a  few 
large  beads  strung  onto  a  hide  fringe  hanging  from  the 
upper  edge.  It  is  not  a  Blackfoot  style. 

Moccasins 

The  collection  contains  ten  pairs  of  high-top 
moccasins,  made  from  hand-processed  or 
commercially  tanned  hide.  This  type  of  moccasin  is  a 
20th  century  development,  possibly  acquired  from  the 
Plains  Cree  (Horse  Capture  and  Pohrt  1986:40).  It  has 
virtually  replaced  the  earlier  soft-sole  and  hard-sole 
moccasin  styles,  which  were  worn  with  leggings.  The 
moccasins  are  decorated  with  beads  in  geometric  or 
floral  designs  on  the  vamp  and  the  upper  portion. 
Some  of  the  moccasins  are  finished  with  beaded  trim 
along  the  upper  edge  and  side  wrap. 


Shawls 

The  shawls  of  this  collection  occur  in  two 
categories.  First,  there  are  five  shawls  used  as  garments. 
All  are  square  in  shape,  and  most  are  decorated  with 
fringes  and  either  by  applique  or  by  hand-embroidery. 
There  is  a  large  blanket  pin,  which  may  have  been 
used  to  secure  the  shawl  over  a  woman's  shoulders.  In 
the  1 9th  century,  shawls  became  part  of  a  woman's 
daily  dress.  However,  these  particular  shawls  may  have 
been  worn  when  dancing;  shawls  are  today  an 
important  part  of  a  woman's  dance  costume. 

The  collection  also  contains  a  number  of  1 9th 
century  commercial  shawls  (cf.  Farr  1984:22-3,  82) 
made  from  woollen  tartan  fabric,  which  have  survived 
because  they  were  used  as  coverings  and  wrappings  in 
medicine  bundles.  This  use  underscores  the 
importance  of  fabric  in  the  medicine  bundles,  either  as 
replacements  for  hides  or  as  offerings  in  their  own 
right.  There  is  one  small  shawl,  crocheted  in 
multicolored  blocks,  which  may  have  been  wrapped 
around  one  of  the  small  bundles. 

Outerwear 

Aboriginally,  women  and  men  wore  animal-skin 
robes  as  outerwear  (cf.  Wissler  1910:123).  Thompson 
saw  bison  skins  used  as  robes  (Hopwood  1971 :207). 
These  skins  were  replaced  by  blankets  wrapped  around 
the  body  and  by  capotes,  a  new  style  of  coat  sewn 
from  blankets.  Both  are  still  used  today,  though  they 
are  now  associated  with  ceremonial  occasions,  not 
everyday  wear. 

Slankets 

The  Blackfoot  obtained  woollen  blankets  from 
traders  in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Most 
characteristic  historically  are  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  "point"  blankets  (or  copies  of  these)  and 
Pendleton  blankets.  The  points,  which  reflected  the 
weight  of  the  blanket,  indicated  the  cost;  the  heavier 
the  blanket,  the  more  it  cost  in  "made  beaver."  The 
point  marks  were  originally  in  a  dark  color  against  a 
white  wool;  colored  bands  were  added  later.  The 


Hudson's  Bay  Company  purchased  blankets  from 
several  manufacturers,  especially  the  Witney  blanket 
makers  in  England  (Wheeler  1985:62).  The  collection 
contains  three  Hudson's  Bay  blankets.  One  is  three  and 
a  half  points  in  red  with  a  black  stripe;  another  is  a 
four-point  blanket  with  multicolored  stripes.  There  is 
an  unusual  four-point  blanket  in  purple  yarn  with  a 
white  band  that  was  made  to  commemorate  Queen 
Elizabeth's  coronation  in  1952.  There  is  one  Pendleton 
blanket,  made  in  Pendleton,  Oregon.  The  example  in 
this  collection  has  a  multicolored,  Navajo-style  design 
on  a  red  ground. 

Capotes 

The  Plains  capote,  or  hooded  coat,  was  present 
in  an  early  form  by  1  786,  when  David  Thompson,  who 
wintered  at  South  Branch  House,  about  40  miles  up 
the  South  Saskatchewan  River,  distinguished  between 
the  "grey  capots,  or  blanket  coats,  belted  around  their 
waist,"  worn  by  the  French-Canadian  employees  of  the 
Montreal  fur  trading  firms  (Hopwood  1 971 :86)  and 
those  made  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  for  the 
Nahathaway  (Cree)  and  Assinepoetwak  or  "Stone" 
Indians  (Assiniboine):  "The  Indians  are  fond  of  long 
clothing,  one  of  our  men  was  a  tailor  and  made  a  great 
part  of  the  cloth  into  coats  that  came  to  the  knee" 
{ibid.:88).  The  garments  to  which  he  was  referring  may 
have  been  the  long,  painted  skin  coats  worn  by  the 
forest  Algonkians. 

Although  Wissler  suggests  that  the  capote  was 
rare  in  1 905  (1 91 0:1 23),  they  are  common  in  archival 
photos  from  the  period  (Farr  1 984:xii,  1 8).  Capotes  are 
enjoying  renewed  popularity  today  as  garments 
commonly  worn  by  men  participating  in  ceremonies. 

The  three  capotes  in  this  collection  were  sewn 
recently  from  four-point  white  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
blankets.  Four  colored  bands  indicate  the  points.  One 
of  the  capotes  is  fabricated  in  the  traditional  way  by 
ripping  the  blanket  rather  than  cutting. 


Handwear 
Gauntlets 

Blackfoot  may  not  have  worn  mitts  aboriginally, 
although  Wissler  writes  about  mitts  of  buffalo  skin  in 
"recent  years"  (1 910:1 24-5).  The  gauntlet  is  a  late  1 9th 
or  early  20th  century  stylistic  development.  It  is  a  glove 
with  a  large,  flared  cuff.  All  gauntlets  in  the  collection 
are  made  of  hand  made  leather,  with  leather  fringe 
finishing  the  outer  edge  of  the  cuff.  All  designs  are 
floral;  there  are  no  geometric  motifs.  Four  pairs  are 
fully  beaded  on  the  back  of  the  cuff,  all  with  floral 
designs  on  a  solid  beaded  ground.  The  design  of  one 
pair  includes  two  horse  heads  and  a  horseshoe.  (There 
is  also  a  pair  of  fully  beaded  panels  for  gauntlets.)  A 
fifth  pair  is  beaded  with  a  floral  design,  but  lacks  the 
beaded  background.  The  sixth  pair  of  gauntlets  (Figure 
68)  is  distinguished  because  its  rose  floral  design  is 
executed  in  embroidery  floss  on  the  cuff  and  the  back 
of  the  hand. 

Cuffs,  Armbands,  and  Wristbands 

A  sample  of  these  decorative  artifacts  is 
represented.  They  include  a  pair  of  cuffs  beaded  with 
floral  designs  and  a  set  of  cuffs  and  armbands  beaded 
with  a  geometric  design  and  ornamented  with  colored 
feathers.  Cuffs  and  armbands  are  fastened  with  ties, 
although  one  pair  also  has  snaps.  There  is  one  pair  of 
wristbands,  fully  beaded  in  a  geometric  pattern,  with 


matching  shirt  strip.  68.  Detail  of  gauntlet.  Blackfoot.  Scriver  Blackfoot  Collection. 

Belts 

In  the  19th  century,  men  and  women  began  to 
make  and  wear  belts;  the  women's  were  usually  wider 
(Wissler  1910:127).  This  pattern  has  persisted  to  the 
present.  The  collection  contains  several  men's  belts. 
Most  are  beaded  with  geometric  designs  on  harness 
leather.They  date  to  the  late  1 9th  and  early  20th 
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centuries.  A  knife  sheath  is  attached  to  one  belt.  Most 
belts  fastened  with  ties;  a  buckle  has  been  added  to 
one  belt.  One  belt  is  made  from  harness  leather 
studded  with  brass  tacks  ;  cf.  Wissler  191 0:1 28).  Close 
examination  revealed  that  a  strip  of  this  belt  had  been 
removed,  perhaps  to  recycle  it  into  a  breastplate,  such 
as  the  hair-pipe  breastplate  in  the  collection.  There  are 
a  few  belts  made  on  soft  leather  or  canvas,  which  are 
probably  older  examples.  More  recent  belts  include  a 
commercial  beaded  product  and  one  made  from  a  strip 
of  commercial  brocaded  trim  and  commercial  rosettes. 

There  is  one  wide  woman's  belt,  featuring  a 
geometric  design  on  a  bright  yellow  beaded  ground. 
Finished  with  leather  ends  and  leather  ties,  it  appears 
to  be  post  World  War  II  in  date. 

The  collection  also  contains  a  short,  loomed, 
beaded  section  that  may  be  a  belt,  with  a  fabric  back 
and  a  bald  eagle  design.  There  is  a  beaded  belt  buckle, 
with  geometric  design,  formed  over  a  commercial 
metal  template. 

Woven  Sash 

The  sash  woven  from  woollen  yarn  is  sometimes 
called  the  "Assomption  sash"  after  its  manufacture  in 
the  town  of  Assomption,  Quebec  (Barbeau  1 972). 
Another  label  is  the  "Metis  sash,"  from  its  use  by 
French-Canadian  and  French-Metis  fur  trade 
employees.  It  was  also  used  by  Indians.  The  sashes 
were  originally  woven  by  hand.  Later,  they  were 
woven  by  machine.  Today,  woven  sashes  are  enjoying 
new  popularity,  to  wrap  around  capotes. 

Beaded  Pieces 

There  are  miscellaneous  beaded  pieces  in  the 
collection.  They  include  shirt  strips,  rosettes,  and  other 
items,  not  always  clearly  identifiable.  There  is  a  strip  of 
loomed  beadwork;  a  pair  of  rosettes  in  unusual  orange, 
black,  and  beads;  a  large  rosette  with  an  Indian 
wearing  a  swept-back  headdress;  three  sets  of  shirt  and 
legging  beaded  strips;  and  a  beaded-hide  triangular 
throat  patch. 


Headwear 

The  Blackfoot  used  fur  hats,  fur  strips,  feathered 
and  horned  headdresses,  and  special  hairpieces. 

Headdresses 

Two  types  of  headdresses  were  formerly  used  by 
the  Blackfoot:  one  made  with  horns,  known  as  a  horn 
headdress,  and  another  with  feathers  fashioned  into  an 
erect  crown,  or  a  straight-up  headdress.  Both  had  a 
decorative  fringe  made  of  strips  or  tubes  of  weasel  skin. 
Either  could  have  a  feather  tail,  known  as  "bossribs." 
Such  headdresses  were  a  type  of  medicine.  They  could 
be  transferred,  using  appropriate  rituals  (Wissler 
1912:114-6;  cf.  Farr  1984:73,  92,  125).  After  about 
1 850,  commercial  felt  hats  were  often  used  as  the  cap 
on  which  the  headdress  was  constructed  (Hail 
1980:121). 

The  collection  contains  two  horn  headdresses. 
The  caps  of  both  are  covered  with  strips  of  weasel  skin 
and  two  split  horns.  On  one,  the  horns  are  ornamented 
with  bells  and  beads;  it  has  a  long  tail  of  quilled  eagle 
feathers,  also  tipped  with  bells,  fashioned  on  a  red 
woollen  cloth  and  hide  base.  This  headdress  has  its 
own  cylindrical  rawhide  bag.  The  other  headdress  is 
distinguished  by  its  beaded  browband  and  tail  of 
weasel-skin  tubes. 

There  are  three  straight-up  headdresses.  Two  have 
a  strip  of  eagle  feathers  attached  to  a  red  woollen  cloth 
base,  tied  into  a  circle  with  thongs  .  One  of  these 
(Figure  69),  is  finished  with  a  red-feather  trade  plume, 
weasel-tube  fringe,  and  a  long  tail  of  eagle  feathers 
fashioned  on  a  red  cloth  and  hide  base.  The  black  tips 
of  the  weasel  tubes  are  formed  from  bird  feathers, 
probably  peacock,  which  have  been  dyed  black.  The 
other  headdress  is  finished  with  dangling  weasel  skins 
and  two  rows  of  brass  buttons  on  the  browband.  The 
third  headdress  features  a  quilled  band  as  the  base  for 
the  feathers,  from  which  have  been  hung  weasel  skins. 
Mirrors  made  from  the  backs  of  large,  commercial  pins 
or  buttons  have  been  added  to  the  band.  The  quilled 
section  and  headdress  appears  to  be  old,  dating  to  the 
late  1 9th  or  early  20th  century;  the  mirrors  and  weasel 


skins  have  been  added  more  recently. 

The  collection  also  contains  a  swept-back  style  of 
headdress  that  was  evidently  introduced  to  the 
Blackfoot  from  the  Dakota  or  Crow  Indians,  where  it 
was  a  characteristic  form  (eg.  Hail  1 980:1 1 8).  It  is 
sometimes  referred  to  as  a  "Sioux-style"  bonnet.  Its 
diffusion  may  have  been  influenced  by  the  acquisition 
of  the  Grass  Dance  from  the  same  groups.  Wissler  may 
be  alluding  to  such  headdresses  when  he  writes  that 
"the  feather  headdress  used  by  many  tribes  seems  not 
to  have  found  favor  among  the  Blackfoot"  (1910:1 24). 
However,  such  headdresses  are  shown  in  a  few  of 
Farr's  photographs,  dated  as  early  as  1 91 1  (1 984:91 , 
122,  125),  and  in  McClintock's  photographs  from  a 
slightly  earlier  period  (eg.,  McClintock  1 968:272,  274- 
5,  370).  Evidently  they  became  more  common  in  the 
1920s  and  later.  Today,  they  are  the  typical  ceremonial 
headdress  and  may  be  obtained  by  formal  transfer.  The 
horn  headdress  and  straight-up  bonnet  are  used  only  in 
ritual  performances,  such  as  that  of  the  Horn  Society 
during  the  Sun  Dance. 

There  are  two  examples  in  the  Scriver  collection. 
Both  have  beaded  browbands,  rosettes,  and  weasel 
skins  hanging  from  the  sides. 

Headpieces 

Wissler  mentions  a  headpiece  which  "...was 
made  of  strands  of  human  hair,  joined  by  pieces  of 
gum.  This  was  hung  from  the  back  of  the  head" 
(1910:124).  This  description  fits  an  item  in  the 
collection,  although  this  artifact  has  human  hair 
hanging  from  a  beaded  leather  band  and  is 
ornamented  with  feathers  (Figure  70).  In  another 
human  hair  headpiece,  the  hair  is  formed  into  two 
braids  hanging  from  a  fully  beaded  strip,  which  would 
have  conveyed  the  impression  that  the  wearer  had 
braids.  Both  headpieces  probably  hung  from  the  back 
of  the  head  and  were  tied  in  the  front. 


Hats 

Men  wore  hats  made  from  animal  skins.  They 
might  also  wrap  a  strip  of  fur  around  the  head.  There  is 
one  example  of  such  an  item,  made  from  a  double  strip 
of  bison  skin  with  fur  inside  and  out,  decorated  with  a 
quilled  wheel  and  Red  Tail  Hawk  feather. 

Women  did  not  wear  hats  (Wissler  1 91 0:1 24). 
Men's  hats  were  commonly  replaced  by  commercial 
wool  felt  hats  by  the  end  of  the  1 9th  century  (Farr 
1984:various  photographs). 

Headbands 

Men  began  to  wear  beaded  headbands  in  the 
20th  century,  especially  after  World  War  II,  due  to  pan- 
Indian  influences.  One  headband  is  beaded  on  a  strip 
of  canvas,  using  a  diamond  design.  The  other,  of  recent 
manufacture,  was  beaded  on  a  loom  and  sewn  onto  a 
nylon  mesh  back,  with  twill  tape  ties.  The  design  is 
seven  tipis,  varying  in  color. 


Adornment 

Many  objects  that  people  wore  were  actually 
personal  charms  and  medicines.  As  Wissler  explains, 
"With  such  objects. ..there  is  the  belief  in  an 
experience,  usually  a  dream,  during  which  some 
power  or  protection  was  conferred  upon  the  dreamer" 
(1 91 2:91 ).  Such  an  item  was  a  highly  personal  type  of 
medicine  and  was  typically  male.  It  was  treated  as  a 
bundle  and  kept  wrapped  in  cloth  when  not  being 
used.  Each  of  its  parts  had  a  symbolic  meaning.  For 
instance,  a  brass  button  might  represent  a  star,  or  black 
beads  the  night  sky  (ibid. :92).  Wissler  suggests  that 
there  were  certain  conventions  in  formulating  personal 
medicines  and  their  associated  rituals,  with  the  person 
who  had  the  dream  being  advised  by  a  man 
experienced  with  such  things  [ibid. -AO!) 


Necklaces 

There  are  20  necklaces  in  the  collection,  some  in 
pendant  form.  Two  are  bear-claw  necklaces,  threaded 
with  brass  beads,  probably  a  very  old  type.  Eagle  claws 
are  used  in  two  similar  necklaces,  strung  with  beads 
and  a  central  feather.  They  are  so  alike  that  they  may 
have  been  made  by  the  same  person.  There  is  also  a 
pair  of  eagle  claws  that  form  a  charm. 

Other  necklaces  are  made  from  diverse  materials, 
including  shells  of  cowrie,  abalone,  and  dentalium; 
plastic  and  bone  hair  pipes;  beads  of  brass  and  plastic; 
seed  beads;  brass  springs;  commercial  Christmas 
beads;  elk  teeth;  punk;  beaded  pieces  in  diamond  or 
rosette  form. 

Chokers 

The  collection  contains  seven  chokers,  a  piece  of 
adornment  that  is  tied  around  the  neck.  Chokers  are 
usually  made  from  several  parallel  rows  of  beads  or 
hair  pipes.  The  simplest  form  has  bone  hair  pipes 
alternating  with  brass  beads.  Two  other  chokers  are 
similar  in  design,  it  is  common  to  see  a  decoration 
placed  at  the  throat.  For  instance,  two  use  plastic  elk 
teeth.  One  of  these  was  manufactured  very  recently 
from  triangular  interlocking  plastic  beads.  One  choker 
is  identified  as  a  dance  item;  it  features  a  large  shell 
decoration  and  a  red  human  hair  braid. 

Breastplates 

There  are  two  breastplates  (sometimes  identified 
as  necklaces),  both  probably  from  the  late  19th  or  early 
20th  centuries.  One  is  made  from  three  rows  of 
horizontal  bone  hair  pipes  separated  with  strips  of 
harness  leather  studded  with  brass  tacks  (Figure  71 ). 
The  other,  features  bone  hair  pipes  strung  vertically, 
alternating  with  sections  of  brass  beads;  the  sections 
are  separated  by  strips  of  harness  leather  studded  with 
brass  tacks  (perhaps  recycled  from  the  belt  with  brass 
tacks  discussed  above.  Hair-pipe  necklaces  were  worn 
by  men  and  women  (Farr  1984:73,  148). 


Purses  and  Pouches 

This  group  of  artifacts  includes  a  number  of 
different  types  and  sizes  of  bags  and  pouches.  One 
large,  square  beaded  bag  is  similar  to  the  blanket  bag 
discussed  earlier,  but  has  a  shoulder  strap  attached. 
The  large,  bold  designs  suggest  a  Salish  origin.  There 
are  two  deep  pouches  with  fringed  and  beaded  upper 
edges,  drawstrings,  and  beaded  stylized  floral  designs. 
Two  smaller  pouches  are  similar  in  style,  although  the 
beaded  design  on  one  is  characteristically  Cree  or 
Ojibwa.  Another  small  pouch  has  a  beaded  handle. 

There  is  an  odd  little  bag  with  non-functional 
double  flaps  and  an  upper  panel  of  hide  that  has  been 
split  into  long,  thin,  parallel  strips,  finished  with  what 
appear  to  be  three  finger  holes. 

Two  coin  purses  are  semicircular  bags,  with  a 
beaded  pocket  flap  totally  covering  the  purse.  The 
geometric  beading  is  similar  on  both. 

The  last  pouch  is  a  case  for  a  package  of  U.S. 
cigarettes.  It  is  made  from  commercial  hide  with  a 
simple  geometric  beaded  design. 

Mirror  and  Case 

One  of  the  more  interesting  pieces  is  a  small, 
square  hand  mirror  in  a  "parfleche"  cover.  The  cover  is 
similar  to  those  of  the  parfleche  containers.  It  is  made 
of  rawhide  and  decorated  with  a  painted  geometric 
design  on  one  side  and  a  painting  of  a  horse  and  rider 
on  the  other. 

Children's  Artifacts 

Children's  artifacts  are  especially  welcome  in 
museum  collections,  because  they  are  often  difficult  to 
obtain.  Children  wear  out  their  toys  and  clothing,  and 
other  items  are  passed  on  to  other  children.  Some  toys 
or  child-care  items,  such  as  cradleboards,  may  hold 
special  significance  for  their  owners,  who  are,  not 
surprisingly,  unwilling  to  part  with  them. 


Naval  Cord  Amulets 

These  amulets  are  a  type  of  general  amulet,  as 
opposed  to  the  individual  amulets  originating  in 
personal  dreams  or  visions.  The  difference,  according 
to  Wissier  (1 91 2:91 ),  is  that  "...in  practice,  one  needs 
only  to  hang  on  the  person  an  object  of  the  prescribed 
form  to  secure  the  protection  desired." 

All  amulets  are  fully  beaded  along  the  dorsal 
surface  (compare  with  Hail  1 980.1 54-5).  There  are  two 
boy's  amulets,  both  snake-shaped.  There  are  three  girl's 
amulets.  One  is  lizard-shaped;  a  second  is  ovoid 
(Figure  73),  with  a  beaded  lizard  design;  the  third  is 
diamond-shaped,  perhaps  a  stylized  lizard,  with  no 
representative  design. 

Naming  Amulets 

Two  amulets  are  identified  as  "naming."  One 
consists  of  a  small  iniskim,  or  buffalo  stone,  wrapped 
in  hide  and  beads  .  The  other  is  made  from  a  stone 
covered  with  a  beaded  Maltese  cross,  which  represents 
either  the  Morning  Star  or  the  butterfly,  the  bringer  of 
dreams. 

There  is  also  a  name-giving  certificate  in  the 
collection,  a  piece  of  white  hide  with  pictographic 
drawings  . 

Cradleboard 

The  cradleboard  is  made  from  a  hide  and 
corduroy  bag  stitched  to  a  plywood  frame.  The  bag  is 
decorated  with  beads,  cowrie  shells,  and  bells.  The 
baby  was  transported  in  the  cradle  (cf.  Wissier 
1910:87-88),  with  some  moss  serving  as  its  diaper. 

Clothing 

Children's  clothing  was  similar  in  style  and 
design  to  that  of  adults.  The  collection  includes  several 
fine  pieces  of  girl's  clothing.  There  are  four  dresses 
made  of  unsmoked,  hand  made  hide,  all  fringed.  One 
has  a  simple  bugle-bead  decoration;  three  are  deer-tail 
style,  with  rows  of  beads  and  double  thong 


decorations. 

There  is  also  a  heavily  beaded  girl's  two-piece 
fabric  bodice  or  yoke,  worn  poncho-style.  The  design 
consists  of  strong,  simple  crosses  and  figures  on  a  green 
ground,  edged  with  red  trade  cloth.  The  sides  of  the 
bodice  are  tied  together  with  leather  ties. 

There  are  two  single  baby  moccasins,  with 
geometric  designs  and  one  long,  beaded  pendant. 

Toys 

Toys  served  a  dual  purpose:  they  amused 
children  and  at  the  same  time  prepared  them  for  roles 
they  would  play  later  in  life.  Toys  were  often  miniature 
versions  of  adult  implements.  The  collection  includes 
dolls  and  a  gun  case. 

There  are  two  dolls  (Figure  72),  both  made  with 
fabric  bodies  and  similar  in  overall  style,  suggesting  the 
same  maker.  The  female  doll  has  been  covered  with 
ochre.  She  is  dressed  in  a  red  cotton  dress  with  red 
heart  pattern  and  a  heavy  commercial  leather  belt.  Her 
outfit  includes  accessories  of  a  beaded  necklace  and 
matching  earrings  of  beads  and  shells.  The  male  doll 
has  also  been  ochred.  He  wears  a  leather  warrior's  suit, 
complete  with  shirt,  leggings,  and  breechcloth.  The 
shirt  is  decorated  front  and  back  with  black  tadpoles 
and  geometric  designs  on  the  sleeves.  Leather  fringe 
hangs  from  the  sleeve  seam.  It  is  belted  with  a 
commercial  leather  belt,  which  would  not  have  been 
used  historically.  The  open  sides  of  the  shirt  are  tied 
with  leather  thongs.  The  leggings,  tied  to  a  waist  strap 
which  also  supports  the  breech  cloth,  feature  long 
fringes  along  the  outer  edges  and  black  horizontal 
stripes. 

A  fringed,  hide  gun  case  is  decorated  with  seed 
beads  in  a  geometric  design,  similar  to  the  design  for  a 
full-size  example. 

Recreation 

Although  the  artifacts  discussed  in  this  section  are 
grouped  under  the  heading  of  "recreation,"  this  term  is 
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misleading,  since  it  implies  strictly  secular  and 
amusing  activities.  In  fact,  most  of  the  artifacts  and 
their  related  activities  had  religious  elements  and 
associations. 

Games 

Hand  Games 

Hand  games  are  aboriginal  gambling  games  that 
have  persisted  to  the  present.  Thompson  described 
them  when  he  visited  the  Peigan  in  the  1  780s: 

The  game  to  which  all  the  Indians  of  the  plains 
are  most  addicted,  and  which  they  most  enjoy,  is 
hiding  in  one  of  the  hands  some  small  flat  thing, 
generally  the  flat  tooth  of  a  red  deer,  and  the 
other  party  (has)  to  tell  in  which  hand  it  is.  It  is 
played  by  two  persons  but  (more)  generally  by 
parties.  It  takes  place  in  the  early  part  of  the  night 
and  continues  a  few  hours.  ...  The  stakes  are 
bison  robes,  clothing,  their  tents,  horses,  and 
arms,  until  they  have  nothing  to  cover  them  but 
some  old  robe  fit  for  saddle  cloths.  Yet  they  have 
some  things  which  are  never  gambled,  as  all  that 
belongs  to  their  wives  and  children,  and  in  this 
the  tent  is  frequently  included,  and  always  the 
kettle. ..and  the  axe. ...The  dogs  and  horses  of  the 
women  are  also  exempt  (Hopwood  1971 :211-2). 

The  hand  games  were  elaborated  in  later  years. 
Wissler  describes  a  formal  set  of  hiding  sticks  and 
counting  sticks  used  by  the  players,  who  could  be  as 
many  as  25  men  to  a  side.  Teams  might  consist  of 
members  of  the  age-grade  societies,  who  would  use 
their  own  songs,  or  of  societies  (Wissler  191 1:59-60), 
and  the  game  was  terminologically  equated  with 
warfare.  Women  also  played  the  hand  game,  though 
with  some  differences.  A  photograph  in  Farr  shows 
men  in  ceremonial  garb  playing  the  hand  game  in 
1938  (1984:179). 

The  collection  contains  two  examples  of  the 
hand  game. 


Holy  Hand  Games 

Wissler  terms  this  the  stick  game  dance,  and  the 
information  he  received  suggested  that  it  originated 
with  the  Gros  Ventre  and  was  acquired  by  the 
Blackfoot  about  1910-11.  He  explains: 

The  facts  of  the  case  seem  to  be  that  a  Piegan, 
named  Fish,  once  owned  one  of  these  stick  game 
sets  and  later  had  a  dream  in  which  a  ritual  was 
conferred.  This  makes  the  stick  game  set  a  bundle 
and  it  has  already  changed  hands  several  times 
(1913:447-8). 

Wissler  was  particularly  interested  in  this  game  as 
a  "splendid  example"  of  how  the  Blackfoot  were  still 
creating  and  developing  rituals  (ibid. -.447). 

The  Scriver  collection  contains  five  sets  of  these 
games.  Each  contains  hiding  sticks  of  bone  or  antler, 
counting  sticks,  and  guessing  sticks.  These  are 
decorated  somewhat  differently  than  in  Wissler's 
desription,  and  they  probably  date  from  a  later  period. 

Wheel  and  Arrow  Gambling  Game 

This  gambling  game  requires  two  arrows  and  a 
small  wheel,  with  spokes  "...distinguished  by  beads  of 
different  colors  or  combinations."  It  is  played  by  two 
people,  who  throw  the  arrows  at  the  wheel  (Wissler 
1911:90).  According  to  McClintock  (1 968:392),  "The 
points  were  counted  according  to  the  position  of  the 
arrows  when  the  wheel  stopped."  He  believed  it  to  be 
a  very  old  game  (ibid.-393). 

The  example  in  this  collection  may  actually  be  a 
combination  of  two  or  three  game  sets.  There  are  three 
wheels,  one  with  an  assortment  of  beads,  a  different 
type  on  each  spoke,  including  brass  and  facetted  beads 
and  springs.  There  are  four  arrows. 

Drums 

There  are  two  styles  of  Blackfoot  drums,  both 
formed  from  hide  stretched  over  a  wooden  hoop.  The 
aboriginal  drum  is  a  small  tambourine  style,  with  one 
head  held  taut  by  nails  or  babiche  lacing  and  cords 


running  diagonally  across  the  back.  This  drum  was 
used  in  some  rituals,  such  as  the  opening  of  a 
medicine  pipe,  and  in  shamanistic  healing  (for  an 
account  of  the  latter,  see  McClintock  1968:247-250). 
One  drum  in  the  collection  is  round,  painted  with  a 
crow  or  raven,  crosses,  and  dots.  The  other  is  an  eight- 
sided  variant. 

An  historic  addition  is  a  larger  drum  (Figure  74), 
which  sometimes  had  two  heads,  used  at  the  Sun 
Dance,  Grass  Dance,  powwows  and  other  general 
dances;  several  people  may  play  it  (cf.  Wissler 
1910:84-5;  Farr  1984:89).  Both  large  drums  in  the 
collection  are  double-headed.  One  is  round,  with  the 
heads  laced  together  over  the  frame  with  commercial 
thong.  A  geometric  design  is  painted  on  one  hide.  The 
other  is  eight-sided,  with  the  heads  secured  to  the 
frame  with  tacks. 

Drum  Sticks 

There  are  two  drum  sticks.  One  has  the  hand 
portion  wrapped  with  hide,  while  the  shaft  and  beater 
are  wrapped  with  black  and  blue  electrical  tape.  The 
other  is  a  recycled  fishing  rod;  the  end  has  been 
splayed,  either  deliberately  or  through  use. 

Dance 

Dances  include  religious  performances,  such  as 
the  Grass  Dance,  and  secular  ones,  such  as  those 
performed  at  powwows.  Dances  have  been  an 
important  vehicle  for  the  diffusion  of  material  culture 
and  other  cultural  elements  from  tribe  to  tribe.  In  the 
20th  century,  the  powwow  became  an  important 
element  of  pan-Indian  developments. 

Grass  Dance 

The  classic  dance  found  among  the  Blackfoot  is 
the  Grass  Dance,  which  originated  with  the  eastern 
Plains  tribes,  diffused  westward  via  the  Dakota  Indians 
about  1 860  (Wissler  1 91  3:865),  and  reached  the 
Blackfoot  through  Crow,  Assiniboine,  and  Gros  Ventre 
sources.  In  turn,  the  Blackfoot  transmitted  the  Grass 
Dance  to  the  Flatheads  (ibid.:4S\,8b6).  It  was  a  serious 


religious  dance,  not  the  recreational  dance  that  it  is 
considered  today.  It  was  also  known  as  the  "Hair- 
Parters"  or  "ka'espai"  (ibid. -.45] ;  McClintock  terms  it 
the  Kisapa  Society,  1968:271). 

McClintock  paints  a  vivid  picture  of  the  young 
men  dressed  for  the  Grass  Dance  wearing  "...their 
gayest  and  finest  clothes,"  including  eagle-feather 
headdresses,  fur  caps,  weasel-tail  suits,  necklaces, 
ankle  bells,  and  shields,  spears,  bows  and  arrows, 
tomahawks,  and  rattles  (1968:272).  A  photograph  in 
Farr's  (1 984:1 52)  study  portrays  a  range  of  Grass 
Dance  apparel,  including  leggings  with  panels  along 
the  lower  edges,  loop  necklaces,  hair  pipes,  bells, 
roaches,  and  a  standing  headdress.  Hail  (1 980:1 1  7) 
mentions  that  roaches  deriving  from  warfare  were 
associated  with  the  Grass  Dance,  and  Wissler 
(1 91  3:863)  records  that  a  U.  S.  Army  sword  or  a  saber 
was  used  as  part  of  Grass  Dance  regalia,  as  well  as  a 
special  axe  or  tomahawk. 

Only  a  few  artifacts  in  the  collection  are 
identified  as  Grass  Dance  items,  although  several  of  the 
dance  paraphernalia  discussed  as  miscellaneous  pieces 
may  have  been  used  in  this  dance.  Grass  Dance 
artifacts  include  a  Grass  Dance  bundle  contained  in  a 
piece  of  rolled,  painted  rawhide.  There  is  a  complex 
belt  ornament  with  asymmetrical  rawhide  container  - 
possibly  recycled  from  another  item  -  and  a  long  tail  of 
red  woollen  cloth,  of  feathers  (some  quilled),  bells,  and 
horse  hair.  Finally,  there  are  two  highly  decorated  "dog 
forks"  which  were  used  to  serve  cooked  dog  flesh  as 
part  of  the  ceremony  (Wissler  1913:452),  and  an 
associated  bundle. 

Dance  Clothing  and  Paraphernalia 

The  collection  includes  a  complete  dance  outfit, 
owned  by  George  Old  Person  and  purchased  by  Bob 
Scriver  about  1 950  .  The  outfit  consists  of  a  jacket, 
leggings,  two-piece  apron,  and  simulated  otter-skin  belt 
decoration.  The  clothing  is  made  from  white  hide,  with 
a  lily  beadwork  motif.  The  jacket  (Figure  75)  shows 
European  styling  with  its  standup  collar,  button  front, 
and  button  cuffs.  It  is  fringed.  The  apron  and  leggings 
are  decorated  with  scallops.  The  belt  decoration,  made 


of  beaver  hides,  is  ornamented  with  shells  and  weasel- 
skin  strips. 

There  is  a  cloth  yoke  or  collar  with  hide  fringe 
and  basket-bead  decoration,  collected  by  T.  E.  Scriver 
in  the  early  1 900s  and  identified  as  part  of  a  boy's 
dance  costume. 

The  collection  contains  four  roaches.  These  were 
headpieces  that  were  originally  part  of  the  warfare 
complex  of  the  eastern  Plains.  The  style  derived  from  a 
roached  hair  cut,  which  involved  shaving  part  of  the 
head  and  leaving  a  ridge  of  hair  uncut  (Figure  76.). 
Roaches  were  fabricated  so  that  the  animal  hair  used 
in  them  would  stand  erect  in  a  crest  (Hail  1 980:1 1  7). 

There  are  several  bustles,  in  two  different  styles. 
The  older  style  is  similar  to  the  belt  ornament,  above. 
They  are  elaborate,  long-fringed  bustles  with  many 
eagle  feathers  hanging  in  an  elaborate  tail.  One  bustle 
fastens  around  the  waist  with  a  crocheted  belt;  the 
other  ties  directly  around  the  waist.  The  more  recent 
style  is  that  seen  in  modern  powwows,  featuring  a 
circle  of  colored  feathers  . 

Another  item  identified  as  a  dance  bustle  may 
actually  be  a  decoration.  It  is  made  from  simulated 
ranch  mink,  with  braid  ties  from  real  ranch  mink.  Both 
are  decorated  with  beaded  diamonds,  but  in  somewhat 
different  styles  and  using  very  different  types  of  beads. 
The  decoration  is  also  ornamented  with  rawhide 
circles  painted  and  crayoned  and  finished  with  beads 
and  bells. 

There  is  a  belt  ornament  of  simulated  otter  skin 
with  four  appliqued  hearts  that  are  decorated  with 
sequins.  The  use  of  fake  fur  and  sequins  suggests  a  date 
in  the  1950s. 

Several  dance  items  were  carried.  They  include 
the  following:  a  buffalo-skin  pouch  with  split  horn  and 
feather  tassle  and  a  small  feather  fan  made  from 
Canada  Goose  tail  feathers  in  an  elk-tail  pouch.  There 
are  two  clubs,  one  with  a  fixed  stone  head  decorated 
with  ochre  and  bells,  the  other  a  slungshot  style 
completely  covered  with  beads  and  pieces  of  fur.  A 
tomahawk  with  a  rubber  axe  head  is  decorated  with 
large  brass  bells,  ribbons,  feathers,  animal  tail,  and  a 
red  feather  plume.  The  inventory  states  that  this  item 


accompanies  the  saber  with  its  eagle  feathers.  There  is 
one  rattle,  with  a  yellow  painted  head  and  handle 
wrapped  in  red  velvet  and  hide  thong.  This  may  be  a 
society  rattle  recycled  for  dance  purposes. 

Finally,  there  are  several  examples  of  brass  and 
steel  bells,  all  fastened  to  strips  of  heavy  commercial 
hide.  They  appear  to  have  been  purchased  ready- 
made.  There  are  two  sets  of  small  bells  and  two  of 
large  bells. 

Models 

Models  became  popular  during  the  contact  era  as 
a  tourist  item  made  by  the  Indians  to  illustrate  some 
aspect  of  their  culture.  They  often  represented  artifacts 
difficult  to  collect,  such  as  a  tipi  or  travois.  The  Scriver 
collection  includes  several  recently  made  models. 
There  is  a  model  of  a  woman  on  a  horse  with 
decorated  trappings  and  travois.  She  is  dressed  in  a 
hide  outfit,  and  the  horse  has  feather  ornaments 
hanging  from  his  bridle,  with  a  fringed  martingale  and 
fringed  crupper  tied  to  the  saddle.  A  Hudson's  Bay 
blanket  is  draped  over  the  rider's  lap.  The  travois  is  tied 
to  the  pommel  of  the  saddle  and  is  loaded  with  a  hide 
tipi,  tipi  liner,  and  parfleche.  There  is  also  a  model 
saddle,  complete  with  saddle  blanket. 

A  model  of  a  man  is  outfitted  in  matching  shirt 
and  leggings,  with  moccasins.  His  costume  includes  a 
head-piece  with  feathers,  breastplate  of  cloth,  arm  and 
leg  bands,  and  a  breech  cloth.  A  bow  and  arrow  is 
partially  drawn  in  his  hands. 

A  fourth  model  is  a  set  of  miniature  moccasins, 
parfleche,  and  pipe.  It  may  actually  have  been  part  of  a 
tobacco-planting  ceremony,  when  such  items  were 
offered.  The  pouch  and  moccasins  are  made  from 
commercial  hide  with  seed-bead  decoration.  The  pipe 
has  a  wooden  stem  and  a  carved  catlinite  bowl. 

The  earlier  section  on  baskets  referred  to  a  model 
Apache  burden  or  carrying  basket. 

Pipes  and  Smoking 

Pipes  and  smoking  tobacco  or  tobacco  mixed 


with  other  herbs  played  important  roles  in  ceremonial 
and  social  activities  in  the  past  as  well  as  today.  Both 
men  and  women  smoked,  though  women  used  smaller 
pipes.  The  Blackfoot  cultivated  a  native  form  of 
tobacco,  and  they  practiced  a  special  tobacco-planting 
ritual  as  part  of  the  beaver  bundle  ceremony.  Even 
today,  tobacco  will  be  offered  to  individuals  from 
whom  one  wants  to  obtain  information,  assistance,  or  a 
medicine  bundle. 

Pipes 

The  Blackfoot  use  different  types  of  pipes,  defined 
by  the  shape  and  material  of  the  bowl.  The  style  of 
some  of  these  pipes  may  be  Sioux  in  origin. 

The  earliest  form  was  the  tube  pipe,  possibly 
deriving  from  the  shaman's  sucking  tube  (Paper 
1 988:65).  It  was  carved  from  green  or  black  stone 
found  locally  (Wissler  1 91 0:83).  The  beaver  bundles  in 
the  Scriver  collection  contained  tube  pipes.  Replicas 
have  replaced  an  original  example.  There  is  also  a 
separate  tube  pipe  in  a  leather  bag. 

A  more  common  type  of  pipe  was  made  from  the 
same  stone,  but  had  a  barrel-shaped  bowl  (Wissler 
1 91 0:82-3).  Such  pipes  tend  to  be  relatively  small  and 
undecorated.  One  has  been  inlaid  with  lead. 

Catlinite  or  "red"  pipes  were  present  by  the 
1  730s  (Hopwood  1971 :200).  They  featured  a  different 
type  of  bowl,  often  a  large  "T"  shape  (Figure  77).  This 
stylistic  difference  suggests  that  it  was  the  completed 
pipe  that  was  traded,  rather  than  the  stone  (cf.  Wissler 
1 91 0:83).  This  type  of  pipe  dominates  the 
collection.  Several  have  been  decorated  by  incising. 

With  the  exception  of  one  catlinite  stem,  all  stems 
are  wooden.  Stems  were  made  in  earlier  years  by 
cutting  the  piece  of  wood  in  half,  carving  the  hole,  and 
tying  the  two  halves  together  with  hair  wrapping;  some 
pipes  are  wrapped  with  wire,  possibly  to  simulate  this 
earlier  wrapping  or  for  functional  reasons  (cf.  Wissler 
1 91 0:82-3).  The  stems  vary  in  shape  and  size.  Many 
are  plain,  undecorated  cylinders.  Others  are  flattened 
and  rectangular  in  shape.  One  stem  is  studded  with 
brass  tacks,  a  common  Blackfoot  decorative  technique. 
One  stem  is  divided  into  three  tubes  and  elaborately 


decorated  with  dyed  quills,  horse  hair,  and  ribbons. 
One  unique  pipe  is  made  from  a  metal-headed 
"tomahawk,"  the  head  a  commercial  product  imported 
from  London,  with  the  handle-stem  carved  with  an 
animal  head  -  perhaps  a  bear  -  at  the  mouth  end. 

Pipe  Bags 

The  Blackfoot  pipe  bag  developed  in  the  early 
1 9th  century  from  earlier  Algonkian  panel  bag  forms, 
according  to  Kate  Duncan  (1989:88).  The  bag  has 
three  sections:  a  long,  narrow  pouch,  a  quilled  or 
beaded  hanging  panel,  and  a  long  fringe  {ibid. :88-90; 
cf.  Farr  1984:19).  The  pipe  bags  in  the  Scriver 
collection  are  sewn  from  leather,  with  the  decorative 
panel  incorporated  into  the  pouch.  Two  examples  have 
panels  covered  with  quillwork  dyed  pink  with 
commercial  dyes,  very  similar  in  color  and  design, 
suggesting  that  they  were  made  about  the  same  time. 
One  bag  has  a  section  of  fringe  quilled  in  the  same 
design  as  the  panel.  Unfortunately,  the  side  of  one  bag 
has  faded  badly  from  exposure  to  natural  light.  Three 
pipebags  are  beaded;  both  floral  and  geometric  designs 
are  represented. 

Some  pipe  bags  have  different  styles.  Two  are 
made  from  commercially  tanned  leather.  One  uses  a 
pouch  with  drawstring  similar  to  pouches  discussed 
under  dress  and  adornment. 

Some  bags  were  acquired  with  various  contents, 
including  pipes,  tobacco,  and  tamping  sticks. 

Tobacco  Cutting  Boards 

There  are  two  tobacco  cutting  boards  made  from 
squares  of  wood  decorated  with  brass  tacks  . 

Religion 

The  Blackfoot  have  a  complex  cosmology  in 
which  humans  are  embedded  in  a  spiritual  world  of 
power,  to  which  they  can  gain  access  through  the 
intervention  of  spiritual  helpers  in  dreams  and  visions, 
with  the  assistance  of  human  mentors.  In  Wissler's 
(1912:103)  description. 


...the  Blackfoot  theory  is  that  there  functions  in 
the  universe  a  force  (notiji  =  sun  power)  most 
manifest  in  the  sun  but  pervading  the  entire 
world,  a  power  (natoji)  that  may  communicate 
with  individuals  making  itself  manifest  in  and 
through  any  object,  usually  animate. 

This  concept  underlies  Blackfoot  mythology,  with 
its  stories  in  which  humans  and  animals  talk  to  and 
interact  with  one  another,  and  animals  and  spiritual 
figures  such  as  the  sun  and  moon  can  assume  human 
form  (cf.  Wissler  and  Duvall  1908).  The  Blood  leader 
Brings-down-the-Sun  told  McClintock  (1968:476), 

At  one  time  animals  and  men  were  able  to 
understand  each  other.  We  can  still  talk  to  the 
animals,  just  as  we  do  to  people,  but  they  now 
seldom  reply,  excepting  in  dreams.  We  are  then 
obedient  to  them  and  do  whatever  they  tell  us. 
Whenever  we  are  in  danger,  or  distress,  we  pray 
to  them  and  they  often  help  us. 

People  sought  spiritual  helpers  by  dreaming  or 
having  visions.  The  being  that  appeared  to  the 
supplicant  would  formally  transfer  to  him  songs,  face 
and  hand  painting,  restrictions,  and  directions  for 
conducting  ceremonies  in  the  future.  (Wissler  believed, 
however,  "...that  rituals  are  deliberately  composed 
from  suggestions  received  in  dreams..."  (/b/c/.:1 02); 
hence  the  need  for  a  mentor.)  The  transfer  established 
a  reciprocal  relationship  between  the  human  and  the 
spiritual  being,  with  each  having  responsibilities 
toward  the  other  (Wissler  1912:1 03).  The  items 
required  to  conduct  the  ceremony  and  representative 
of  the  spiritual  power  were  wrapped  together  into  a 
medicine  bundle.  An  individual  with  power,  as 
manifested  in  his  medicine  bundle,  could  transfer  his 
power  and  bundle  to  another  person  by  going  through 
a  process  of  transfer:  "The  ritual,  to  the  Blackfoot,  is  in 
reality  an  assumed  faithful  reproduction  of  the  original 
transfer"  (ibid.). 


Beaver  Bundles 

Beaver  bundles  are  the  largest  of  all  the  Blackfoot 
bundles,  with  a  complicated  and  lengthy  ceremony 
involving  most  of  the  animals  and  birds  of  the 
Blackfoot  wodd.  Wissler  (1912:1 68-200)  surmised  that 
the  ceremony  was  a  composite,  with  different  parts 
having  different  origins.  Each  object  in  the  bundle  had 
its  own  myth  and  ritual.  While  one  man  -  a  beaver  man 
-  owned  the  bundle,  some  minor  parts  in  the  bundle 
might  be  owned  by  other  people,  who  learned  many  of 
the  rituals  and  by  Wissler's  time  were  also  considered 
beaver  men.  The  bundle  was  opened  in  the  spring,  at 
the  time  when  people  would  plant  tobacco,  and  again 
at  harvest-time.  McClintock's  (1968:chp.  5,  30) 
account  contains  descriptions  of  two  beaver  bundle 
openings. 

The  Scriver  collection  contains  two  beaver 
bundles,  the  Two  Gun  White  Calf  bundle  and  the 
Home  Gun  bundle  (Figure  78).  They  include  animal 
and  bird  skins,  rattles  with  buffalo  hide  skin,  19th 
century  woollen  shawls,  vegetable  fibre  and  rawhide 
bags,  and  other  diverse  elements.  There  are  also  nine 
beaver  bundle  rattles  . 

Natoas  Bundles 

The  Natoas  bundle  is  at  the  core  of  the  Sun 
Dance,  which  McClintock  (1 968:1  70)  described  as  the 
"...great  annual  religious  festival..."  of  the  Blackfoot.  It 
contains  the  distinctive  headdress  worn  by  the  Holy 
Woman,  the  badger  skin  in  which  the  headdress  is 
wrapped,  a  digging  stick,  and  other  paraphernalia  used 
in  the  ritual.  The  whole  is  contained  in  a  cylindrical 
rawhide  bag.  This  bundle  was  transferred  from  woman 
to  woman,  with  men  taking  the  role  of  ceremonial 
partners  (Wissler  1  91  2:209-220;  cf.  also  various 
chapters  in  McClintock  1968). 

There  are  three  Natoas  bundles  in  the  collection: 
the  Heavy  Runner  bundle,  the  Curly  Rider  bundle,  and 
the  Philip  Many  Hides  bundle.  The  Philip  Many  Hides 
headdress  is  unusual  in  that  it  has  only  three  feather 
plumes  instead  of  the  usual  four. 

There  are  three  robes.  Two  are  elk  robes  worn  by 


the  Holy  Woman,  one  with  hand-pinked  edges ,  the 
other  with  a  beaded  strip.  A  third  is  a  buffalo  robe 
worn  by  her  partner. 

A  number  of  men's  and  women's  Sun  Dance 
necklaces  are  part  of  the  collection.  They  are  made 
from  leather  with  beads,  a  piece  of  dental ium,  and  for 
men  a  double  hair  lock,  with  a  single  hair  lock  for 
women.  There  is  also  a  bracelet  with  an  elk  tooth 
associated  with  the  Sun  Dance. 

Two  bird-bone  whistles  are  present.  One  is 
identified  as  the  "Holy  Man's"  whistle,  by  which  is 
meant  the  whistle  of  the  Holy  Woman's  partner.  It  is 
decorated  with  beads  and  a  wine-colored  feather.  The 
other  whistle  is  identified  simply  as  a  Sun  Dance 
whistle. 

Medicine  Pipe 

Medicine  pipes  are  sacred  pipes  said  to  be  the 
"thunder's  pipe,"  using  rituals  given  by  the  thunder 
(Wissler  1912:136).  Typically,  they  contain  two 
bundles.  There  is  a  primary  bundle  with  the  decorated 
stem,  a  headband  of  white  buffalo,  sheep,  or  goat  skin, 
and  an  eagle  feather  to  tie  on  the  owner's  head.  A 
secondary  bundle  contains  a  smaller  pipestem  and 
various  animal  skins.  There  are  also  paints  and  other 
ritual  objects,  and  a  wooden  bowl,  a  quirt,  and  a  rope. 
According  to  Wissler,  "Objects  not  in  the  bundle  as  the 
whip,  rope,  smudge  stick,  bowl,  and  drum  may  be  sold 
and  carried  away  by  the  purchaser,"  with  the  owner 
then  replacing  them  (/b/c/.:l  62).  The  bundle  is  covered 
with  a  bear  skin  or  elk  hide  and  shawl. 

As  with  the  beaver  bundle,  the  medicine  pipe  has 
a  single  owner.  The  medicine  pipe  man  enjoys 
considerable  social,  religious,  and  political  prestige. 
Individual  men  and  women  can  own  minor  parts  and 
participate  in  pipe  openings.  The  owner  is  obliged  to 
open  his  bundle  when  thunder  is  first  heard  in  the 
spring.  The  bundle  may  be  opened  on  other  occasions, 
especially  when  someone  has  vowed  to  dance  with  a 
medicine  pipe  if  he  or  a  family  member  is  cured  of  an 
illness. 

The  Scriver  collection  contains  the  Last  Star 


medicine  pipe. 

There  is  also  a  single  decorated  pipestem, 
identified  as  a  woman's  pipe  from  a  medicine  pipe 
bundle. 

Other  artifacts  are  diverse.  There  is  a  pair  of  altar 
sticks.  A  pair  of  leggings  worntTy  a  medicine  pipe 
owner  are  made  from  a  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
blanket,  with  the  stripe  serving  as  a  decorative 
element.  They  are  covered  with  ochre.  There  is  a 
medicine  pipe  owner's  headband  of  white  fur  edged 
with  red  woollen  cloth. 


Age-Graded  Societies 

The  All  Comrades  societies  were  age-graded 
sodalities  that  served  to  integrate  the  tribe  by  bringing 
together  men  and  women  from  its  various  bands.  They 
were  evidently  present  before  the  1  780s,  when 
Thompson  describes  their  policing  role: 

In  every  large  camp  the  chiefs  appoint  a  number 
of  young  men  to  keep  peace  and  order  in  the 
camp,  in  proportion  to  its  size.  These  are  called 
soldiers.  They  are  all  young  men,  lately  married, 
or  are  soon  to  be  married.  They  have  a  chief,  and 
are  armed  with  a  small  wooden  club.  They  have 
great  power  and  enforce  obedience  to  the  orders 
of  the  chiefs  (Hopwood  1 971 :21 1 ). 

Wissler's  analysis  indicates  that  some  societies 
were  recent  additions  and  that  other  societies  had 
disappeared  by  the  time  he  visited  the  Blackfoot  in  the 
early  1900s.  He  thought  that  the  Blackfoot  showed  a 
remarkable  tendency  to  develop  or  incorporate  new 
organizations  and  to  drop  old  ones  (1 91 3:420).  The 
ranking  of  the  societies  indicates  their  relative  age  or 
acquisition  by  the  Blackfoot;  it  varied  somewhat  from 
tribe  to  tribe  (Wissler  191  3:368-9). 

Four  societies  are  represented  in  the  Scriver 
collection:  the  Pigeons,  the  Crazy  Dogs,  the  Horns, 
and  the  Kit-foxes.  Each  society  had  its  own  set  of 
bundles. 


Pigeon  Society 

The  Pigeon  society  was  the  one  most  recently 
acquired  by  the  Peigans,  about  1 853  (Wissler 
1913:371).  There  is  one  Pigeon  society  bundle  in  the 
collection. 

Crazy  Dog/All-Brave-Dog  Society 

The  Crazy  Dog  society  is  probably  the  same  as 
the  All-brave-dogs  (Wissler  1913:369).  Men  buy  into 
the  society  by  purchasing  a  rattle,  which  is  considered 
a  type  of  bundle  (ibid.:387).  An  interesting  feature  of 
this  society  is  that  the  painting  on  the  rattle  determines 
how  the  owner  paints  his  own  face,  although  no 
symbolic  significance  is  attached  to  colors  or  patterns 
(/b/cy.:386). 

The  collection  contains  three  rattles  identified  as 
Crazy  Dog.  One  rattle  is  painted  half  green  and  half 
gold,  with  a  bead-wrapped  handle  and  a  brown 
sheepskin  wrist  strap.  A  second  rattle  is  painted  yellow 
and  red,  with  a  red  felt-wrapped  handle  and 
commercial  hide  wrist  strap.  The  last  rattle  shows 
traces  of  red  paint  on  one  half.  The  handle  is  wrapped 
with  ribbon,  tanned  skin,  fur,  and  a  fur  wrist  strap,  and 
is  finished  with  two  eagle  feathers  . 

Horn  Society 

The  Horn  society  is  a  senior,  powerful  society, 
which  may  have  incorporated  rituals  from  the  still 
older  Bull  Society  (Wissler  1 91 3:41 0-1 8).  Both  men 
and  women  belong,  although  it  is  the  man  who  owns 
the  bundle.  The  members  made  long  wooden  hooked 
lances,  which  were  offered  to  the  sun  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  ceremony  (/b;c/.:41 1 ,  41  7). 

The  collection  contains  a  bundle  in  a  cylindrical 
rawhide  bag,  a  square  rawhide  bag,  a  pair  of  yellow 
rattles,  a  staff,  and  a  tripod  for  suspending  the  bundle 
outside  the  tipi.  A  second  staff  is  included  along  with 
two  wooden  bowls. 

Kit-Fox  Society 

Although  this  Peigan  society  was  extinct  in  the 
early  1900s,  it  was  "...still  regarded  as  very  powerful 


and  dangerous  to  speak  of"  (Wissler  1 91  3:399).  It 
corresponded  in  rank  to  the  Horns  among  the  Bloods. 
Its  dance  may  last  have  been  performed  in  the  1  860s 
(ibid. -.402).  There  is  a  Kit-fox  society  bundle  and  a  kit 
fox  hide  decorated  with  feathers  in  the  collection. 

Other  Societies 

Wissler  discussed  groups  he  termed  "Religious 
Societies  and  Cults,"  in  that  they  performed  ceremonies 
in  which  groups  participated,  as  opposed  to  individual 
ceremonies  associated  with  medicine  bundles 
(1913:436).  Nevertheless,  there  are  bundles  associated 
with  all  the  dances  or  societies  discussed  in  this 
section. 

Ghost  Dance 

Hugh  Dempsey  (1982)  describes  the  Ghost 
Dance  as  one  performed  on  behalf  of  a  young  boy  who 
was  going  on  a  vision  quest,  to  provide  protection  for 
him  from  the  Night  People,  or  spirits  of  darkness.  It  was 
transformed  in  the  reservation  era  to  a  good  luck 
dance.  From  an  earlier  period,  Wissler  describes  it  as  a 
dance  for  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  hence  the  term  "ghost 
dance,"  but  he  does  not  mention  any  connection  with 
a  vision  quest  (1 91  3:443).  In  other  words,  its  symbolic 
associations  and  functions  have  undoubtedly  changed 
over  time.  The  collection  contains  one  Ghost  Dance 
bundle. 

Black-tailed  Deer  Dance 

According  to  Wissler  (1913:440),  this  Peigan 
dance  had  been  "...recently  introduced  from  the 
Kootenai,  some  of  the  charter  members  being  still 
among  the  living."  It  was  designed  to  assist  in  the 
killing  of  deer.  Wissler  refers  to  "members"  or 
"followers"  of  this  group,  so  it  has  the  appearance  of  a 
type  of  dance  society,  although  he  calls  it  a  "cult" 
(ibid.).  It  is  represented  in  the  Scriver  collection  by  a 
rattle  formed  from  a  long,  leather-wrapped  stick  with 
hooves  attached  along  one  side  and  a  single  eagle 
feather  at  the  tip;  (see  Wissler  1913:441). 


Crow-water  Society 

This  society  was  of  recent  origin,  perhaps  the 
1860s:  "A  Piegan  named  Iron,  living  in  1903,  claimed 
to  have  founded  this  society,  which  he  acquired  while 
living  among  the  Crow  Indians"  (Wissler  191  3:436).  It 
helped  its  members  acquire  horses  and  general 
prosperity.  However,  when  Wissler  and  Robert  Lowie 
looked  for  its  prototype  among  the  Crows,  they  found 
no  identifiable  society,  although  some  similarities  to 
the  Crow  tobacco  ceremonies.  It  is  particularly 
interesting,  therefore,  as  an  example  of  the  adoption 
and  transformation  of  a  society  by  the  Blackfoot  from 
another  group,  in  that  the  bundles  and  their  handling 
follow  Blackfoot  norms  (Wissler  1913:436-440).  It  is 
represented  in  the  Scriver  collection  by  one  bundle. 

Personal  Bundles 

Personal  bundles  are  the  result  of  individual 
vision  experiences.  They  are  well  represented  in  the 
collection.  There  is  also  a  woman's  bundle  containing 
a  woman's  pipe,  the  whole  contained  in  a  commercial 
leather  case.  Unfortunately,  the  meanings  of  the 
personal  bundles  and  of  their  contents  were  not 
documented. 

One  named  bundle,  the  bear  knife  bundle,  can 
be  included  in  this  category,  since  it  was  not  the  focus 
of  a  society.  The  bear  knife  bundle  was,  according  to 
Wissler,  once  very  common  but  by  the  early  1900s  had 
become  nearly  extinct  (1912:131).  It  was  a  very 
powerful  bundle,  giving  great  personal  power  to  its 
owner,  especially  in  warfare  (ibid.-A34).  It  is 
represented  in  the  Scriver  collection  by  a  bow  and 
arrows,  two  with  stone  points. 

Medicine/Shamanic  Bundles 
and  Materials 

Healing  was  practiced  with  a  combination  of 
herbal  and  spiritual  remedies.  A  shaman  had  a 
medicine  bundle,  which  he  or  she  used  in  curing 
rituals.  While  some  of  the  personal  bundles  above  may 
have  been  used  for  this  purpose,  there  is  no 
information  to  support  such  an  interpretation. 


However,  a  number  of  pieces  have  more  positive 
identifications.  There  is  a  fertility  or  birth  control 
bundle,  a  woman's  shamanic  bundle,  and  an  herbal 
medicine  bundle  in  a  commercial  case.  There  is  a  pair 
of  short,  bone  sucking  tubes,  which  were  used  by  a 
shaman  to  suck  out  foreign  bodies  causing  illness. 
There  is  also  a  shaman's  rattle,  made  of  hide  and  with 
two  bells.  The  final  item  is  a  porcupine  tail  that 
appears  to  be  a  comb,  but  is  identified  as  a  "medicine 
pain  vibrator." 

Cree  Medicines 

The  Cree  are  renowned  for  their  strong 
medicines.  Two  examples  are  present  in  the  collection. 
One  is  identified  as  a  Plains  Cree  medicine  pipe 
bundle.  The  other  is  a  Cree  manitohkan,  a  carved 
figure  was  that  set  up  as  an  offering  pole  at  which 
people  would  lay  gifts  (Mandelbaum  1  979:226-227). 
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